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SINCERELY DEDICALED 


To all my students and all young people who have 

a worthy ambition to examine the grounds of a 

high appreciation of genuine Christianity, and of 

an earnest devotion to the cause of its propagation 
in the world. 


FOREWORD 


This study includes a discussion of the essential facts 
of both natural and revealed religion. The need for a re- 
statement of the grounds of our Christian belief is com- 
pelling. Many Christians and would-be Christians are 
staggered by the assumptions and conclusions of cur- 
rent science and philosophy. Of the more extended 
works, those of Fisher and Bruce easily stand in the 
forefront and are very valuable as general treatises. 
Among other less elaborate works, but none the less 
admirable, are Ballard’s “The Miracles of Unbelief”’ and 
Nicoll’s “The Church's One Foundation.’ These writers 
on the evidence of Christianity magnify the truth of 
Christianity, and are, therefore, different from some 
other writers who have given us books on the subject 
with the fundamentals of Christianity left out in order to 
commend them to a certain type of the unbelieving mind. 
It is needless to say that the latter class of writers who 
strip away from Christianity all its characteristic features 
render no real service to Christian belief. The attempt 
is made in the succeeding pages to present Christianity 
as a distinct order of facts, which may be investigated 
and to show that the first Christian literature, Christian 
history and Christian experience bear witness to the in- 
fluence of a supernatural power among men. All the 
essential elements in behalf of Christianity are frankly 
and sincerely presented without considering any alleged 
intellectual necessity of the times. Instead of tearing 
miracles out of their place and hurling them into the 
teeth of the modern scientific man, the writer has recog- 
nized the need rather of asserting clearly and restoring 
the issue as to miracles. When attacking Christianity, 
the disbeliever in miracles generally fails to recognize 
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the real point. Nothing is gained in attempting to dis- 
credit any of the well established forms of the argument 
for Christianity simply because some particular form 
happens for the moment to be, unpopular. 

The aim has been to present the argument for Christ- 
ian belief from four leading standpoints as clearly and 
untechnically as the nature of the subject would admit. 
The writer ventures to indulge the hope that the general 
reader and the College student may derive from a 
thoughtful perusal of this volume some aid in clearing 
up perplexities and some light upon the nature of Christ- 
ian Faith and its relation to the Holy Scriptures. He is 
much concerned in the development of a Christianity 
that is virile and fertile,—a Christianity that rests on the 
eternal foundation of the God-Man, the Incarnate Jesus, 
and its implications. 

The subject matter has been arranged in lesson form. 
For fuller views on the topics discussed and for com- 
parison of opinions, references at the end of each lesson 
are made to a list of available works. The questions 
and problems appended to each lesson are calculated 
to test the skill and to invite the research of the student. 

My indebtedness to others is apparent on every page, 
and grateful acknowledgment is hereby expressed to 
every author from whose writings material has been 
drawn. HOR 
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The Argument for the Truth of Christianity from 
Prophecy. 
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tinued). 

Christianity the Total Answer to Man’s Religious 
Need. 


LESSON ONE 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIANITY 


The Christian View of the World: Some Fundamental 
Facts. In a recent issue of a great metropolitan news- 
paper, there appeared a striking cartoon entitled, TRUE 
CHRISTIANITY. The effort was to show how the 
rising tide of knowledge was revealing the rock by 
washing away the sands of ignorance, superstition and 
intolerance. From the era of Celsus and Porphyry 
to the days of Voltaire and Strauss, Christian believers 
have felt the necessity of meeting the challenge of 
disbelief by giving a reason for the hope that is in 
them. The new weapons of attack call for new methods 
of defense. Certain it is, that present day Christians are 
called upon to give a reason for the faith that is in them. 
Perhaps they may not need an apologetic for their own 
private religious life; there is, however, an increasing 
multitude who are bewildered by the claims and con- 
clusions of skepticism and agnosticism wearing the garb 
of science and philosophy. The Rock of Ages is being 
covered with the dust of doubt and uncertainty. It 
therefore seems necessary to make a strict examination 
of every claim to be autheritative and not even to spend 
time repelling attacks of unbelief. Some think that it 
is useless and vain to attempt a reconciliation between 
faith and science; that each is sufficient unto itself, and 
that the spheres are wholly distinct. This is a confes- 
sion that the world is too much for it whereas the Mas- 
ter has said: “Be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” Our note for Christianity must be one of vic- 
tory, not of defeat. All truth, whether scientific or 
religious, is God’s truth. This must be so when once 
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we really face the question whether truth is a unity and 
thus self-consistent, and so really the thought of God 
concerning reality. The truth which jesting Pilate 
sought was enfleshed before him, namely, God’s thought 
of a man. So the truth which the scientist seeks 1s em- 
bodied before him, namely, God’s thought of a world. 
In man, in nature, the truth is the thought of God, and 
thus sacred. But if all truth is God’s truth, then its 
search ought to bring man to God as the source of truth. 

Our viewpoint is that truth is truth wherever found; 
that the business of science is to find the truth, and of 
religion is to claim and appropriate that truth for God. 
It is ridiculous for religion to deny scientific truth. It 
is arrogant for science to deny that the truth is God’s. 
No one knows enough to deny or to doubt either. Only 
foolish men doubt the fact of God. We are to think of 
God definitely as the self-conscious unity of truth, beauty, 
and goodness. God is not an abstract inaccessible be- 
ing, nor a supernatural anthropomorphic being, but the 
inclusive Personality in whose life all natural and hu- 
man processes occur. For instance, to deny that God is 
the self-conscious unity of truth, beauty and goodness 
removes him from all human experience. Religion is 
the response of man’s thinking, feeling and acting as a 
unit to God. Man’s religion is his thought about God, 
and his feeling toward God, and his conduct in relation- 
ship to God. Man’s thought about God, some one has 
said, is responsible for mythologies, cosmologies, faith, 
doctrine, creed, belief, etc., his feeling toward God is 
responsible for his experiences of fear, awe, dependence, 
reverence, trust, humility, love, etc., and his conduct 
toward God is respons:ble for his ritual, ceremonies, 
sacrifices, and such action as his religion sanctions. Thus 
it is easily seen that religion is not reducible to one of 
the elements of human nature as its basis, but that it 
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writes itself large upon human life in its integrity. Re- 
ligion is the whole human nature and the whole human 
experience divinely related. Everywhere it is possible 
to find Him who is All in All. This is the concretest 
Christian theism, not a vague pantheism. God is a per- 
sonal individual consciousness, and religion is man’s ex- 
perience of God. As such, religion has a truth to teach, 
a message to deliver, and intellects, sensibilities and 
wills to train and possess. 

Some things are true in all religions. Each system 
seems to have its historical basis, in a sense. Each sets 
up its claim of supernatural origin. But, one by one, as 
they are subjected to a critical analysis, and as the se- 
vere test of truth is faithfully applied, their claims are 
found to consist in myth, not in fact. Christianity, how- 
ever, which is founded upon the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is an exception to the statement just made. The 
severer, the broader, and the more scientific the tests 
which have becn applied to. Christianity, the more invul- 
nerable has it proved to such attacks. 

Recognizing the facts set up in the Holy Scriptures, 
(1) that they are the revelation from God, setting forth 
both the religious and political history of Israel which, 
under the guidance of God, was in due time to bring 
forth a Saviour who would redeem the world from sin 
and death; (2) that in the person of Jesus Christ, the 
world’s Saviour and Redeemer has actually come, and 
that the statements made in the Old and New Testa- 
ments concerning the development of Israel and the rec- 
ords respecting Jesus Christ are historically true—these 
are some of the claims set forth in the Christian sys- 
tem—the Christian apologist (one who stands for the 
defence of himself or of his cause, as did Paul in his 
defence before Agrippa, answered for himself) ought to 
see that his defence of Christianity must be more than 
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simply negative. As a satisfactory working basis for 
religious hope and activity, he must prove the facts of 
Christianity beyond a reasonable doubt. To do this has 
been the purpose of the writer. ‘The historical evidence 
of Christianity from its origin has been abundant; at 
the present time it is overwhelming. The records of the 
buried past are telling their fascinatingly surprising 
story, and are adding their wealth of testimony to the 
truth of the Written Word. Christianity, like other sys- 
tems of truth, is not exempt from objections difficult to 
answer. 

While apologetics usually deals with the philosophi- 
cal and Christian evidences with the historical and prac- 
tical lines of proof, we must look at the situation in both 
fields, although we are concerned chiefly with Christian 
evidences. Our task is to establish the Christian posi- 
tions by means of the principles of investigation em- 
ployed by the current anti-Christian views, so far as 
these pririciples are valid. In the nature of the case, 
the defense to be effective must be in terms of the at- 
tack. History shows that onslaughts against the faith are 
formidable only when they claim the support of great 
and universal principles. They are, as Huxley says of 
certain imposing words, like the bearskin caps worn by 
grenadiers to make them look ferocious. We shall ex- 
amine current philosophic views in order as we proceed. 
Inductive logic studies first facts, scrutinizingly gathers 
and systematizes the facts it enjoins upon us and from 
these draws conclusions. Hypothesis and verification 
are the mental processes employed. The hypothesis 
may be a “sort of prophetic induction,”’' or as Froude 
says, it may be nothing but “an imperfect generalization 
caught up by a predisposition. A being without a pre- 
disposition might indeed exist in the form of a petrified 
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man, but not as flesh and blood.’? Frankly, the world 
has no unbiased people. Truth cannot be found without 
a predisposition in favor of something. A disinterested 
attitude of mind does not mean the “judicial” attitude 
necessarily. However, the chief thing to be kept in mind 
on this point is that hypothesis or theory is to be cast 
aside for one that is better as soon as the facts indicate 
the existence of a better. This inductive method is used 
in physical science everywhere, and in the social sciences, 
in economics, civics, sociology, and now also in ethics and 
religion. As defenders of Christianity, we have no option. 
We must hold unwaveringly that the contents of our 
Christian faith are eternal facts, the most solid of all 
realities. We must hold that the only adequate hypothe- 
sis to account for a vast mass of facts is the Christian 
hypothesis; that our science is as real as any other 
science. We must assume (1) that the world is one, 
not many; (2) that there is a Force or principle or bond 
which unites all things; (3) that the moral life of man 
has reality and worth; (4) the trustworthiness of moral 
human reason and the reality of things external to our- 
selves. We live “in an honest world.” Our implication 
is that we accept as a fact the existence of the world 
about us; that matter and force are real existences. (5) 
Personality, including self-consciousness, intelligence, and 
will, is assumed, and is as real a datum of experience 
as any known to us. Indeed, it is agreed that mind 
states are better known to us than chemical processes; 
that the world of persons about us is as definite a fact 
as the world of things. These are the leading facts taken 
for granted, i.e., assumed. 

It is well to remember (1) that science has nothing 
to do with the conclusion which affirms matter and de- 
nies spirit, or vice versa, which asserts or denies God; 
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it looks only at the facts of nature or the facts of man’s 
moral and religious activities. The ultimate beliefs of 
religion are trustworthy. (2) That the facts of religion 
are as real as the facts of physical nature. For example, 
the attraction of affection between persons is as real 
as the attraction of gravitation between bodies; the force 
of will which constructed the steam engine is just as ac- 
tual as the force of steam which propels the engine. The 
data of spirit are “given” to us as truly as are the data 
of matter. Their conclusions concerning spirit may be 
substantiated as definitely as any other conclusions. (3) 
Verification may be as complete or only approximately 
so in the one as in the other. (4) That mental and spir- 
itual are known best, because in these realms we ex- 
amine largely what takes place within while in the phsyi- 
cal realm we study events without our own nature. There 
ought to be no conflict of interest or method, but the 
heartiest cooperation at every point. (5) That diverse 
conclusions are due to different spheres of thought. 
However, the study of personal and spiritual matters 
should not blind men to the physical order. As is well 
known, Darwin lost interest in poetry and music, because, 
as he said, his mind became a sort of mill for grinding 
out general truths from large masses of physical facts. 
But the subjects in which the biologist lost interest 
did not thereby lose their standing. There is only one 
way to settle the controversy between the man who finds 
only matter at the end of his researches, as does Haeckel 
in the Riddle of the Universe, and the man who finds 
God there, as does Fiske in his THROUGH NATURE 
TO GOD, and that is to ask which view best accounts 
for all the facts in both departments of investigation— 
the facts of the personal as well as the facts of the physi- 
cal realm. In other words, the principle of unity, con- 
sidered as fundamental to thought and held by science 
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and philosophy as an axiom, will determine the final 
result. Unity through personality is the only bond 
which will meet the requirements. The fact that the ul- 
timate ground of the world is a Person possesses as 
great scientific validity as any of the ultimate beliefs of 
physical science itself. T. H. Huxley in his SCIENCE 
and CHRISTIAN TRADITION talks like a believer in 
Christianity, when he says: “The ground of every one of 
our actions, and the validity of all our reasonings rest 
upon the great act of faith, which leads us to take the 
experience of the past as a safe guide in our dealings 
with the present and future.” Science is founded upon 
unproved first truths, hypotheses or assumptions. In 
short, it rests on “the great act of faith.” 

There are, then, four classes of facts, which favor the 
Christian view—the view that the ground of all things 
is a Person, and that that Person has spoken to the world 
in and through Jesus Christ. This is the only adequate 
and satisfactory hypothesis for the following four classes 
of facts: (1) Those presented in physical nature and 
natural religion; (2) those presented in New Testament 
Revelation; (3) those presented in Christian history; 
and (4) those presented in religious experience. The 
first group of facts deals with Pantheism, materialism, 
agnosticism, and evolution—theories which oppose the 
Christian and theistic view, concluding with the evi- 
dences for the existence of God from the material uni- 
verse, and the probability, or otherwise, of his revealing 
himself to man. The second group of facts lies at the 
heart of the evidences for Christianity. The historic 
facts of the revelation through Christ are examined with 
special reference to his Person and work. The argu- 
ments in favor of Christianity are seen to be stronger 
and stronger the more they are examined. They are of 


sHuxley, T. H.:; Science and Christian Tradition; p243. 
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a widely different character, and each appeals most 
strongly to a certain class of minds, so each is often said 
to be the chief argument for Christianity, but they are 
probably of equal value. Among the arguments are 
those from miracles including of course the Resurrection 
of Christ; from prophecy; from Christ’s sinless charac- 
ter. Then the next group of facts deals with the evi- 
dence of history, a form of proof which has the greatest 
cogency to many minds, The last group deals with the 
argument from Christian experience as an important 
evidence of Christianity, which appeals with great force 
to persons who “know whom they have believed.” All 
these arguments mutually support one another, and are 
cumulative. For instance, miracles are less difficult to 
believe when it is seen that they were to establish a re- 
ligion which has for centuries exercised a greater in- 
flunce on humanity than anything else; and prophecies 
become stronger when it is seen that the Life foretold 
was one that had such supreme and far-reaching effects. 

Three considerations, thus, inspire the conviction 
that the Christian view of God and the world will pre- 
vail. (1) Because intellectually it meets the require- 
ments of the problem as well as any other view; indeed, 
it meets them far better for all except those who reject 
the supernatural. (2) Morally and spiritually it is in- 
comparably superior to all other theories. (3) Both 
man’s intellectual and moral natures are ultimately one 
and essentially harmonious in the end. Both unities— 
that within man’s nature and that in the external 
world—are provided for in the Christian view which 
recognizes both a divine Person behind nature and a 
divine enterprise of redemption in human history. As 
has been well said, the metaphysical God of theism 
thus becomes the missionary and moral God of 
historic time establishing his kingdom among men. 
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Stating succinctly, the viewpoint of this treatise, our 
thought is that the Fundamentals of Christianity, as we 
may call them, which appeal to the enlightened Christ- 
ian are: (1) Belief in the personal God, the Designer and 
Creator of the Universe, our Father, graciously revealed 
in Jesus Christ, the virgin-born Son of God. (2) Belief 
in God’s Written Word, essentially a book of personal 
religious life and experience, knowing which inspired 
book is the fundamental of fundamentals, the foundation 
of foundations. (3) Belief in Jesus Christ, God become 
Incarnate in human flesh, our supreme and final au- 
thority in religion and conduct; belief in his sinless birth, 
and in his miraculous life and death and resurrection, 
ascension and blessed hope of his personal coming 
again,—ever-living, savingly active, in the lives of 
His saints, the Church, and in all those whom 
He seeks to save in order that God’s purpose may be 
fully accomplished. (4) Belief in the Holy Spirit, Com- 
forter, Teacher, and Guide, whose inspiring presence and 
efficacious help are continually at work in the history 
of men and nations. (5) Belief in the Christian exper- 
ience of God (Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) as a real, 
verifiable experience, the evidence of which can be tested 
and demonstrated as real by the strictest scientific meth- 
ods. Every truly saved man finds daily indisputable evi- 
dence of the reality, activity, and interest of the personal 
God. The Gospel brings into the sunshine of the living 
world what is planted by God in the human personality 
incipiently. In nature, in experience, and in history, we 
find much corroborative evidence of the existence of the 
Personal God, the Author of Life and destiny. Faith 
and science have their respective objectives, and should 
correct and supplement each other. Enlightened Christ- 
ianity and real science, correctly understood, are co-op- 
erators in the service of truth. Both have to do with the 
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Universe and man’s well-being as part of the Universe. 
The experienced Christian knows that God gives him 
light concerning Himself as the Ultimate Cause. This 
light man is able to hand on to others as it applies to 
the whole knowing, feeling, and willing life of man 
within and without. These fundamentals give us the 
sure light concerning God, man, redemption, and des- 
tiny. Christianity is the absolute, final, and all-sufficient 
religion; it is purer, fuller, truer, more soul-satisfying 
than all the other religions. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


. Outline the lesson. 

. What is the significance of the cartoon reference? 

. Who are Celsus? Porphyry? Voltaire? Strauss? 

. What are the new methods of attack which call for new 
methods of defence? 

. Why is it necessary for Christian believers to be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them? Can the evo- 
lutionist accept the Sacred Scriptures? Support your answer. 

6. Why are so many people bewildered by the claims and con- 

clusions of skepticism and disbelief? Does anybody know 
enough to doubt or to deny God? The Sacred Scriptures? 

7. Distinguish between faith and science. What do you think 

of the idea of attempting to reconcile them? 
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Interpret the statement: All truth, whether scientific or re- 
ligious is really God’s truth. 

What is God’s thought of a man? of a world? Why are 
both conceptions Sacred? 


. What is the business of science? of Religion? 
. Why is it ridiculous for religion to deny scientific truth? 


arrogant for science to deny that all truth is God’s? 


. How are we to think of od? Of Religion? 
. For what is man’s thought about God responsible? his 


feeling toward God responsible? his conduct in relation to 
God responsible? 

What truth does religion (natural and revealed) have to 
teach? What message to deliver? What powers to train 
and possess? 

What are some of the things true in all religions? 

Upon what is Christianity founded? Why has it proved 
invulnerable to all attacks? 

What are the claims set forth in the Christian system? 
What is meant by “the Christian apologist? In what sense 
was Paul one? 

What is the purpose of this treatise? 

Tell how the records of the buried past are today adding 
their wealth of testimony to the truth of the written Word. 
Distinguish Apologetics and Christian Evidences. What is 
our task in this treatise? 

When are onslaughts against the faith formidable? 

What does inductive logic study? What is meant by hy- 
pothesis? Verification? In what sciences is the inductive 
method used? 

The “judicial” attitude of mind does not mean a disinter- 
ested attitude. Explain. 

What are our asumptions in this subject? 

What are five things mentioned in the lesson that should 
be remembered in the study of this subject? 

How settle dispute between the man who finds only matter 
at the end of his researches and the man who finds God 
there? Cite illustrations. 

Why will no impersonal principle answer? 

What is meant by the statement that science rests on “the 
great act of faith?” 

What are the four classes of facts which favor the Christian 
view? And what are the implications of each group of facts? 
How do you think miracles show the omnipotence of God? 
How do prophecies show his omniscience? How does the 
character of Christ show his perfect goodness? 
Mention three considerations which inspire the conviction 
that the CHRISTIAN view of God and the world will 
prevail. 

How does the demand for unity within man’s nature ans- 
wer to the demand for unity in the external world? 

What are the fundamentals of Christianity? 


LESSON yO 


SOME ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES AS TO 
THE ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE 


From the earliest times, humanity has been deeply in- 
terested in such questions as: What is the world? Is it 
real, or mere appearance? How came the world to be 
what it is? What is the final truth and explanation of 
the world? What is the key to the mystery of being? 
What is truth, and how is it distinguished from false- 
hood? Can we really know anything at all? Does God 
exist? If so, is He a person or must He be confused 
with the universe itself? These, and many others, are 
some of the problems which the intellectual as well as 
the moral and religious demands of man’s nature make 
it impossible to avoid. The mere recital of them should 
convince us of two things: (1) that their solution lies 
far outside of the realm of any special science, and (2) 
that the very nature of experience as an ongoing, chang- 
ing process forbids completeness and finality of solution 
by finite minds. 

Many answers have been given to these questions. 
The Christian view is well known. It affirms the exist- 
ence of a Personal, ethical, self-revealing God. For the 
Christian believer the only adequate answer is God. The 
Christian view affirms that Jesus Christ is the eternal 
Son of God and the revealer of God. Our chief task will 
be to examine the evidence for this revelation made by 
Jesus Christ who in the fulness of time took upon Him- 
self our humanity, and in whom dwells all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily. It is thus at the outset a system 
of theism, and as such is opposed to all systems of athe- 
ism, agnosticism, pantheism, or mere deism. Hence 
we must consider briefly the question from the view- 
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point of those who do not accept the Christian revelation. 
In doing so we are limited to the evidence of the world 
within us and the world without us. For the basis of any 
theory of the world, we must confine ourselves to facts as 
we know them. The usual method of finding out truth is 
the same in all sciences. The process consists of very large 
and important steps: (1) Get the facts; (2) ‘Form a the- 
ory;(3) Test the theory; and (4) Use the new truthasa 
basis for further reasoning. The scientific spirit warns us 
constantly that guesses or mere preferences are not suffi- 
cient ; it takes nobody’s statement as authority, seeks only 
facts, insists that the voice of the facts shall silence all oth- 
er voices. Something actually given to us or ascertained by 
us is then, the only solid rock on which a theory may safe- 
ly rest. Be fearless, but tolerant of others; critical for the 
sake of truth, and let facts be facts, whatever the conse- 
quences. The earnest truth seeker differs widely from the 
mere opinion peddler. In all theories built thus on facts, 
there may be, as Huxley has said, somewhat of the venture 
of faith. This is true of all theories, non-Christian as well 
as Christian. Hence the necessity for a fact foundation for 
all theories. Man isa product of two worlds: the world a- 
bout him, which is a great world of fact including trees, 
animals, hills, stars, and suns, and the world within him, 
including his thoughts, feelings, acts of will, his self-con- 
sciousness. Hence, human personality, the inner and outer 
worlds contrasted, is also a world of fact. These two 
worlds of fact (known things without and within us) are 
generally spoken of as the world of matter and the world 
of spirit. These really are the only two things we know 
if we except moral good and evil. Matter has been sub- 
divided further into force and motion, or into atoms and 
molecules, but however subdivided it remains just the 
world of matter. So also the world of spirit is generally 
regarded as thought, or as feeling, or as will, or as self- 
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consciousness. But however thought of, it is the world 
of spirit and nothing else. 


THE TWO WORLDS—OF MATTER AND MIND 


OR SPIRIT. Are they two worlds in reality? Is there 
no way of considering mind so as to make it really the 
same as matter, or vice versa? This question brings us 
at once into the very heart of the present discussion into 
the scientific and philosophic world. “The principle of 
unity is that which here controls the thinking of men. 
Our minds by their very makeup demand unity. They 
insist upon an ultimate One of some kind from which 
other things proceed. If we see and know two things, 
the mind will ask which of the two is the first and which 
second in order of time and importance. Or, is there a 
third something behind the two things we know which 
is itself the ultimate One we are seeking? What is the 
first cause, the uncaused existence which is deeper than 
all that is dependent and finite within us and about us?” 
This is the problem that has given rise to the various 
theories of the universe. It is our purpose to examine 
now the representative types of these theories, and to 
test the merits of each in three ways: (1) by its adher- 
ence to known facts, and (2) by the truthfulness of its 
inferences from these facts, and (3) by the degree of 
completeness with which it takes account of the facts. 
Classification and analysis of the Theories. The the- 
ories themselves have been divided into two great classes: 
(1) Those which take as their starting point the facts 
of the world of matter, and give their own explanation 
of the origin of personality, and (2) Those which take 
as that starting point the facts of the world of persons, 
and of course seek to explain the world of matter below 
the personal plane. Each one shall have to decide which 
theory on the whole commends itself to his acceptance 
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as an explanation of the totality of things. We shall 
examine pantheism, which identifies God with the world 
and unifies all things in a single substance; materialism, 
which also seeks to explain all things by a single prin- 
ciple which it finds in matter; agnosticism, which denies 
the possibility of our knowing the ultimate reality of ex- 
istence; evolution, the current scientific view of nature, 
also employed in much of the philosophy of our day; and 
theism, which signifies that there is a ground and cause 
for all things,. that the first cause of the world is a Per- 
son who dwells in all things and is at the same time 
above all created things. 

The pantheistic theory as to the origin of the uni- 
verse has appeared in a variety of forms. The term 
pantheism means that God is all and all is God. 
The theory wears either a materialistic or spiritualistic 
type, according to the point of view from which facts 
are regarded. From the lower point of view, matter it- 
self is of the very nature of the Deity. In this form, 
the theory is only a higher phase of materialism. From 
the higher point of view, the Deity is the spiritual ex- 
istence pervading all things; the spiritual force operat- 
ing through all things; the immanent cause of all 
occurrences. In this type of the theory, matter and 
intellect present broken discoveries of the grandeur of 
absolute being. According to pantheism, matter and 
all visible forms of creaturely existence are nothing but 
the living garment of God, as Goethe the great poet of 
pantheism called it, following Spinoza, the great philoso- 
pher of pantheism; God is not a person, not a He, but 
an infinite IT, devoid of consciousness, a God who 
comes to consciousness only in finite existences. 

The common aim of the theory is to maintain not 
only the unity of the source of finite existence but ab- 
solute and eternal unity of all existence. That there 
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is a changeable, a fluctuating, even an evanescent ex- 
istence, is admitted; but the imperfect and transitory 
are only phenomenal—the mere varying manifestations 
of the one abiding, unchangeable Being. The mind of 
man finds it difficult to think of a God above nature, 
from whom nature proceeded by an act of creation. Such 
a God seems to be simply a mechanic who has con- 
structed a machine and left it to itself to run its course. 
Then also many minds find it hard to grasp the idea of 
creation—to grasp how a world can be called into being 
from nothing. Besides our religious nature yearns for 
a God near at hand to whom man can speak as friend 
to friend—with whom he can have intimate fellowship. 
So, in its quest for unity, pantheism attempts to provide 
the needs and to overcome these difficulties which the 
mind and heart of man encounter as he seeks an ex- 
planation of the world. It tries to find a way to bridge 
the chasm between matter and spirit, and thus to make 
of the two things one thing. The difficulty of this un- 
dertaking is very apparent. 

Benedict Spinoza, born in Amsterdam, 1632, the 
father of modern pantheism, offered as the solution to 
the difficulty the idea of substance. ‘By substance I 
mean that which is in itself, and is conceived by means 
of itself; that is, that the conception of which does not 
need to be formed from the conception of any other 
thing.”* There is but one real thing, and that thing 
exists in itself and by itself. This one and universal 
substance is the real ground of every thing else. But 
how are we to account for the two things we know, 
mind and matter and their various forms so very diverse 
in their nature and appearance, if in reality there is 
but one thing? Pantheism answers: Matter and mind 
are only attributes of the one substance, which, as infinite 


iThe Philosophy of Spinoza, p25. 
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and perfect, has every attribute of perfection, Since we 
are limited and finite we have knowledge of but two of 
these attributes, namely, “thought” and “extension.” 
Pantheism says, these are not opposite and contradic- 
tory things; they are rather different aspects of the same 
thing, the eternal substance, and belong to its very es- 
sence. 

Again, says pantheism, matter or extension exists in 
modes; matter may be at rest or in motion. So also 
thought; the. modes of thought are intellect and will. 
All modes and all attributes belong to the one substance; 
they have no separate and independent existence. Under 
a pantheistic view, the visible world, the cosmos, van- 
ishes altogether. Everything we see is eternal because 
every thing is an attribute or mode of the eternal sub- 
stance, yet nothing we see is eternal because everything 
we know is a passing phase of the eternal. These pass- 
ing phases will give place to other passing phases, and 
so on. “Men, families, civilizations, solar systems, these 
are but phantom forms which stalk across the stage of 
the universe and vanish into eternal oblivion.” 

The View of God held by pantheism. God, in this 
view, is not only the life of the world, or a world soul, 
He actually is the world; He is the sum total of all 
things; He is the ground of all things; the essence of 
which mind and matter, with their modes, are the attri- 
butes; He did not create the world, because essentially 
He Is the world. Everything comes from Him, and de- 
pends upon His divine nature. Nature, in the sense of 
this world and all that it contains, is thus caught up 
into God who expresses Himself by means of His two 
attributes of thought and extension, which do not, how- 
ever, constitute two separate things. In a universe in 
which there exists but a single being and that infinite, 
it is useless to look for marks which would distinguish 
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substances from one another. It need scarcely be 
pointed out that the pantheism of Spinoza, only the 
one-God exists, is not to be confounded with mono- 
theism which holds that one Ged alone exists. While 
monotheism believes that the divine nature itself de- 
mands of necessity that God be eternal, unchangeable, 
and omnipresent, it does not, on the other hand, deny 
reality to things outside of God. These things both 
exist, separate from the existence of God, and act as 
primary agents, to a certain extent independent of the 
acts of God. Thought is an attribute of the Deity, but 
extension is an attribute of matter alone. Matter and 
mind, or the world and God; are therefore not to be 
confused as they are in the system of Spinoza. Accord- 
ing to pantheism, God is the cause of the universe only 
“as the apple is the cause of its red color, as the milk 
“is the cause of whiteness, sweetness and liquidness, and 
not as the father is the cause of the child’s existence or 
even as the sun is the cause of the heat.” God is not a per- 
son, for personality implies limitation, according to pan- 
theism. I know myself only in contrast with something not 
myself; this limitation is essential to the idea of personali- 
ty, urges pantheism, and hence it cannot belong to God. 
The distinguishing mark of pantheism, then, is that it in- 
sists that there is but one real and abiding existence. Thus 
it is seen,that pantheism is essentially monistic; it cannot 
tolerate any form of dualism save that of external appear- 
ance. The universe is a whole or a unit which, through the 
ages, has unfolded into a multitude of forms. All the var- 
iety we see in the world is a manifestation, in one form or 
another, of the one eternal substance. According to Spin- 
oza, thought is one attribute of substance, but personality 
is not; the universal substance is impersonal. By an inner 
law peculiar to itself this universal, impersonal substance 
is capable of this varied expression. 
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CAN WE ACCEPT PANTHEISM? Notwithstand- 
ing its fascination for many minds, our answer must 
emphatically be, we cannot. Pantheism differs from 
atheism in holding to something besides and beneath 
finite things—an all-pervading Cause or Essence. It 
differs from deism in denying that God is separate from 
the world, and that the world is sustained and girded by 
energies imparted from without, though inherent in it. 
it agrees with theism in affirming the immanence of 
God—the divine indwelling in the world; but it differs 
from theism in denying to the immanent power, personal 
consciousness and will, and an existence of the world. 
Pantheism denies creation, while theism asserts creation. 
When pantheism denies will and conscious intelligence, 
it excludes design or final causes. “Finite things emerge 
into being, and pass away, and the course of nature pro- 
ceeds through the perpetual operation of an agency 
which takes no cognizance of its work except so far as 
it may arrive at self-consciousness in man.” But pan- 
theism relieves the problem of evil of some of its darker 
aspects; evil is temporary; a passing phase of the 
world, a section of the panorama of being, which we now 
behold, but in time may disappear altogether; so reasons 
pantheism. Thus men may be induced to submit, if 
not encouraged to aspire. Pantheism may breed a cer- 
tain stoic type of endurance if it cannot produce heroes 
of achievement. 

Is it posible to try pantheism by the tests suggested 
in the early part of the lesson by conformity to the facts 
as we know them? We have two great facts given us 
by observation and by science, namely, matter and mind. 
But neither observation nor science shows us how mat- 
ter and mind may be merged into one, or how one may 
be transformed into the other. Surely there is some- 
thing somewhere under which they may be reconciled 
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or harmonized if not made identical. But that this is a 
substance of which they are attributes there is no evi- 
dence. A divine will is the more probable explanation. 

The duality of existence being admitted as fact, to 
establish a real unity is the great difficulty. Descending 
in the scale of being, the difficulty of attributing known 
existence to the Absolute is very considerable. Ascend- 
ing in the scale, human life, though highest in type, pre- 
sents the greatest obstacle to the acceptance of this 
philosophy. Man is the living refutation of it. The 
personality which makes independent action possible; 
the law which applies to such personality; the obligation 
which flows from this law; action at one time in obedi- 
ence to the law, at another time in violation of it, these 
are facts which make it impossible for us legitimately to 
accept or include all being in unity. Nevertheless pan- 
theism manipulates the facts as we know them; does 
not leave matter and mind distinct, but makes them 
coalesce into one substance, and thus violates a first 
principle of science, which requires us to leave facts as 
we find them. Pantheism gains unity by force and not 
by thought. Our philosophy must not force the two 
things together, for reasons cited above. 

Pantheism also denies the relation of cause and effect, 
yet the active and passive sides of nature are rec- 
ognized. Even in a pantheistic theory of the world, 
the law of causation on which science builds must find 
place. The philosophy which declines the search for 
causes is naturally at its weakest in seeking for a Deity, 
and in arranging forms of worship. 

Pantheism really teaches two principles instead of 
one. ‘The inner principle of its universal and eternal 
substance, by which it manifests itself in many modes 
and moods, as man and animal, plant and plant, is an 
unfathomable mystery. How the substance can appear 
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in a variety of ways is as profound a secret as the cre- 
ative act of theism. Besides the inner principle of 
change added to the substance gives us two things 
after all.” 

Pantheism errs in another way. Spinoza began with a 
substance, which was essentially thought, as the basis 
of his theory, agreeing in this with Descartes. But 
- thought is known only as personal, as an attribute of 
personality, not by itself, only in connection with will 
and feeling -and self-consciousness. Here again he de- 
parted from known facts, tearing a fact away from other 
facts and building upon that. This is unscientific. If 
pantheism recognizes thought, it must recognize person- 
ality also. Both our idea of unity and our idea of sub- 
stance are derived from ourselves, our own selves which 
is the one permanent thing having attributes and the 
one substance we know best. He is thus inconsistent 
in borrowing his conception of unity from his own per- 
sonality and denying personality in the great unifying 
substance. Pantheism stands in direct contradiction to 
consciousness, 

Pantheism denies the personality of God, because 
personality implies limitation. It is urged that the self 
must have a not-self in order to become conscious; that 
there must be something outside of us for us to resist 
in order that we may become fully aware of our own 
personality. The philosopher Lotze has given us the 
best answer to this, as follows: Only imperfect person- 
ality requires this external stimulus. Men grow toward 
a personality which is not in need of a not-self to de- 
velop it or maintain it. The need of the not-self at first 
is incidental. It ceases by and by. An electric current 
from without may be required at first to arouse a dis- 
eased nerve, but when health is restored the nerve has 
life and feeling within and of itself. So it is of person- 
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ality. The divine personality needs no outside or finite 
influence to keep it alive.t Personality is the highest 
known form of perfection. The denial of the personality 
of God has weighty objections, as‘we shall now proceed 
to show. Pantheism destroys morality. Morality is im- 
possible in a pantheistic view of the world. If man is 
a part of God and not a personal being distinct from 
God, then his acts are God’s acts. Spinoza held that sin 
is simply privation, partial existence, this and no more; 
what a man does is necessitated, not freely chosen; the 
universal substance does not admit of free moral choice; 
all happenings are simply the out-speakings of this sub- 
stance on the surface of things. We think we are free, 
but this is illusion ; so is moral accountability. No distinc- 
tion is left between natural history and moral history. The 
history of men is like the history of plants, necessitated 
by an inner principle, but without responsibility for good 
or evil. Pantheism sweeps away the absolute antithesis 
between good and evil, the perception of which is the very 
life of conscience. Under Pantheism, evil is normal, wher- 
ever it occurs. Evil, when viewed in all its relations, is 
good. Such a judgment respecting moral evil undermines 
morality in theory and would corrupt society. All re- 
straint would be removed; men would drift hither and 
thither along the lines of least resistance. It would dis- 
solve the bonds of obligation, In the proportion in which 
the unperverted moral sense corresponds to the reality of 
things, to that extent is pantheism in all its forms dis- 
proved. Every system of pantheism is necessarian. 
We have just shown that the moment we consider 
the moral life of man, pantheism fails; so also does it 
fail on the religious side. The core of religion is fellow- 
ship between persons—between man and man, and God 
and man. An impersonal substance cannot fellowship. 


1H Lotzé: Microcosmos, pp659-688. 
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While Spinoza was influenced by a religious motive, yet 
he sacrificed the religious to the speculative interest. Pan- 
theism is not a religion, which always suggests fellow- 
ship. Consciousness teaches us that we are free and 
responsible. On the rock of consciousness, pantheism is 
shattered. All the facts of man’s moral and religious 
consciousness are directly opposed to pantheism. We 
know we have fellowship with God. All our moral 
struggles, all our deepest sin and suffering are thus sus- 
tained. “If we are a part of a blind, purposeless sub- 
stance which blunders in our blundering and is stupid 
in our stupidity, and which sins in our sinning, it boots 
little to talk of thought as pertaining to that substance.” 
Then it is the same as materialism and fatalism in effect, 
and the distinction betwen “what is” and “what ought 
to be’ vanishes. But if God is a holy person and man 
distinct from him and responsible to him, as theism 
teaches, then sin may be condemned, repudiated, over- 
come; then all glorious moral and spiritual attainment 
and achievement are possible. The Christian view af- 
firms the creation of the world by God. His immanent 
presence in it, His transcendence over it, and His holy 
and wise government of it for moral ends, 

So we are forced to conclude that pantheism is an 
inadequate solution of the problem of the world, because 
(1) it ignores so many facts of science and of human 
consciousness; (2) it forces solution at points where the 
problem as yet seems insoluble; (3) it is too far removed 
from a factual basis and thus leaves us with as many 
unfathomable mysteries as before; and (4) it contents 
itself with affirmation instead of demonstration. Thus 
it gives no satisfactory explanation of the world from 
the standpoint of science, philosophy, ethics or religion. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Outline the lesson. 
. Mention some questions human thought has been interested 


in for ages. Make a list of your own. 
Why is it impossible for men to escape these questions? 


. What is the answer of theism to them? Of deism? 


How does pantheism differ from atheism, deism, material- 
ism, evolution, and theism? 


. What are the four important steps in the process of dis- 


covering truth? Explain them. 


. Distinguish between the world of matter and the world of 


mind. What is the attitude of pantheism toward them? 


8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15). 
16. 
17. 


18. 
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What are the suggested ways for testing the representa- 
tive theories of the universe? 

Distinguish the materialistic and spiritualistic types of pan- 
theism. 

What is the common aim of the pantheistic theory? 

What need did pantheism seek to provide? Why and how? 
Evaluate Spinoza’s key to the difficulty. 

What becomes of the visible world (nature) under a pan- 
theistic view? 

What view of God did pantheism hold? 

In what sense is pantheism monistic? 

Do you think pantheism is tenable? If not, why not? 
Point out how pantheism gains unity by force and not by 
thought. 

Wherein is pantheism inconsistent on cause and effect? 


19.Tell how our ideas of unity and substance are derived from 


20. 
Ze 
22; 
23: 
24. 
25: 


our own selves. 

Why do you think pantheism denies the personality of God? 
Give Lotze’s answer also. 

How does pantheism destroy morality? Religion? Give 
examples. 

Explain how-the facts of consciousness destroy pantheism. 
Cite illustrations. 

Summarize the reasons for the failure of pantheism to solve 
satisfactorily the problem of the origin of the universe. 
What is the Christian affirmation concerning the creation 
of the world? Concerning God? 

Explain- such statements as: “Through Nature to God”? 
“Through man to God?” “Through psychology to God?” 


LESSON THREE 


MATERIALISM; ANOTHER THEORY AS TO 
THE ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE 


In our last lesson, we saw how pantheism ends the 
quest for unity by asserting that there is but one sub- 
stance, and that matter and mind are simply modes of 
its manifestation, the inside and the outside, as it were. 
Closely akin to pantheism are two other ways of regard- 
ing the universe: one takes the pantheistic principle 
of thought and the other the pantheistic principle of 
extension, and through these seeks a solution to the 
problem of the world. Out of the principle of thought 
arises the theory of idealism, and from that of extension 
or matter comes the theory of materialism. While we 
are chiefly concerned with materialism, yet we shall give 
a brief account of the existence of idealism in its modi- 
fied forms. 

Idealism, also known as Spiritualism and Spiritism, 
maintains that only the soul is real—in direct opposition 
to materialism. Idealists talk about the body, or matter, 
but not in the sense that it is an essential part of man 
and a real thing. Idealism finds the unifying principle 
of the world in thought. Everything which exists is 
thought. Idealism asserts, however, that things do not 
exist independent of mind. All being is pure thought. 
The physical is but an aspect of the psychical. Matter 
does not really exist. Thus idealism reasons, and con- 
tinues: Thought and existence are identical; Matter 
viewed properly, is thought and nothing else; Cause and 
effect as observed in the world of matter are really a 
mental ideal; space, seen all about us, is also a way of 
regarding matter which the mind itself creates; space 
is spoken of as the envelope which the mind slips over 
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all objects around it; this is true also of all the other 
forms of thought about material things; we never get 
at anything except ideas, or thought. These ideas, ideal- 
ism Says, are not merely our own ideas confined within 
the limits of our own minds. The world without us or 
about us is too actual for us to rest in this conclusion. 
The world exists actually outside of us. What is it, 
then? Idealism answers that the external world represents 
for us the thoughts of God; that world is the great thinker 
in the act of thinking his thoughts, and we are thinkers 
who think his thoughts after him. Now, says idealism, 
all mental activity is of this kind. If I search the stars 
I thereby exhibit some knowledge of the stars and im- 
ply a great deal more possible knowledge. But this 
knowledge which is possible to me must be actual to a 
larger self which includes me. All my future knowledge 
of the stars will be a-coming to myself in the larger and 
all inclusive self. My mind, then, by its very constitu- 
tion implies a larger mind. -When I think of a thing as 
finite my thought implies the existence of an infinite 
and of a mind that is infinite. This infinite self, of which 
I am a part, we are told by idealism, is God himself, 
who is a self-conscious Person. Beginning thus with an 
idea nothing is found in the world about us or in the 
world above us but the one Being whose chief charac- 
teristic is ideas. All the development of the world then 
is just a development of God’s thought; the development 
going on is simply the development of thought! This 
is only one constructive principle of idealism, namely, 
a bond of unity for all existing things. The prime 
characteristic of this unity is activity or change, its es- 
sence is mind, and our understanding of it depends on 
our interpretations of its many processes in terms of 
the mental. The most powerful exponents of this view 
in modern philosophy are Fichte and Hegel. In Eng- 
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land, Green, Bradley, and Bosanquet were idealists, and 
in the United States the leading defender of the idealistic 
point of view was Josiah Royce. Up to very recent 
times idealism was the most popular form of philosophy. 
The great truth that it teaches is that we never reach a 
place in the investigation of the world where thought 
is not, for we find it interlaced in all created things. 
Everywhere in the universe we see evidences of the 
presence of a Thinker; see it in the beginning, in all 
between, and in the end. Yet idealism fails to preserve 
freedom and personality. It repeats the mistake of pan- 
theism in forcing a unity between mind and matter, be- 
tween existence and thought, where we do not find it. 
For example, we know mind in ourselves and we know 
matte¥ about us, and we know differences between 
them; one is extended and the other is not extended; the 
outside world is the realm of necessity while our inner 
world of Mind is a world of freedom. As stated before, 
if God is all, then man is nothing. Idealism strives hard 
to justify our belief that God and man are distinct and 
each has worth for himself, but it fails in the attempt. 
All experience teaches us that things are two. We are 
forced, therefore, to conclude that idealism is a one-sided 
theory of reality, and not in harmony with facts ascer- 
tainable with any known methods of science. To over- 
emphasize the subjective and qualitative side of knowl- 
edge as the idealist does, and to disregard totally its ob- 
jective side is a very arbitrary procedure, to say the least. 
Dualism is a relative truth which no intellectual process 
has as yet been able to overcome. While idealism is 
doing good service against materialism as a philosophy, 
and at some points has contact with Christianity, yet 
its weaknesses are those of pantheism. To attempt also 
to expunge from consciousness our sense of freedom 
and responsibility and to annul our personality by merg- 
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ing man’s personality and God’s into one are dangerous 
and ruinous and cannot do otherwise than lead to many 
evil results. 


The Materialistic Theory 


Since much of the scientific thought of modern times 
is materialistic, this anti-theistic theory demands serious 
consideration. The materialist believes that matter is 
eternal and endowed with certain properties which ac- 
count for all things in existence; that life and mind and 
spirit are but an inscrutable manifestation of matter. 

Materialism begins with the atom while idealism be- 
gan with the idea. Materialism says that as a house is 
puilt of bricks, so the world is built of atoms; these 
atoms were originally in motion, not uniform motion, 
however ; the motion tended to deflect some of the atoms 
away from the others; thus difference arose and the 
world began. 

All idealists insist upon the idea of force. Given 
matter, force and motion, and we have the world as we 
know it as a result. As intelligence came in later in the 
order of nature, the course of the development was not 
guided by intelligence. So chance or fate or necessity 
became the law of the unfolding of matter into the pres- 
ent orderly world. 

The fundamental conception of every kind of mate- 
rialism may be summed up in the statement that all vi- 
tality is body, matter. The soul or mind is an attribute 
of matter, just as attraction and repulsion, heat and 
light, are attributes. No substances other than those 
composed of matter exist. The primary qualities of 
matter are extension, impenetrability, figure and motion, 
and, it is out of this stuff, so to speak, that bodies are 
composed. Sensations are simply the secondary quali- 
ties of things, and do not exist separated from the per- 
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son who experiences them. They are, like thoughts, a 
function of the movement of the sense organs and the 
brain, which are material, the product of matter. We 
see gradations in matter up to mind, and hence we are 
to infer that mind is just another gradation of matter. 
The brain acts on the mind and the mind on the brain. 
Things utterly unlike cannot act thus upon each other. 
Thought, no less than matter, consists of molecules in 
motion. All ideas come from sensation; hence all ideas 
are material. 

Among the French philosophers during the eigh- 
teenth century, when materialism reached its highest 
point of influence, thinking became a function of the 
brain, for the reason that physiological processes always 
accompany psychological processes. As the operations 
of the nervous system are purely mechanical, so the 
operations of the mind can be explained in mechanical 
terms without any recourse to spiritual entities or for- 
ces. Moreover, science sees in the processes and acts 
of consciousness as, for example, judgment, volition, 
etc., only a very special kind of physiological process. 
Everything in biology, anatomy, and physiology, how- 
ever, points to a necessary dependence of mind on brain, 
There is, therefore, no reason to suppose that any sub- 
stance. other than matter exists in the universe. Of 
course, materialism denies the existence of a personal 
God. He is not needed; the world can be accounted for 
otherwise. The marvelous development of experimental 
science since the beginning of the nineteenth century be- 
stowed new life on the dying materialism of LeMettrie 
and Holbach. The doctrine of evolution gave added 
support to the view that mind is a useless luxury in 
trying to explain the universe, implying, according to 
the general opinion, a gradual development of all things 
from an original lifeless atom, which, solely by the ac- 
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tion of the forces with which it was endowed from the 
beginning, has originated everything, living and non- 
living, physical and psychical. Existence, therefore, 
becomes a problem primarily of chemistry, which is it- 
self but a form of physics. Materialism relies mainly 
upon the law of conservation of energy to justify itself. 
Throughout nature, force passes through many changes. 
By chemical actions or otherwise forces existing in one 
form are modified and reappear in other forms. Hence, 
all that we call spiritual is thus the product of the physi- 
cal, and a belief in the immortality of the soul can 
have no place in this view, for there is nothing in the 
world but matter. Thus it is that materialism, whether 
in the form of materialistic monism, sensationalism, or 
positivism is utterly discredited before contemporary 
thought. The duality of nature must be recognized. 
Only a philosophy which assures to mind as large a 
place in the universe as it does to body can hope to make 
a lasting appeal to present-day thought. 

Arguments in Favor of Materialism. Briefly sum- 
marized, they are as follows: only extended objects exist 
in space. A spiritual substance is by hypothesis unex- 
tended. For example, the soul cannot occupy space no 
matter how small. Matter, therefore, alone exists. 

We have no right to assume the existence of the spir- 
itual, if everything in the universe can be explained on 
the same principles as material phenomena. But thought 
can be explained in the terms of chemistry and physi- 
ology. 

All our knowledge can be proved to have arisen from 
a combination and refinement of sense data. Sensation 
is a brain; likewise thinking. Evolution proves that the 
development of the mind is completely and at all points 
dependent on the development of the body. Why then in- 
sist that bodily function is different from mental function? 
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The history of modern science, whose viewpoint is 
wholly materialistic, by its very successes, proves the 
truth of the materialistic hypothesis. 

Criticism of Materialism. Materialism is not a tena- 
ble theory of the world, as we shall now attempt to show. 
Materialism, like pantheism and idealism, is monistic. 
It tolerates but one thing as the ultimate fact and that 
one thing is the nature of matter. It is not warranted 
by the known facts of existence in supposing atoms to 
be the ultimate form of matter. An atom is simply an 
abstraction of the mind, invisible, intangible, and falling 
entirely outside the realm of our verified knowledge; 
while mind which is made use of as the fact foundation 
of the theory opposing materialism, is known to us im- 
mediately. We know mind—know it better even than 
we know the grosser forms of matter, perceived through 
the senses. Hence it appears that materialism is grossly 
inconsistent. And the result is not changed if force is 
assumed instead of the atom as the original fountain 
of being. Materialism is thus dogmatic in its starting 
point. Its cardinal dogma is the atom, or force, or mo- 
tion, or these together, each and all of which are really 
mental constructions implying previously existing mind. 
The fact is the mind is necessary at every point in the 
materialistic construction of the universe. We must 
account for two orders of existence and their correlation. 

The second difficulty for the materialist is that unor- 
ganized matter, even with the aid of the energy existing 
in the world, is inadequate to account for organized 
being. Another perplexity is that organism is insuffi- 
cient as the source of conscious life. Intelligence is the 
highest of the facts with which to test the adequacy of 
the materialistic doctrine. Intellect starts the problem, 
and the solution must at least carry an explanation of 
such powers as belong to the investigator. But it is 
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impossible from sensibility to deduce the facts of con- 
sciousness. For fuller criticism of the attempt to make 
good the transition, see discussion under Biological Evo- 
lution in the next lesson. The whole theory is the ut- 
most logical difficulty as an attempted advance from 
less to greater, without the possibility of satisfying the 
demands of causality. 

The fact of the dependence of body on mind is quite 
as well established as that of mind on body. Psychology 
gives many examples of such dependence. All mental 
powers as intellect, feeling, will, and so forth, are bound 
into one in the human individual. You are the same per- 
son today that you were ten years ago. Your body has 
changed, but your memory assures you that you, with all 
your past experiences, are the same. Thus we see that 
it is through personality that the idea of unity arises, 
and materialism borrows from personality to explain 
the world, including personality, and then turns and 
devours its own offspring. by denying personality. 

Then, materialism asserts also that the generation of 
life can only be spontaneous; that all life and feeling 
and consciousness and personality can and must arise 
from matter through the transformation of energy. Here 
science asserts nothing, for it knows that spontaneous 
generation is not yet proved. Until it is proved, true 
science makes no claim. The command of science is 
‘Gf the right hand of thy eagerness, or of thy prejudice 
cause thee to stumble by assertion without facts, cut it 
off.” 

Again, materialism affirms that the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile. As a matter of fact, 
there is no evidence that brain activity produces thought. 
Modern physiological psychology clearly shows that there 
is a close connection between the parallel facts of brain 
activity and mind activity. James thinks that thought 
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may be a function of brain, but there are various kinds 
of function. Arguing in favor of immortality against the 
materialists, James shows that the latter confound dis- 
tinct things in their reasoning. The materialist says that 
mind is a function of matter; hence without a material 
brain no mental or spiritual life.t ‘Without phosphorus 
no thought,” says the materialist. But there is “pro- 
ducts” function, as when the fire combined with water 
in the kettle produces steam. There is “releasing” 
function, as when the trigger of the cross-bow releases 
the string and lets fly the arrow. There is also “trans- 
mission” function, as when the pipes of the organ trans- 
mit the air which results in sound. Now so far as science 
knows, the train in its relation to thought may answer 
to the kettle, the trigger of the cross-bow, or the pipes 
of the organ in relation to their respective objects.’ 
Hence it follows that we cannot assert that brain pro- 
duces thought; it may merely release or transmit it. 
Then, again, science has thus far failed to show any 
point of identity between the two forms of energy in the 
mind activity and the brain activity. As Fiske says, 
each is a “closed circuit.” Brain activity generates 
heat; this heat can be traced in certain forms which it 
assumes in the process, and thus the physical equivalent 
of brain force in a measure be detected. Here is one 
of the closed circuits. 1. James: Immortality, pp. 12-22. 
2. John Fiske: Cosmic Philosophy, p. 442, Vol. II. 

Mind activity is also self-consistent, passes from 
stage to stage, but never can it be found transforming 
itself into heat or any other known form of physical 
energy. The mind also is a closed circuit. Brain and 
thought are mysteriously connected, but in no sense are 
they equivalent to each other. 

It is easy to prove that materialism, as a theory, is 
destructive. The materialists can give no account for 
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the fact of memory, of conception, of reason, or of the 
phenomena conscience, or the operation of the will. To 
him, these are inexplainable. The will is a cause; matter 
is always an effect. The power of choice and of atten- 
tion enables me to conquer the world of influences about 
me. 

Materialism Denies Moral Freedom. It asserts that 
no man can choose or act of his own accord any more 
than he can add a cubit to his stature. According to 
materialism man is a mere automatic machine, a won- 
derful sort of jumping jack. But our sense of freedom 
assures us that we are not automatons. This power of 
the human will is a marvelous fact, and it is not sur- 
prising to find in it strong evidence of the ultimate fact 
of a personal spirit behind nature. 

Materialism Fails to Account for Design in Man and 
Nature. It assumes that the world we know with its 
beauty and order is the result of a “happy accident” mere- 
ly. But in ourselves we find something better to guide 
us. Man is conscious of purpose and of ability to exe- 
cute purpose, and is not, therefore, as portrayed in the 
following words of Spencer, from his “Facts and Fan- 
cies: “I am but a piece of illuminated clay, equipped 
with a nerve system and in some mysterious way con- 
nected with a big dynamo called the world. Very soon 
now the circuit will be cut and I will fall into uncon- 
sciousness and nothingness.” He adds the brief com- 
mentary: “Yes, I am sad, unutterably sad, and I wish 
in my heart I had never heard of the intellectual man 
with his science, philosophy, and logic.” According to 
materialism, there can be no abiding for moral worth. 
Yet our nature assures us that here are values above all 
others. Religion is universal to man; it is a radical in- 
stinct, deeply imbedded in our being, and thus cannot 
be an illusion. We reject materialism because it fails 
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utterly to account for the rise of religion in man, for 
its presistence and its increasing power in the world. 
We reject it because it denies the reality of the soul. The 
materialists deny the existence of God and seek to ex- 
plain man’s presence upon the earth without a creative 
act. They build largely upon imagination. The Darwin- 
ian doctrine permits one to believe in a God, but puts 
the creative act so far away that reverence for the 
Creator or even belief in Him is likely to be lost—a 
dangerous doctrine because so deceptive. The materialist 
begins with dull, inanimate matter; the Christian begins 
with God. “In the beginning God’—a Creative Cause, 
sufficient for anything that can come thereafter. 

Science vindicates the spiritual view—the superiority 
of mind over matter, which is seen in multitudinous 
ways in which mind uses matter. Matter can do nothing 
with mind. The history of religion shows how nature 
produces spiritual and religious effects in man; how it 
suggests God to him. God’s eternal power and God- 
head are seen in nature. The inference that mere matter 
is not the sole reality has been well developed by Wil- 
liam James, who says: ‘Matter has, as a fact, from 
the very dawn of human history, ministered to the re- 
ligious development of spirit; and when we remember 
what religion is, and all that it has done for man, it is 
not too much to say that among all the ministries of 
nature this, its service to religion, is beyond comparison 
the chief.”?| The nearest approach materialists make to 
recognize a God is to spell Matter and Energy and 
Force with capital letters. 

Recent science and philosophy have done much to 
discredit materialism as a general theory of the world. 
Its weaknesses are so many and so evident, that it has 
actually ceased to exist as a plausible explanation of the 
nature of reality. It is found and defended mainly in 
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medical and allied circles, and there chiefly as the proper 
mental attitude which should characterize the scientific 
worker—as a practical working principle. Materialism ig- 
nores the facts of the spiritual world, and, therefore, needs 


to 


be vigorously resisted. As has been said, the best 


antidote to practical materialism is the energy of spir- 
itual and holy living. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Outline the lesson. 
State the distinction between idealism and materialism. 
How are they related to pantheism? 


. Tell of the different forms of idealism. 
. If there is nothing in the world but thought and if the 


world is not merely our thought about it but something 
more, What is it? Explain. 


. In what sense does my mind by its very constitution imply 


a larger mind? 


. What is the great truth idealism teaches? What purpose 


does it serve? 


. Why is the truth of idealism after all only a half-truth? 
. Explain the weaknesses of idealism. 
. With what does idealism begin? Materialism? Give il- 


lustrations of each. 


. Explain how materialism holds that mind and matter are 


one. 


. Why cannot a belief in the immortality of the soul have 


a place in the materialistic view? 


. Is materialism a tenable theory of the world? Support 


your answer. 


. Why does materialism fail to unify the world? 
. Materialism dogmatizes where science is silent, Explain 


with an illustration. 


. Give the arguments in favor of materialism? _ 
. What are the strongest criticisms of materialism? 
. Tell of the various kinds of functions referred to by James 


and their implications? 


. In what sense is (a) brain activity a “closed circuit?” (b) 


Mind activity? 


. Materialism does not account for mind, nor for design in 


man and nature. Why not? 


. Show how materialism is opposed to morality and religion? 
. What is the “mind stuff’ theory? In what sense is it un- 


proved? 


. How does science seem to indicate the spiritual view? 
. Why is materialism obliged to deny moral freedom? 
. Explain the phrases: “Through nature to God.” “Through 


reason to God.” 


LESSON FOUR 


AGNOSTICISM—A THIRD ANTITHEISTIC 
THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE 


In this lesson we shall consider Agnosticism, which 
is a modern form of Materialism. As such it asserts that 
the universe is material, and that if anything higher in 
the scale of being than the material exists we are in- 
capable of knowing it. 


The term Agnosticism is of Greek origin and means 
literally, “without knowledge,” unknown, unknowable, 
ignorant. The word was coined in 1868 by Huxley to 
express the doctrine that man from his very nature is 
incapable of forming trustworthy conclusions concerning 
ultimate reality. It is an old doctrine. It is essentially 
one with the view of Protagoras, namely, that the indi- 
vidual man is the measure of the universe, and with the 
view of the Greek skeptics from Pyrrho onward. Her- 
bert Spencer is the best known agnostic among the Eng- 
lish-speaking philosophers. In general, Agnosticism is 
the theory which maintains that man cannot have, or at 
least has not, any real or extra-mentally valid knowl- 
edge, but can know only impressions. From the philo- 
sophic viewpoint, agnosticism is the theory that first 
truths, substance, cause, especially the human and a 
First Cause, can neither be proved nor disproved, and 
must remain unknown or unknowable. According to 
Hamilton, and Mansel, the theory affirms that the mind 
has limitations that disqualify it for knowing real ex- 
istence and so forth, and confine it to phenomena; while 
to Hume, and Spencer, the theory pronounces all actual 
or possible evidence of such knowledge unsatisfactory 
and insufficient. The ancient acateleptics (all Skeptics 
and Pyrrhonians) taught that knowledge never amounts 
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to certainty, but only to probability, chiefly because 
things themselves are essentially incomprehensible. The 
doctrine of modern agnosticism originated in Hume’s 
theory of “impressions” and Kant’s theory of knowledge. 
It lays special emphasis on the weakness and limitations 
of man’s faculties. Hence Agnosticism is a theory of 
the nature and limits of human intelligence; that particu- 
lar theory which questions or denies the capacity of 
human intelligence to attain assured knowledge, whether 
with respect to all spheres of truth, or, in its religious 
application, with respect to the particular sphere of 
religious truth. 

The viewpoint of Agnosticism, which especially in- 
terests us in this discussion is the theory that God is 
unknown or unknowable. From this standpoint, the 
theory has (1) a positive form, maintaining either that 
finite mind cannot know the Infinite and Absolute Being, 
or that God, being absolute, cannot come into relation 
to finite beings, and therefore cannot reveal himself to 
man; and (2) a negative form, maintaining that man 
does not know God, and God has not revealed himself 
to man. By its very nature human knowledge is limited, 
and agnosticism attempts to describe the kind of limi- 
tation it finds characteristic of our knowledge. In any 
case, it finds knowledge of ultimate reality impossible, 
and therefore, the knowledge of God impossible. 

Unlike pantheism and materialism, agnosticism 
makes no attempt to account for the world; indeed it 
denies the possibility of ever learning the great mystery. 

Types of Agnosticism. From what has already been 
stated in this lesson, it can be seen that there are various 
types of agnosticism. Some of them deny the reality and 
validity of all knowledge; others atempt to adhere to 
certain kinds of knowledge, while denying other kinds. 
Today the type of agnosticism most in vogue is that 
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which has arisen in connection with the study of physi- 
cal nature, and which insists upon confining our knowl- 
edge to appearances. The agnostic says we are here and 
the world is there over againstsus. Impressions come 
streaming in upon us from the outside world through 
our sense organs, but the knowledge thus obtained is of 
phenomena, or appearances only, and not of the reality 
behind them. According to Herbert Spencer, the hidden 
cause behind all things that we see is a force which is 
described as the unknowable. Huxley adopted the word 
agnosticism to describe this very attitude or tendency of 
mind which claims that the spiritual, if it does exist, is 
unknowable. This ultimate force may be God, or mat- 
ter, or the universal substance of pantheism. We can- 
not know which; we only know its manifestations. The 
two chief reasons assigned for this art: (1) that the force 
itself is an absolute, something so unlike and so unre- 
lated to our finite minds that communication between 
the two is impossible; and (2) that our minds, like 
moulds into which clay is pressed and its shape changed 
in the process, change everything that enters them. 
Hence, as a result of these two facts, knowledge of real- 
ity never reaches us. While truth may be started in 
our direction and travel toward us from the remotest 
frontiers of being, yet when it reaches us it wears over 
its face a mask which prevents our seeing beneath it. 
Such truth has been likened to a traveler across a great 
alkali desert of the West, who is so covered with dust 
at the end of the journey as to be beyond recognition. 
Many other things, material and human, seem to color 
our minds which still further hides the true nature of 
things. Hence great care must be taken not to confuse 
the position of the agnostic with that of men who claim 
that while we really know things, our knowledge of all 
things is limited. “For now we know in part.” No 
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one has complete knowledge of anything. On this point 
all will agree with the agnostic. Our knowledge of all 
things must increase from more to more. However, 
this is not the contention of the agnostic. He boldly 
maintains that our knowing powers are entirely without 
capacity in certain spheres; he asserts that things “in 
themselves,” realities beyond the conception of our 
senses, are not known and can not be known by us. 
The agnostic’s contention is not that there are no such 
realities, but that they are unknowable to man. He 
further maintains that this unknowableness is due to the 
nature of things in themselves and to the make-up of 
the human mind. 

Let us note next the objections to this view. (1) 
There is no valid ground for assuming a mal-adjustment 
between our knowing process and the world about us. 
The world without man answers to the world within 
man as the discoveries of science convincingly prove. 
There is no reason why truth should disguise herself 
when she starts toward man; there is no reason for sup- 
possing that appearances do not reveal reality and not 
merely conceal. When the agnostic declares that the 
world manifests an unknowable force he is self-contra- 
dictory ; indeed, it so far reveals the hidden force. Again, 
the agnostic is inconsistent when he declares that there 
is an unknowable, for if he knows that an unknowable 
exists, he knows at least so much about the unknowable 
which at once ceases to be the unknowable. Knowledge, 
while it is limited, can be real as far as it goes. Why 
should appearances not be reality? How can reality ap- 
pear and yet remain in totally and forever beyond the 
knowledge of those to whom it appears? 

As to the ultimate force behind phenomena, the 
agnostic says we do not know and cannot know, but we 
know whence we derive our own ideas of force, and we 
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know the nature of that force. Herbert Spencer says 
that our idea of force is derived from the human will; 
that the power we ourselves exert:on objects about us 
through our own volition is the final unit of power, so 
that if we think even a little about the ultimate power 
which causes all that we see, we are led to think of 
will. Then, consider the conservation of energy as it 
is at work in nature. Conservation or transformation of 
force points back to one and only one original force, by 
what is known as the law of parsimony. This law tells 
us not to allege more causes than we need to account 
for things. If the law of the-transformation of energy 
is true, then one ultimtae force is enough. But this 
law says nothing about the origination of force; it ex- 
presses only the transformation. Energy is not an initial 
force, has no power of initiative. What knowable force 
starts things going? The answer is, the human will. 
Let us go back, then, to the beginning of the world and 
ask what force began it? Could there be any other reply 
except that it was will? Why, then, should not the ag- 
nostic reverse his proceeding? Let him study the re- 
sults in physical nature of a bolt of lightning and dis- 
cover a derived and secondary physical force, and then 
at human nature and discover will as an original and un- 
derived personal force. Why does he proceed to pos- 
tulate the lower instead of the higher as the first cause 
of creation? Why does he not find a person there in- 
stead of a blind force? The world has waited long for 
the agnostic to give a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion. The greatest thing in the universe and the one 
unescapable thing is Personality. All roads converge in 
an ultimate Personality; they all focus in God. 

The agnostic professes inability to know God: he 
claims neither to assert nor to deny the existence of 
God. In reality, he does deny in claiming that we can- 
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not know God. As has well been argued, if there is a 
God some evidence of him must necessarily exist. God 
is too all-pervading, things are too dependent on him, for 
us to discover no traces of Him. It would have been 
impossible for a God to cover up his tracks so com- 
pletely that beings possessed of reasoning powers would 
find none. The stamp of the maker is on all products, 
The higher the quality of work, the more convincing 
and distinctive are the marks of the workmanship. God 
could not-conceal Himself entirely behind his works. 

It is beyond the purpose and scope of this work to 
discuss fully the epistemological aspect of the agnostic 
theory. Suffice it to say, that we live in an “honest 
universe” and that powers correspond to the world en- 
vironing us. If this is not true, then all reasoning on 
all subjects is vain. No one has ever known a consistent 
agnostic. If he were consistent, he could make no as- 
sertion whatever concerning the problem of the world 
or concerning the personality of God or man. For, if 
our powers are unreliable, his dogma of universal doubt 
is itself very much to be doubted. 

There are, then, three outstanding unwarranted as- 
sumptions of agnosticism, all of which show how very 
untenable it is as a theory of knowledge. (1) It assumes 
that appearances of things and the reality behind ap- 
pearances are wholly different. Take the illustration af 
a rainbow. The agnostic asserts that there is some- 
thing more in a rainbow than its beuatiful colors and 
form which appear to the eye; and he asserts that that 
something more is so radically different from that which 
we see that we may not progressively come to under- 
stand it so long as our powers remain as they are. Of 
course, color and form are what they are in large part 
because the eye is what it is. “A diseased eye might 
not discern the colors clearly, and the rainbow’s graceful 
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curve might be distorted into some other shape to such 
an eye. But there is no ground for asserting that there 
is no connection between the mysterious something be- 
hind the rainbow and the very beautiful hues which 
manifest that something. What we see does indeed mani- 
fest something we do not see, but there is no good reason 
for supposing we can never trace the one back to the 
other, nor for denying that so far as we do see, our 
vision is reliable and trustworthy.” 

(2) Another assumption of agnosticism without war- 
rant is that the agnostic himself knows that those real- 
ities wholly unlike one another are beyond man’s know- 
ing powers. The agnostic has no right to assert it is 
unknowable so long as he admits that there is something 
behind appearances. To know that a thing exists is very 
important knowledge about the thing, and to know that 
that existing thing is above or beyond man’s powers 
of knowing is another vitally important item of knowl- 
edge. A third kind of knowledge about the thing that 
the agnostic knows is that the thing in itself can mani- 
fest itself by means of appearances. Hence, his position 
is self-contradictory. The German says, Das Ding an 
sich ist Ein Unding; a “thing in itself’ about which 
nothing can be known is a “nothing in itself.” 

(3) A further unwarranted assumption made by the 
agnostic is that concerning man’s faculties of knowledge. 
As stated before, he maintains that none of man’s powers 
enables him to obtain real knowledge beyond appearan- 
ces. Man has many forms of intellectual activity. These 
are not only “the objects of sense, but also the data of 
consciousness, beliefs, intuitions, and inferences.” The 
agnostic claims that none of these can be relied upon 
to give real knowledge, that even intuitions and self- 
evident propositions are not to be trusted when they 
go beyond objects of sense. He pretends that he knows 
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the mind so completely that he knows it to be incapable 
of arriving at any kind of knowldege except the knowl- 
edge of appearances. As has been well said, the agnostic 
thus assumes a sort of omniscience regarding the limi- 
tations of his own powers; to assert what he asserts 
about “things in themselves” and the human mind im- 
plies almost infinite knowledge. The truth is that the 
world within man is as real a world as that outside of 
him; and that there are laws of thought as well as laws 
of things. -When the thought—world tells man of things 
above sense—of God and Spirit, its voice should be 
heeded as purposefully as the voice of the eternal world. 
The wisest of the Greek Philosophers once said that the 
real world is this inner thought-world and that the realm 
of mere opinion is the world of appearances. The fact 
is that some truth is found in both departments of knowl- 
edge. 

Robert Flint has clearly shown that no man can 
consistently be a partial agnostic. To be consistent he 
must doubt all knowledge and not merely that as to 
“things in themselves.” Moreover, in doubting the 
reality of knowledge the agnostic contradicts himself. 
In denying man’s capacity to know, the agnostic is 
compelled to assert that capacity. One Greek Philoso- 
pher denied motion, another asserted motion, a third 
declared that no opinion was possible as to motion, be- 
cause the evidence was equally belanced. Thus the 
mind can not attain to truth, he concluded. Yet in so 
concluding, he relied upon his own mental powers. One 
truth is attainable, and that is that we ought to doubt 
everything. But if the mind enables us to reach this 
conclusion and to leave it on a solid basis, then the mind 
is reliable after all, and agnosticism is a false theory.’ 
Thus, agnosticism is very much of a dogma, an assertion 
without authority, an assumption without warrant, a 
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tendency, a habit, an influence spreading through society, 
strong in negatives and in nothing beyond, for it does 
not profess a completed philosophy of the intelligent life 
represented in individual consciousness. 

‘ Agnosticism has no secure basis for) moral obligation. 
It thus tends to destroy all trust and all struggle for 
the highest. It denies kinship between man and God, 
which is not conducive to either the religious or the 
moral life. Flint, in concluding a discussion of the moral 
aspects of agnosticism, remarks: “Bring men to think 
there is no objective truth outside the region of morals, 
and, asa rule, what they will conclude is not that there is 
such truth there but that there is such truth nowhere. 
A soul from which all moral faith has gone is indeed, a 
soul that has lost all true good, and is itself a lost soul.’? 
He then inserts the following stanza from Shelly as an 
expression of the soul’s desolation when the moral idea 
has perished: 


“As music and splendor 
Survive not the lamp and lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute :— 
No song but sad dirges 
Like the wind in a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 
That ring the dead seaman’s knell.” 


This poetic expression is characterized by lack of moral 
force and by intellectual inconsistencies, either of which 
is a sufficient condemnation of agnosticism. Surely, such 
a theory of the world is unworthy of earnest and aspiring 
men from every standpoint and can not be justified as a 
working theory of life in any sphere or calling. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Outline the lesson. 

How does Agnosticism differ from pantheism and mater- 

ialism? 

. Distinguish between philosophical and theological agnos- 

ticism. 

. Explain the type of agnosticism chiefly in vogue today. 

. Trace briefly the history of the term “agnosticism.” 

. Give the agnostic’s argument in support of the statement 

that ultimate realities are unknowable. 

Show, with examples, that our knowledge of all things is 

limited. 

. Spencer says that our idea of force behind phenomena is 

derived from the human will. Explain. 

Agnosticism includes disbelief in the personality of God and 

man. Interpret this statement. 

In what respect is agnosticism inconsistent? No agnostic 

consistent? 

. Explain three unwarranted assumptions of agnosticism. 

. Point out how both religious and moral life suffer under 
agnosticism. 

. In what sense is personality the greatest and most unes- 
capable thing in the universe? 

. Why is it that agnosticism does not formulate itself? 

. Spencer treats of the First Cause as the “Unknowable,” and 

says that “duty requires us neither to affirm nor deny per- 

sonality,’ yet he adds: “Let those who can, believe that 

there is eternal war set between our intellectual and our 

moral obligations. I for one admit no such radical vice in 

the constitution of things.”—First Principles, pl08, Inter- 

pret these statements. 

Why should appearances not be reality? How can reality 

appear and yet remain totally and forever beyond the 

knowledge of those to whom it appears? 

We have an intuitional ego that reveals to us the Infinite 

and the Absolute. Explain. 

It has been said that if there is no God, we must make one; 

but a God of our own making is no God. Why not? 

Agnosticism, if it be true, must carry with it the ultimate 

disappearance of religion, and, with religion, all of morality 

higher than utility. For we can not permanently separate 

the ethical and intellectual man. Why not? 

Where is the source of ethical enthusiasm to be found? 

What is the answer of agnosticism? of positivism? of 

Christianity? 

Apart from God, nothing that exists could exist. Explain. 

Why is it that most men come “Through the heart to God?” 

How do others come? 


LESSON: FIVE 


EVOLUTION—ANOTHER ANTI-THEISTIC 
THEORY 


In this lesson it is our purpose to study evolution, 
the widely accepted theory as to the manner in which 
the physical universe attained its present form. 

The term evolution means literally an unrolling, 
hence a process of opening out or developing what is 
contained or implied in something; a manifestation of 
related events or ideas in a natural and orderly succes- 
sion; as in a process of growth, a development. The 
basic idea of evolution is as old as Empedocles (450 B. 
C.), though Aristotle (384-322 B. C.) may be regarded as 
the originator of the theory of descent, which he set 
forth with surprising clearness. The domination of scho- 
lastic philosophy during the mediaeval times did not per- 
mit much progress in this direction, and the subject was 
not reopened until Leibnitz (1646-1716) and Buffon 
(1708-1788) wrote of certain phases of it. Lamarck (1744- 
1829) was the real founder of evolution in the modern 
sense, and his writings anticipated many of the main de- 
ductions of Darwin and Wallace, who in 1859 converted 
many contemporary scientists to their view. Darwin’s 
Origin of the Species, an epoch-making work, laid the 
foundation for the exhaustive modern researches of 
Huxley, Miller, Haeckel, Weismann, and others, which 
have resulted in their general acceptance of most of 
his views with some slight modifications. Herbert Spen- 
cer (1820-1903) developed the philosophical side of the 
subject, extending the doctrine of descent to cover re- 
ligion, ethics, society, and other subjects. 

Evolution in general may be divided into (1) Inor- 

ganic; (2) Organic, and (3) Mental. Inorganic evolw- 
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tion treats of the growth of the material universe and fol- 
lows the various stages of the cosmical development 
down to the formation ;of the plants, at which stage 
physico-chemical evolution begins, embracing the grad- 
ual elaboration of matter from simple into more complex 
compounds, culminating in the most complex of all, 
protoplasm. Organic evolution treats of those agencies 
which produce morphogenesis and upon and through 
which natural selection acts, including such primary 
factors as adaptation, variation, heredity, environment, 
and the various chemical, physical, and physiological 
changes encountered by living organisms, Mental evo- 
lution treats of the gradual development of the highest 
intellectual faculties, as evidenced in man, from the prim- 
itive reflexes and instinctive movements of the lowest 
organic forms through an infinite variety of gradually 
advancing types of intelligence to the savage, and so up- 
ward to the highest products of civilization. Mental 
evolution also includes the study of social evolution, 
which traces the highly complex system of modern or- 
ganized society back to the primitive family and tribal 
conditions of prehistoric times. 

Evolution thus holds that life is a necessary corollary 
of cosmic development, and that it came into being by 
a process of spontaneous generation, through the action 
of physico-chemical laws, when the mass of the earth 
had cooled sufficiently to allow of it and the condensa- 
tion of gases had formed the primeval sea. From the 
original protoplasm thus formed motion, change, and the 
action of the primary factors during immense periods of 
time have gradually evolved all existing and extinct 
types. The constant modifications thus set up have 
tended more and more to specialization, as conditioned 
by and dependent upon the concomitant structural and 
geographical changes of the globe. 
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Evolution is also variously distinguished as material- 
istic, which denies everything but matter and motion in 
the evolutionary process; agnostic evolution, which pos- 
tulates an unknown and unknowable, as the basis and 
explanation of the process; and theistic evolution, which 
assumes a God or a Logos back of all, working out re- 
sults along the unalterable line of natural law, and by 
physical forces exclusively : often improperly confounded 
with the development theory. 

The doctrine of evolution is then that everything 
changes; society, customs, our environment, races and 
animal species change, the earth’s surface changes, star 
clusters change; everything changes in a gradual, or- 
derly, and progressive manner. That the world is in a 
constant process of change is surely evident. So we 
shall try to see to what extent, if at all, the doctrine of 
evolution will help us to understand the world. 

Herbert Spencer’s concise definition is that evolution 
is always fundamentally “an integration of matter and 
dissipation of motion.” He explains everything on the 
basis of force, which to him is the absolute force. To 
him the steps in evolution are that: (1) a passage from 
inorganic life to life is gained only by a leap; (2) the 
absolute is described in this system as “nothing;” (3) 
celestial bodies, organisms and societies reduced to their 
lowest terms are nothing but matter, motion and force. 
All this means (1) that the process in nature is from the 
simple to the complex, and (2) that this progressive 
change from the simple to the complex and from the 
complex to the more complex is not confined to the his- 
tory of the single animal or plant, but that it overleaps 
the bounds of species. The higher animals, including 
man with his mental and moral powers, were evolved 
out of the lower, and the lowest animals were evolved 
out of the plants, the plants in turn, with their life prin- 
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ciple, having been evolved out of the non-living which 
preceded them. This, however, is only the middle stage 
of the process. Prior to the rise of the living out of the 
non-living, there was a stretch of time preparing the ma- 
terials for the coming of life. The sixty or seventy ele- 
mentary substances now known were evolved out of 
something yet more simple until, at length, millions 
upon millions of years ago, no one knows exactly when, 
we come upon the starting point in a “primitive nebu- 
losity,” a fiery mist which was somehow set in motion 
and resulted in the world as we know it, including our 
planet and solar system and the innumerable other sys- 
tems of the starry universe. The development of man 
also has gone on many directions at the end of the pro- 
cess; as for example, the family, civil law and govern- 
ment, from the lowest tribes to the most advanced 
nations; ethics, from the first glimmer of the light of 
conscience to the highest moral ideal of the Christian; 
religion, from the worship of the ghost of some ancestor 
to the loftiest monotheistic faith?. This is a truly won- 
derful generalization of the human mind. But there are 
three points that especially need to be emphasized: (1) 
The first is the universality of its sweep—everything, no 
matter how infinitesimal, is included in the law. (2) Its 
exclusiveness. No other principle is needed to explain 
the courses of nature; indeed, no other is possible; and 
(3) the third point is that the theory emphasizes con- 
tinuity. A uniform principle controls throughout the 
process at every stage. No interference from without is 
to be countenanced. As LeConte says, the entire pro- 
cess is carried on through the operation of “resident 
forces,” forces dwelling in the world itself, and intro- 
duced therein during the progress of evolution. Hence, 
the universe, as it exists today is simply the unfolding 


1Herbert Spencer: First Principles, p305. 
2Ibid: First Principles, pp347-359. 
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of what was enfolded in the primitive element or ele- 
ments. 

Evolution is not held by its advocates as a first cause 
of things. The original force required for this progres- 
sive unfolding is assumed, and was already at work 
when the first steps were taken. No, evolution is not a 
cause of anything. It is only a method of the working 
of the forces of nature. This is the more correct mean- 
ing of the term. The curious error was that of thinking 
that evolution had explained the world, including man 
and his mind, and that no other philosophy or religion 
was necessary. Evolution is a mere description of na- 
ture’s method, the uniform way in which Nature be- 
haves, and not a kind of creative force, something that 
can do things. Evolution has not explained what life is 
or how it began, nor how it reproduces itself, nor how 
growth and assimilation take place, nor why there is a 
struggle for existence, nor why or how variations occur, 
nor even how species change into one another, nor the 
origin and nature of consciousness. Indeed, evolution 
refuses to express an opinion on ultimate forces. Asser- 
tions as to ultimate forces science considers out of order, 
believing that she can accomplish her best results by 
confining herself to her own sphere. 

Many modern scientists assert that evolution is es- 
tablished beyond all controversy. This claim cannot 
be made out, and for three good reasons: (1) It is de- 
fective as to origins; (2) it is defective as to continuity, 
and (3) it is defective as to comprehension or inclusive- 
ness. J.et us analyze these three defects briefly. First, 
as to its account of the origin of things. Evolution is 
greatly embarrassed in getting the world started.‘ It 
holds that all things and ideas, including that of God, 
have grown by a process of natural evolution, from the 
rudest beginning up to the present complex religious 
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systems, at the head of which stands Christianity. The 
pre-existing matter was alike in all its parts—was “hom. 
ogeneous.” Spencer tells us that this homogeneous mat- 
ter was in a state of unstable equilibrium, and that this 
instability was what started the motion. But this idea 
of an unstable homogeneous matter is self-contradictory, 
for if the matter was unlike in every part, or truly homo- 
geneous, it would have remained so. Difference could 
not arise. Besides, when the start was made, its direc: 
tion had te be determined. 

The theories which they profess as to the origin of 
mind, as well as to the genesis and development of 
knowledge, logically lead to the denial of the possibility 
of the human mind’s ever attaining certitude. . For if no 
knowledge can possibly be absolute, and all knowledge 
is in constant flux, in a state of making, then what is 
true today may be false tomorrow, and vice versa. Truth, 
for the evolutionist psychologist, is a matter relative tc 
the state of culture of.the individual or the race. Of 
course, there is progress in truth as there is in life. Just 
as the universe has evolved out of a simple primordial 
mass into the highly complex and differentiated forms 
which we call living things, so mental life and its prod- 
uct, knowledge, have had an analogous development. 
Truth, too, is constantly changing. The whole trend of 
evolution seems to caution us against putting any limits 
to the possibilities of the human mind, neither can we, 
with any assurance, contend that any body of so-called 
truths will be able to stand up unchanged under the 
critical examination of a scientific age like the one in 
which we live. 

Particularly in the fields of religion and philosophy 
are the traces of development to be found. From the 
modern evolutionary point of view, the culture of hu- 
manity, religion, philosophy, science, art, are the prod- 
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ucts of growth. Just as the mind has evolved from the 
lowest forms of sensation to the most highly complex 
types of reasoning, so the cultural history of the race 
has been a progressive advance from the crude beliefs of 
prehistoric man to the achievements of modern science. 
The result of this process is an ordered, and beautiful 
universe: a cosmos, not a chaos. But all that has come 
out must have been in the beginning. You can judge of 
beginnings adequately only by endings. If evolution is 
true, nothing could come out that was not in at the start, 
for potentially the world as it is, was in the world as it 
was. So it looks as if evolution required to assume two 
original things in order to get any development at all. 
If this is true, then not everything was evolved. At least 
two things were not. The ordered universe seems to in- 
dicate that one of the original things at least must have 
been intelligent. “In the beginning God,” not imper- 
sonal force. This is a living world (many varieties of 
life) and requires a living God as Creator and Operator, 
unlimited in power, intelligence, and love. 

Then again, evolution has not established its prin- 
ciple of continuity. The various “links” which were 
missing from the chain in the earlier stages of the dis- 
cussion of evolution have never been fully supplied. Wal- 
lace, an evolutionist and one of the most eminent of 
modern scientists, thinks there are at least three points 
in evolution where the continuity is broken. We can 
not account for the rise of life out of the non-living; 
nor for the introduction of animal sensation and con- 
sciousness; nor most of all can we explain the higher 
nature of man. Wallace thinks an unseen spiritual uni- 
verse must be assumed to account for the mental, moral 
and spiritual powers of man. Very true. All life comes 
to us from the Unseen Universe. Thus a life for the 
Unseen through the Unseen is the only complete life. 
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The third defect of evolution lies in its principle of 
inclusiveness. As already pointed out, the theory as 
held by many evolutionists includes everything in man’s 
nature and in human society as well as in the material 
and organic world below man. All the changes which 
take place are under the operation of a single principle, 
namely, the “redistribution of matter and motion.” This 
is difficult to prove. There are parts of the world that 
are considered totally diverse from matter and motion. 
For example, the mind of man is not material; his moral 
and religious nature and all his higher life constitute an 
absolute break with the physical order. ‘ A man’s mind 
acts and develops according to law, yet nothing but a 
figure of speech could warrant the assertion that the 
laws of development are the same as those which con- 
trol the progress of the bird, for example, from the egg- 
state to the adult state. Mechanical nature, organic na- 
ture, and mental nature are distinct and diverse plat- 
forms of being. Evolution in the usual sense cannot 
possibly include the higher platform.” 

Jevons says that we find ourselves, therefore, in this 
dilemma: if the mechanical theory is true, and science 
can deal only with things moving in space, then psy- 
chology and sociology are not sciences, and their sub- 
ject-matter never can be made amenable to scientific 
treatment. On the other hand, if psychology is a 
science, then science deals with things which do not 
move in space. We know that psychology is a science, 
as are also ethics and religion which exhibit laws and 
phenomena peculiar to themselves. Does it not follow, 
then, that the definition of evolution as “the redistribu- 
tion of matter and motion” breaks down? Surely, there 
are spheres to which this definition does not apply. 

Our inference from this is, that evolution does not 
find a single principle of unity. The principle of 
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continuity is broken in the passage from the lower to the 
higher planes of being, and disappears altogether as a 
physical force in the mental, social, moral and spiritual 
realms. One of the great assumptions of the theory of 
evolution is that a progressive series of things must nec- 
essarily be the product of one continuous inner principle. 
An illustration often cited is that of a series of knives in a 
musem. This series beginning with a knife of rude stone 
and including those of iron and steel throughout all stages 
down to the most improved modern type, was labeled, 
“The Evolution of the jacknife.” Yet the human mind 
was the force which wrought out the unity and progress 
of the members of this progressive series; they did not 
spring out of one another. Hence, as before stated, evo- 
lution is a description of the orderly progression in the 
history of nature (a method) is a proper use of the term, 
but as a means of explaining how the progress came 
about, it is as yet unestablished by the facts of science. 
The mind cannot rest in a mere description of nature; it 
seeks an explanation of the deeper riddle. 

If then, the principles as to origins, continuity, and 
inclusiveness, come short or fail to account for all the 
facts, the mind at once seeks an adequate principle to 
account for their complexity and manifoldness. With- 
out entering into a discussion of evolution further, either 
from the biological or the physical angle, certain facts 
negative to a great extent the sweeping conclusions 
drawn from evolution by many contemporary thinkers. 
As Howison remarks: “The extension of evolution from 
this limited and lowly scope in the region of life into 
a theory of chemical reach, and, still farther, into a the- 
ory of the origin of life, and then of the origin of mind, 
is an act for which science furnishes no warrant what- 
ever,” No one questions the fact that human knowledge 
is capable of increase and progress, but growth in knowl- 
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edge does not necessarily involve the falsehood of pre- 
vious truths. Growth simply means that our knowledge 
has been widened, not that the old knowledge has been 
rendered false by the new. Often a theory considered 
true by many people is found false, but from this it does 
not follow that all our so-called truths are mere approxi- 
mations. Because the ancients accepted the Ptolemaic 
astronomy, while today we know that this system is 
false, assuredly we cannot argue that knowledge itself is 
relative. The Ptolemaic system was never true. The- 
ories, hypotheses, viewpoints change, but the very fact 
that they change indicates that they were not considered 
absolutely and universally true. But certain established 
truths are beyond the possibility of being changed, or 
proved false by means of further research. While both 
individuals and the race have gone forward, and while 
there has been a great deal of adaptation going on, both 
in the realm of ideas and of institutions, yet there have 
been no changes in truth iteslf, in the evolutionary con- 
ception of the word change. As far as common-sense 
knowledge goes the reversals “have for the most part 
affected only (1) traditional and irrational beliefs which 
were by no means universal, and (2) hypothetical inter- 
pretations of natural events which were little more, and 
as a rule claimed to be little more, than rough guesses.”* 
While in many of our modern theories are contradic- 
tions of the older views and in other cases, they are but 
developments of truths already quite generally accepted, 
yet, in no case, can we maintain with assurance that an 
established truth has been completely reversed and 
proved to have been false. Asa matter of fact, evolution 
accounts for neither the origin nor the genesis of our 
ideas. Perhaps it should be said in this connection that 
while evolution in its earlier stages was accompanied 


1Walker: Theories of Knowledge, P438. 
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usually by a materialistic or agnostic philosophy, in its 
later stages, it has tended somewhat toward theism, or 
the view that mind is required to account for the world. 
Theism holds that God exists, that he is a personal being 
in some sense, and that he sustains direct relations to 
the world. 

Let us consider only a few instances illustrating the 
drift toward theism among evolutionists. The late Pro- 
fessor G. J. Romanes, in ““A Candid Examination of The- 
ism” argued to show that none of the proofs for the 
existence of God were conclusive. His own summary of 
his conclusion is: “We first’ disposed of the conspic- 
uously absurd supposition that the origin of things or 
the mystery of existence admits of being explained by 
the theory of theism in any further degree than by the 
theory of atheism.” In a later work, published after his 
death, entitled, “Thoughts on Religion,’”’ Romanes reached 
an opposite conclusion. He says: “At one time it seemed 
to me impossible that a proposition, verbally intelligible 
as such, could be more violently absurd than that of 
the doctrine of Incarnation. Now I see that this stand- 
point is wholly irrational, due only to the blindness of 
reason itself promoted by purely scientific habits of 
thought.” In the same connection he says that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is no more irrational than that of 
the Incarnation. Romanes was merely regarding the 
matter from the point of view of reason. He became a 
communicant in the Church of England. 

Another illustration of the growth toward a theistic 
view of evolution is seen in John Fiske. In his work, 
THROUGH NATURE TO GOD, he contends that the 
principles of evolution suggest and even require belief 
in God’s existence. Evolution teaches that every organ- 
ism develops through the response of its inner life-prin- 
ciple to its environment. The growth of the idea of 
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God has taken place in the same way in the history of 
mankind. God is the object or environment correspond- 
ing to man’s belief. His actual existence is necessary to 
account for the origin and survival and development of 
the belief. Says Fiske: “Now if the relation thus es- 
tablished in the morning twilight of man’s existence 
between the human soul and a world invisible and im- 
material is a relation of which only the subjective term 
is real and the objective term non-existent, then, I say, it 
is something utterly without precedent in the whole his- 
tory of creation. To suppose that during countless ages, 
from the seawood up to man, the progress of life was 
achieved through adjustments to external realities, but 
that then the method was all at once changed and 
through a vast province of evolution the end was secured 
through adjustments to external non-realities, is to do 
sheer violence to logic and to common sense. +Fiske also 
says in his COSMIC PHILOSOPHY, “that with ref- 
erence to the fundamental truths of Christianity, our 
cosmic philosophy is eminently conservative, owning no 
fellowship either with the radical infidelity of the eigh- 
teenth century or with the world-mending schemes of 
positivism.”? 

These are only two of the many instances that might 
be cited setting forth how the agnostic conclusion 1s 
not a result of thought but of a refusal to think. When 
thought begins, the advance is toward theism. As Ro- 
manes says: “By no logical artifice can we escape from 
the conclusion that, so far as we can see, this ‘universal 
order must be regarded as due to some one integrating 
principle; and that this, so far as we can see, is most 
probably of the nature of the mind.”* 

There is also a difference between the purely scien- 

1Fiske; Through Nature to God, pp189-190. 


2Fiske: Cosmic Philosophy, p472 Vol II. 
3Romanes: Thoughts on Religion, p75. 
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tific and the philosophical conception of evolution. As 
the former, it refers only to the facts of nature and their 
proper observation, classification and organization. It 
becomes philosophical, when it is employed as a basis 
of theories to explain the ultimate facts and forces of 
nature. When aman turns his doctrine of evolution into 
materialism, monism or theism, it thereby ceases to be 
science and becomes philosophy. 

There are two forms of theistic evolution: (1) One 
contents itself with the principle of the divine immanence 
to account for all things and may stop short of Christ- 
ianity; (2) the other, which: takes on a more Christian 
form, holds also to the divine transcendence, and to mir- 
acles, a later discussion of which will bring out the chief 
points at issue betwen 1 and 2. God is both in nature 
and above it. In the Christian form it is no longer evo- 
lution in the original and strict sense. 

There are various attitudes toward evolution in gen- 
eral by as many classes of thinkers. (1) The dogmatists, 
those men who hold that evolution has been finally es- 
tablished; it is a scientific dogma and no longer merely 
a working hypothesis; when held in this form, it injures 
science, because the position is wholly unwarranted; (2) 
Those who hold evolution as a hypothesis possessing a 
high degree of probability, but not yet established. .As 
a method or working theory, it is valuable doubtless, but 
it might be shown that as a hypothesis even materialistic 
evolution is untenable, unscientific. A legitimate hy- 
pothesis in science has the following marks: (1) “It 
must not be inconsistent with facts already ascertained 
or the inferences to which they lead. (2) The hypothesis 
must be of such character as to admit of verification or 
disproof, or at least of being rendered more or less prob- 
able by subsequent investigations. (3) The hypothesis 
must be applicable to the description or explanation of 
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all the phenomena, and, if it assign a cause, must assign 
a cause fully adequate to have produced them.” Now 
evolution in the anti-theistic forms clearly violates (1) 
and (3) of the above marks, even as a hypothesis; it 
violates (1) in that it holds that the living comes from the 
non-living, contrary to the other scientific induction that 
life only can produce life, omne vivum ex vivo. It is 
furthered considered to violate the second consideration 
also, since it assumes unlimited time for the transforma- 
tion of the non-living into the living. Thus it is in- 
capable of verification in the time allotted to men. It 
violates (3) in that the hypothesis is not applicable to 
the description of all the phonomena, such as psychic, 
social and morai phenomena of human society. There 
is the third (3) attitude toward evolution, that of ac- 
ceptance in a modified form, as held by Wallace and 
others. This class of thinkers introduces theism as the 
only adequate cause and as meeting all the requirements 
of a hypothesis for scientific investigation. (Hypothesis 
is a means of discovery whether or not a given proposi- 
tion is borne out by the facts). 

Of course the Christian theistic view is the most sat- 
isfactory of all the forms of this hypothesis, because, 
(1) it recognizes the break at various points in the up- 
ward progress; (2) it also recognizes the progress itself 
from the lower to the higher at every stage; (3) it dis- 
covers purpose along the way, and especially in man the 
final outcome; (4) it leaves room for the working of 
many causes under the guidance of God, so that however 
complex the result, at least a reasonable provision is 
made for resources adequate to produce it. This is but 
an hypothesis, it must be remembered. Science has not 
traced the modes of the divine operation at the various 
stages. While the Christian can await the outcome of 
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researches into physical nature patiently, he has abun- 
dant evidences for his own beliefs: in God as Creator 
and Vitalizer of the universe, in the Bible which ex- 
plains how and why man is here and crowns love as the 
greatest force in the world. Darwinian Evolution prac- 
tically discards belief in a personal God, in his living 
Word, in his Son, and in a personal immortality. Today 
the great need of the world is to get back to a vital 
belief in a living God, anxious to know His will and 
to do it through the inspiration of faith and prayer. 
There seems to be progress toward a more spiritual con- 
ception and interpretation of God and the universe. 

Before closing the discussion of this topic, it may 
be proper to consider Christ’s relations to the order of 
the world in the larger sense. Is Christ the product of 
evolution as some affirm? That is, is Christ an effect 
or is he a cause?) Was Christ produced by forces resi- 
dent in the order which undergoes development, or did 
his coming involve a departure from the method? Three 
answers have been given to these questions: 

The first answer is that Christ is the crown 
but not the product of nature. “All things have been 
created through him and unto him, and he is before 
all things, and in him all things consist.” (Col. 1: 16-17). 
This certainly shows the profound relations Christ sus- 
tains to physical nature, which progressively reveals 
God. While that revelation is incomplete in man, the 
goal of the natural order, in the sinless Christ the super- 
natural Son of God, it is complete, for He gives us the 
higher key to the history of nature and of man. Thus 
God sends One from above to restore the fellowship 
broken by sin of man created capable of fellowship with 
Himself. 

The second answer to the questions asked a- 
bove is that Christ met the conditions created by human 
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experience, but was not evolved out of that experience. 
When Christ came, every form of cruelty and revenge, 
patricide, matricide, fratricide, etc., prevailed. In such 
soil, surely no germs of the Christ are found. Contem- 
porary Judaism might have produced a Jew with mes- 
Sianic claims but not a sinless one; a religious reformer 
but not a Redeemer; a political conception of the mes- 
sianic kingdom but not an ethical one; a messiah with 
Jewish but not with divine attributes. Thus the intel- 
lectual, moral and religious despair of Judaism and also 
of contemporary heathenism prepared the way for the 
Christ. “The fulness of times” revealed the moral and 
religious emptiness of the times. In this way we ‘see 
how Christ came to meet conditions created by human 
experience but was not evolved out of that experience. 

The third answer is that Christ was thus the 
fulfillment of supernatural purpose, fitting harmoniously 
into world conditions. No natural evolution could 
bridge the chasm (1) between the world’s moral and re- 
ligious emptiness and His fulness; (2) between the nat- 
ural creation culminating in a sinful humanity and His 
sinless humanity as the crown and the goal; and (3) be- 
tween the prophetic, civic and religious order of Israel 
on one side and at once their annulment and realization 
in His person on the other. Is it surprising, then, to find 
Paul declaring the Being who fills so large a place to 
be the first and final cause of creation? In Colossians 
one, we have the thought that the Creative act traveled 
through Christ, and all things were created unto him,— 
an Eternally Divine Being in whom we live and move 
and have our being. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Outline the lesson. 


What is the purpose of the lesson? Give etymology of 


term evolution. ‘ 

Sketch briefly the history of the evolutionary theory. | 
What is meant by biological evolution? Morphogenesis? 
Polymorphism? Vestigial structures? Parasitism? 

Explain Inorganic, Organic, and mental evolution. i 
Comment on the factors of organic evolution: (a) changes in 
the environment, and (b) dynamic or physiological, i. e., the 
result of movement, strains and stresses, due to the exer- 
cise of organs. 


. Distinguish between materialistic, agnostic, and theistic 


evolution. 

What steps are involved in Spencer’s definition of evolution? 
What are the three points in his generalization of mind that 
need to be emphasized? 


. Tell why evolution is not held by its advocates as a first 


cause of things? 


. Why cannot the claim of many modern scientists that evo- 


lution is fully established be made out? Explain answers 
fully. 


. In what sense is evolution only a method? 


What is meant by the inheritance of acquired characters? 
By variation? By the struggle for existence? 

Explain terms: mutations; orthigenesis; natural selection; 
creative evolution; emergent evolution; evolution as strat- 
egy. How correctly. 


. Do you think evolution has established its principle of use? 


of continuity? its principle of inclusiveness? Give reasons. 
What is the view of Jevons? of Howison? of Walker? 


. What is theistic evolution? How does it differ from the 


purely scientific and the philosophical conceptions of evo- 
lution? 

Evaluate the testimony of Romanes, and Fiske, and Wallace 
on evolution. 


. Tell of the two forms of theistic evolution. Do you be- 


lieve in theistic evolution? 


. Explain the various attitudes toward evolution in general 


by as many classes of thinkers. 


. What are the marks or conditions of a legitimate hypothe- 


sis in science? 


. Which marks are clearly violated by evolution in its anti- 


theistic forms? 


. Give reasons for saying that the Christian theistic view is 


the most satisfactory of all the forms of this hypothesis? 


. Why is science incompetent to pronounce as regards the 


see creation, or the origin of things by the act of God’s 
will? 


Is devolution or evolution the proper description of the 
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natural tendency in man in religious matters? Support 

your answer. 

It is said that evolution is the depersonalizing of Deity. In 

Koes sense is this true? Do you believe in an impersonal 
od? 

As a people's God is, so is that people. Explain. 

Is Christ the product of evolution, as some say? Explain 

answer. 

Why is the word epigenesis more appropriate than evolu- 

tion? the term emergent evolution the most accurate of all? 


LESSON SIX 


THEISM: THAT THE UNIVERSE HAD A 
CREATOR AND DESIGNER 


In a preceding lesson the statement was made that 
all attempts to explain the universe could be classified 
under two sets of theories: (1) One set, fixed upon some- 
thing in nature below the plane of personal beings, while 
(2) the others chose what is found on or above that 
plane. We have found (1) that these two departments 
of nature include all the possible evidence, and (2) that 
no one of these theories examined gives an adequate 
explanation of things. 

It is now our purpose to consider the total evidence 
as it is presented from another point of view, that of 
theism in its various phases. We may pursue the cur- 
rent scientific method and adopt the hypothesis of an 
existent personal God and seek to verify it by attention to 
the facts about us and within us,or we may study the facts 
without a hypothesis of any kind and ask for an explana- 
tion which will account for all of them in a satisfactory 
manner. These two methods are substantially the same, 
and thus will enter somewhat into the argument. The 
evidence for the existence of God may in this way be 
as convincing as that for the law of gravitation or the 
uniformity of nature. The hypothesis covers the whole 
field of phenomena; the facts are all accounted for. So far 
as the method of proof is concerned, science has no more 
right to pin its faith to an invisible, intangible thing like 
that of gravitation or electricity than religion or the- 
ology has to pin its faith to God. The fidelity to facts 
and the correctness of inference in reasoning are all im- 
portant. Everyone now admits that the universe (as 
the word implies) is one whole, and this plainly points 
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to a Creator, a Single First Cause. Nor can it be dis- 
puted that this First Cause was Supernatural, which 
means being free, a Free Force, which voluntarily chose 
to originate the universe at a certain time. Such a force 
must clearly have been Supernatural. So we will call 
this Single Supernatural First Cause, which originated 
the universe, its Creator, God. 

Can God’s Existence be proved? (1) There are some 
theologians even who say that it is not possible to prove 
God’s existence at all; that all arguments used are worth- 
less, that pure reason cannot prove God. They, however, 
hold that the moral nature of man (“the practical rea- 
son’’) and his practical needs as a religious being ne- 
cessitate belief in a God. Hence God’s existence is 
assumed. This rather current view maintains that we 
believe in God not because we can prove his existence 
but because we need him. This is a valuable argument, 
as even all opponents of this view will admit. But to 
claim that this is the only ground for believing in the 
existence of God is too whimsical. Man’s nature is a 
unit, and therefore every part of the content of man’s 
nature should be considered. (2) The advocates of 
“practical reason” deny that design in nature can prove 
an infinite God. Our reply is that it has not yet been 
shown that the practical need itself requires an infinite 
being. James thinks that some being great enough for 
us to trust for the next step is all that the “practical 
need” requires at any one time, some being great enough 
to help us and to protect us from the largest flies in a 
finite world.1. Then too, the Positivist Philosopher, A. 
Comte, who denies the possibility of all knowledge of 
the world beyond sense perception, says that the “prac- 
tical” moral and religious needs of man will certainly 
perish in due time; that they are but the remnants of 


1Wm, James: Varieties of Religious Experience, p525 
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bygone superstition, and that men are rapidly outgrow- 
ing them. Bruce, in his Apologetics, thinks that we 
ought to confine ourselves to the evidence as showing 
not that God is, but what he is; not God’s existence, but 
his character, should concern us. James advocates the 
right of the soul to assume God’s existence without 
proof, in his essay, The Will To Believe. Launch out 
in the dark, if you will, and act upon the belief that God 
exists, and experience will indicate the wisdom of your 
act. Life will verify your faith in many experiences. To 
the troubled soul these are soothing words, but they 
evade the question at issue, which is, how far are we 
warranted in asserting the possibility of proving to the 
intellect that God exists? The proof of God’s existence 
cannot be mathematically demonstrated ; it is impossible. 
Neither is proof known as moral or historical demonstra- 
tion convincing to all minds. All minds have some bias. 
So to prove God’s existence in the sense of convincing of 
that existence is impossible with some and possible with 
others. It depends largely upon the mental and moral 
attitude of the mind to which it is addressed. Intellec- 
tual prejudice is as perverse as any other. The only final 
answer to the question as to whether or not God’s ex- 
istence can be proved is the evidence itself. 

The totality of existing things, in different modes and 
degrees, is the proof that there is a God. There is no 
object of creation, from Tennyson’s “flower in the cran- 
nied wall” to the mightiest of the heavenly bodies; from 
the dimmest light which shines in the instinct world of 
the animal to the highest reaches of the human intellect, 
which may not be used as a starting point from which 
we may rise to God. 

Another question which arises is, how far is belief 
in the existence of God intuitive, i.e. native to the hu- 


2Wm, James: The Will to Believe, chap. I. 
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man mind? All peoples have some notion of a God or 
gods, and to many people this universal prevalence of 
the belief in God or gods is strong evidence of the act- 
uality of his existence. The mind is made for God. While 
the conception of God is not an intuition like an axiom 
in mathematics, yet there are truths which the minds of 
all men accept as self evident and necessary that lie at 
the basis of much of the reasoning to prove the existence 
of God. Some of these self evident truths are: (1) The 
conception of cause and effect; that every effect must 
have an adequate cause needs no proof; (2) The concep- 
tion of dependent or derived existence over against that 
of independent or underived existence; and (3) The 
moral intuition also, the witness of conscience to the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. These and other first 
truths le at the foundation of the argument for God’s 
existence. On these first truths have been reared the 
various systems to prove the existence of God. A recent 
work describes no less than thirteen types of theism. 
Some dwell on the evidence in material nature; others 
emphasize the various elements in man’s nature, as the 
feelings, the intellect, the will, the social, the asthetic 
nature; still others combine various elements into com- 
posite systems. Each type stresses a different factor in 
the universe as the best evidence of God’s existence. Be- 
cause some of the authors of the various types of theistic 
proof often discredit other types, some have been tempted 
to doubt all of them. Doubtless all have some validity 
when properly expounded and related. All paths lead to 
God. We shall consider a few of them in as untechnical 
a manner as possible. 

The first is the argument from will; through the will 
to God. Stated briefly, the argument for will in the uni- 
verse runs as follows: To account for the totality of 
things a certain power is required; this power must pos- 
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sess certain qualities, in order to serve thus as an ade- 
quate cause; such a power cannot be found in material 
nature, hence we turn to the nature of man and find in 
will the kind of power needed. In accounting for the 
world the mind demands a first cause. There are many 
causes operating in the universe. What we seek is the 
First Cause. Some events are both causes and effects. 
We must find a cause which is itself uncaused, free, is 
moved by itself. When once we get to such a cause as 
this, there is no need for a previous one. The universe 
had an origin. All we know about the Force which orig- 
inated it, is that it was a free Force and hence our con- 
clusion is that before all natural causes which acted 
necessarily, there was a First Cause which acted vol- 
untarily. 

What, then, is the uncaused Cause of all things? Three 
reasons are given that that Cause is of the nature of will. 
(1) Science, up to date, clearly indicates that nothing in 
the material world has power to originate things. Hence 
we seek for first causes in the higher realm of mind; 
(2) We derive our idea of power from the exercise of 
our own wills. All philosophers in increasing numbers 
grant the principle—that will is our ultimate conception 
of force; and (3) will is also the only force known to us 
which has power to originate. Hence our conclusion is 
that Will (Free Force) is the First Cause of all things. 

Second, The argument from mind in the universe is 
another evidence of the existence of God. The argument 
is as follows: The natural order without us corresponds, 
or answers, to the mental order within us. When we 
think about things, we can think only in certain ways. 
Things are thought of by us as cause and effect, as an- 
tecedent and consequent, as before and after, as depend- 
ent and independent. In other words, there is an order, 
an inner system of thought. When we look about us we 
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find that the world corresponds to our thoughts about 
it. In short, we find in the world without, agreement 
with the world within us. Hence we may conclude 
either of two things: (1) that we simply read our own 
thoughts into the world about us, or (2) that the world 
without actually exists as we think it. If we reach the 
first conclusion, we destroy science. The unity of na- 
ture, its progress, its system and order are all dependent 
on the fact that the order of the world is a real order 
and not merely our thought about it. If we conclude 
that the world is constituted really as we think about it, 
then there must be another Thinker greater than we or 
the world, who thought all things before us, and who 
bound our minds and nature together thus in harmony. 

The third argument is from design in nature. Design 
means any voluntary action, combined with foreknowl- 
edge of the results that will follow from such action. 
This argument discovers what appears to be contrivance 
or adaptation of means to ends, and infers a mind which 
did the contriving or designing. It infers design behind 
nature from what it finds in nature. The Psalmist felt 
the force of this argument,—‘‘He that planted the eye 
shall he not see; and he that planted the ear shall he 
not hear.” (Psa. 94:9). All the organs of the body bear 
marks of design. The adaptations of physical nature 
appear in many forms. Evolution said: “The eye was not 
created ; it grew as a result of the struggle for life. Back 
in the dim past of low animal life the end of a nerve 
became sensitive to light in the struggle for existence. 
Equipped with this sensitive nerve-end, the animal some- 
how gained an advantage over his fellows and survived. 
He transmitted this nerve to his descendants. It con- 
tinued to become more sensitive and specialized, and at 
length—behold, an eye!” What a stretch of the imagi- 
nation to realize this process! At all events, the eye 
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was made by some one, and for the purpose it serves. 
And we may conclude that the marks of design in the 
eye afford what seems to be a strong argument in favor 
of a Designer. 

That the modern view of the world strengthens rather 
than weakens the argument from design is now gen- 
erally held, even by evolutionists of the so-called theistic 
and Christian types. The order and beauty and progress 
of the world, taken as a whole, are conclusive evidence of 
design. Every stage of the process of the development 
in nature, and in nature culminating in man with his 
moral and religious aspirations, is evidence of a guiding 
and designing mind. In organic nature, in chemistry, 
in biology, in astronomy, everywhere that we discover 
order and progress, we infer design as the guiding 
principle. 

We have thus far considered the argument based on 
the idea of cause, namely, that we are so constituted 
that whenever any event occurs we are necessarily led 
to ask a reason for it, or to believe that it was due to 
some cause. We have noted (1) that every change is 
due to some cause, which is the cosmological argument, 
argued by Plato; (2) that the universe is an effect which 
has an intelligent cause. This is known as the teleo- 
logical argument, likewise as old as Plato, but made 
more familiar to us by the writings of Paley and others. 
Paley’s watch illustration shows that the watch was the 
product of wonderful skill, and the work of a designing 
mind. Applying this reasoning to what we observe in 
nature, we conclude that the universe is not only an 
effect which has a cause, but an effect which has an in- 
telligent cause. The man who can see no evidence in 
the structure of his own body is not likely to be con- 
vinced by illustrations drawn from the latest discoveries 
in science. So no matter how much this line of argu- 
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ment may be disparaged, it is nevertheless true that it is 
impossible for the mind to face the evidence of design 
in nature without feeling that they testify to an intelli- 
gent Creator. 

We have also the moral and the historical proof for 
the existence of God. The righteousness and the good- 
ness of God are evident from conscience, which is an ulti- 
mate fact of human experience. The two pairs of 
correlative expressions (right and wrong; ought and 
ought not) almost necessarily suggest the idea of God. 
Some actions we pronounce right, others we say are 
wrong. Benovolence is right, envy is wrong. He who 
has planted “right” in our souls must himself be right- 
eous. Conscience is the voice within us, His voice which 
causes us to do the right. Conscience is supreme among 
the powers of man’s personality, and its sense of respon- 
sibility implies a personal relation to a Lawgiver. If 
there is no God, why does man feel under obligation? 
Who has the right to command him? If atheism be true, 
obligatory morals are impossible. However, our moral 
nature speaks in the imperative mood. We must believe 
in God, or believe that the root of our nature is a lie. 
But man’s nature furnishes in conscience a sure evidence 
that it came from God and is akin to a moral God. 

The argument from history also shows a moral prin- 
ciple at work in the world. As an extension of the moral 
proof, history unveils the plan revealed in the course of 
human affairs. It is the well accredited and recorded ex- 
perience of past generations. The order in the universe, 
which it purports, discovers God, who is also the key 
to the history of the world. 

For the religious man there is a proof in religious ex- 
perience. The evidential value of religious experience 
recognizes and emphasizes a present living Power at 
work in the hearts and lives of multiplied millions. It 
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proves also that the universal hunger for God is normal 
and has found legitimate though inadequate expression 
in the religions of mankind. This proof is thought to 
be of the highest practical value of all the proofs, and 
will be discussed in another connection, as will also the 
Scripture Argument. 

The line of argument thus far pursued has empha- 
sized that the principle cf causation underlies each argu- 
ment. For instance, the proof from the evidence of will 
in nature indicates an efficient cause; that from design 
a purposive cause; and that from conscience a moral 
cause. 

The non-theist seeks the lowest possible forms of ex- 
istence, matter, force or something else,—and explains all 
the highest in terms of the lowest. He stands below the 
personal plane. The theist reverses the process and ex- 
plains the lowest in nature in terms of the highest, and 
stands on the personal plane. The anti-theist says: “You 
cannot know the highest save by resolving it back into 
the lowest.” The theist says: “You cannot know the 
lowest save in its outcome in the highest. All that has 
been evolved was involved.” The theist can urge two 
other considerations against the anti-theist: Your orig- 
inal or lowest force or matter is a speculative abstrac- 
tion, atoms, electrons or what not; my present highest, 
from which I judge, is a complete definite reality, 
namely, personality. Personality comes from the realm 
of the known while your abstract matter or force be- 
longs to the realm of the unknown. The basis of your 
view is a speculation; the basis of mine is a known fact 
of existence. It is more in accord with strict science to 
infer personality in the first cause from personality as 
we know it in man than to infer an abstract something 
lying entirely beyond present knowledge. The real dog- 
matist, then, is not the theist, but the materialist or the 
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pantheist or the agnostic. The clear reason for this as- 
sertion is simply this: The theist alone finds in the realm 
of the known the foundation on which he rears his struc- 
ture. Moreover, in your lowest original you are shut up 
by present science to sixty-four or sixty-five elements, 
with nothing to unify them. You have difference, but 
not unity, whereas in my highest, personality, I have the 
only existent thing which embodies difference in unity. 
Hence it is that the theist concludes Personality is the 
ultimate fact of existence. But says the Agnostic: “This 
is anthropomorphism (ascribing to God qualities belong- 
ing to man). You are simply reading yourself back into 
nature. Your God is your magnified self.” “Not so,” 
replies the theist; this might be true if no evidence of 
mind, will, or purpose could be found outside of man. 
But these are found in physical nature. Man does not 
read these things into nature, but finds them there. The 
theist says that each of your theories which deny per- 
sonality and which thus repudiate anthropomorphism 
builds on a fragment of personality after all. Most of 
them build on will. Agnosticism, of the Spencerian type, 
says the unknowable behind the world is most like will. 
Intelligence, too, is admitted in a sense by the pantheist. 
The one substance attains personality in man. If the 
inscrutable force is intelligent, it is so in a manner far 
above man’s intelligence, says the pantheist. Matthew 
Arnold finds morality even in the unknown Power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness. But all these 
theories ceaselessly clash among themselves, never com- 
ing to rest. They are in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
The theist combines the fragments into a whole, and as- 
serts that the disclaimers of anthropomorphism and de- 
niers of personality in first cause, are driven to a partial 
personality in every instance. The theist puts person- 
ality first and matter second, which is far easier. 
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“But,” replies the anti-theist, “Can you assert that 
personality is higher than matter? May they not be on 
the same level? Or, as J. S. Mill and others have con- 
tended, may it not be true that matter, because it is 
prior to mind in the order of time, so far as observation 
shows, is superior to mind and the cause of it?” The 
reply is: “Not if there is any truth in evolution; for 
evolution teaches, if it teaches anything, progress from 
lower forms to higher forms, and at the end of the pro- 
gressive movement and crowning it is man and mind 
and personality. The very idea of progress is that the 
last in the order of time is first in the order of import- 
ance. You must always measure beginnings by endings. 
All that comes out in the end was explicit in the be- 
ginning, else you have an effect without a cause. So 
even evolution is clamoring for the theistic way of inter- 
preting the world.” 

Concluding Thoughts. We have endeavored to show 
that the Creator designed the universe, and that God is 
the name given to the Personal Being who designed and 
created the universe. The term personal being is also 
applied to man, and is said by many writers to involve 
the three ideas of thought, desire and will. But these all 
seem to be included in design, for if I design anything, 
I must first of all think of it, then wish it, and then ac- 
complish it! If man is a personal being, it follows that 
man’s Maker must be so too. Since man’s mind and 
spirit cannot be discovered by any physical means, 
neither can we discover God by any physical means. Be- 
lief in a personal God implies limitation. But God is 
incapable of having His power increased or decreased. 
Only when “infinite” is used as a synonym of the sum 
of all existence, is personality made to be incompatible 
with God’s infinitude. Within ourselves God reveals 
Himself more directly than through any other channel. 
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Atheism is an insult to humanity. The principal of caus- 
ality forbids us to believe in an uncaused beginning, The 
argument from design aims to establish the probability 
that the eternal self-existent something is intelligent. 
Pantheism denies personality free-will, morality, 
alike in God and in man; it affirms God’s immanence, 
but denies his transcendence; deism affirms God’s tran- 
scendence, but denies his immanence; Christian theism 
teaches that God is both transcendent (distinct from and 
above nature) and immanent (in nature as well as over 
nature). God not only created all things, but “by Him 
all things consist,” that is, by him all things are pre- 
served in being. God’s existence is not dependent upon 
the existence of anything else; but everything that ex- 
ists is dependent upon God not only for its origin but 
also for its continuance in being. “In him we live and 
move and have our being.” And, in some true sense, 
all things have their being in the will of a personal God. 
Atheism has no God, and pantheism and agnosticism 
have no personal God. The logical results are these: (1) 
If there is no personal God, there is no creation, no mir- 
acle, no prayer, no personal man. (2) If there is no per- 
sonal man, all actions are necessitated. (3) If all actions 
are necessitated, there is no natural conscience. (4) If 
there is no natural conscience there is no accountability. 
(5) If there is no accountability, there is neither sin nor 
holiness. (6) If there is neither sin nor holiness, there is 
neither merit nor demerit. (7) If there is neither merit 
nor demerit, there is neither reward nor punishment. 
Then men can do as they please. The gates of vice are 
opened wide. Families may be plundered and butchered, 
but no one is to blame. When better principles prevail 
they spring from the God-created soul (as taught by 
Christian theism) and not from skepticism. We claim 
for the Fundamentals that they are the foundation of 
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Christian theism (Christianity) when fully understood 
and realized. A study of the ethnic religions and such 
proposed modern substitutes for the Christian religion 
as Positivism, Spiritualism, Christian Science, Anti- 
Christian Socialism must lead to the full realization of 
the claims of Christ. The great Fundamentals remain 
unaltered, and are seen in increasing clearness. 

The modern Christian conception of God emphasizes 
the Fatherhood and love of God and the self-determining 
power of free-will in man. While it is true that God pos- 
sesses and exercises sovereign Will, yet back of his wil! 
are infinite wisdom and love. His will is always that of 
a holy and loving God. To know and love and do God’s 
will is the highest act of the mind and heart and will of 
man. “Our wills are ours to make them thine.” Within 
man’s consciousness of freedom, he carries the conscious- 
ness of another free Will to whom he owes obedience. 
This consciousness of the divine Will reveals itself in 
conscience, which, when enlightened and Christianized, 
is a valuable guide to action. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Outline the lesson. 

. Distinguish between the two sets of theories given to ex- 
plain the universe. 

What is meant by the total evidence from the point of view 
of theism? 

How are we justified in calling the Single First Cause, God? 
Can God’s existence be proved? How? 

. What is meani by “the practical reason?” 

What compromises have been proposed as modifications of 
the view of God’s existence? 

. Why is the mathematical demonstration of God’s existence 
impossible? 

. Is the idea of God native to the human mind? Or, how far 
is belief in God intuitive? 
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10. Make a list of the various types of theism, and explain each 
of them. 
11. Explain: All paths lead to God. 
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What are the indications of will in the universe? 

What are the three reasons given that the Uncaused Cause 
of all things is of the nature of the will? 

What then is the cosmological argument? The teleological 
argument? 

How does the modern view of the world strengthen rather 
than weaken the design argument? 

What are the moral and historical proofs for the existence 
of God? 

State the distinction between efficient cause, intelligent 
cause, and a purposive cause. 

Tell of the issue between the theist and those who deny 
theism. 

In what ways does evolution clamor for the theistic way of 
interpreting the world? 

Do you agree with the “Concluding Thoughts” in this 
lesson? Support your answer. 

Interpret: Within ourselves God reveals himself more di- 
rectly than through any other channel. 

In what ways are Atheism and Agnosticism an insult to 
humanity? 

Write a page paragraph on what you consider the strongest 
Evidence of God’s Existence. 

What is your reply to the atheist who says that the theist 
has not demonstrated the being of God? 

What is your answer to the following questions: “Who is 
God?” “What is He?” “Where is He?” 

Is the theistic conception of God both rationally and spirit- 
ually satisfying to you? Support your answer. 

Why should God be a greater God to us than he was to the 
Hebrew prophets or to the early Christian fathers? 


LESSON SEVEN 


THAT MAN IS A FREE and RESPONSIBLE BEING 


In lesson six, it was shown that the universe (in its 
present condition) has not always existed, and that there- 
fore it is an effect,—something that has been brought 
about somehow, and therefore like every effect, it must 
have had a Cause. Since the effect shows a certain unity 
throughout, the Cause must have been One. Then since 
the effect shows in some parts evidence of having been 
planned and arranged, the capacity for planning and ar- 
ranging must have existed in the Cause, and nothing less 
than a Personal Being who designed it can be the Cause. 
And God is the name given to this Personal Being. The 
mystery of the world resolves itself into two funda- 
mental facts: the being of God and the soul of man. 
These two facts stand or fall together. The essential 
characteristics of personality are self-consciousness and 
self-determination—the elements common to all spiritual 
beings. To talk of thought without a thinker, of belief 
without a believer, is to utter meaningless words. I 
know myself as a single, separate entity. When I was 
a child I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child; but now I who write these words am 
the same being that I was twoscore years ago. 

Having decided that God is a Personal Being, we 
shall next notice briefly some of his attributes, and the 
probability of God’s making some Revelation to man. 
Two of God’s attributes, Wisdom and Power, are in- 
volved in the idea of a Personal Being able to design 
and create or accomplish. A Personal Being is one who 
can both design (plan alone) and accomplish, and so of 
necessity must have wisdom to design and power to ac- 
complish. When we consider the vastness of the uni- 
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verse and the variety of its organisms, it seems only 
reasonable to conclude that the Creator, God, possesses 
these attributes to the greatest possible extent, so that 
He is both Omniscient and Omnipotent. By Omniscient 
we mean possessing all possible knowledge. Omniscience 
means the knowledge of all things and of all events, past, 
present, and future, necessary and free alike. 

Omnipotence means the ability to do anything which 
is not impossible. Some will say, this definition limits 
God. Yes, but the question of divine limitation really 
concerns God’s relation to the necessities of reason, or 
eternal truths. God would not make a triangle with the 
properties of a circle, or allow a man free choice between 
two alternatives, and yet force him to choose one of 
them. These, then, are two of the great attributes of 
God, Wisdom and Power. A third will be considered in 
the next lesson. 

It is now our purpose to consider the character of 
man, the highest form of being of which we are conscious, 
with personality, will, reason, and conscience; his mental 
and moral attributes; is he a being worthy of a reve- 
lation? 

Man’s Mental Attributes. Man has a body, but is a 
soul. By mental attributes are meant man’s thoughts 
and feelings and actions. Man thinks and feels and wills. 
In his mental life the immortal I is a triune being, func- 
tioning in the threefold mental life mentioned. That these 
are different from the matter composing his body is 
self-evident. Matter or the body possesses size, weight, 
color, shape, and hardness. Mind does not possess any 
of these. Yet both mind and matter exist in man. We 
know we have something which thinks, called mind; as 
well as something, which moves, called matter (our 
bodies), and that they are absolutely distinct from each 
other. But the difficulty of understanding this com- 
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pound nature in man (part mind and part body) has led 
some persons to adopt the theory of Materialism. Ac- 
cording to Materialism man consists of body, or matter, 
only. There is no such thing as mind. Materialists may 
talk about soul, or mind, or spirit, but not in the sense 
that the soul or mind is anything essential to man on a 
par with matter. Mind is an attribute of matter, just as 
attraction and repulsion, heat and light, are attributes. 
Man isa very highly organized automatic machine, That 
the mind and brain are closely associated no one will 
deny, but it does not follow that they are identical. Each 
has its own functions; and so far as we know, the mind 
cannot act without the brain.» All we can say is that 
the mind and brain seem somehow to be connected, and 
may be able to act separately and helpfully. Recent in- 
vestigations in what is called telepathy (or thought trans- 
ference) seem to show that in some cases one mind can 
influence another at a distance, and without any material 
connection. If admitted, this proves that the mind is 
something more than a mere collection of particles of 
matter. 

Consistent materialism denies that man has a mind 
and that he has anything immaterial at all. Man is mat- 
ter in motion, and nothing else. While our bodies, in- 
cluding our brains, change totally from decade to decade, 
our memory convinces us that we are the same persons 
now we were ten years ago. The material changes, but 
the immaterial survives. The tree has no memory of 
what happened to it ten years ago. We have; that is 
the difference. We must have, therefore, something 
immaterial. If so, there is an end of materialism in its 
only logical form. Hence this theory is to be rejected, 
and we must abide by our inherent conviction that we 
have a mind as well as a body, a mind that translates 
sensations into ideas; recalls both the sensation and the 
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idea; enlarges, modifies and reconstructs images and 
ideas previously formed and thinks in terms of defini- 
tions and judgments. 

Man’s Moral Attributes. Man’s moral nature is not 
another and different nature from that which we have 
been studying. We have here the same intellect, the 
same sensibilities, and the same will. Indeed, the moral 
nature is the mind knowing, feeling, and willing upon 
and concerning matters of right and wrong, of worthi- 
ness and unworthiness, of obligation and duty. 

Man possesses A Will. The will is the man himself 
who wills, or possesses the power of willing. Man’s own 
inherent conviction tells him that he has a will, a will 
that to some extent controls both his body and mind. 
For example, I may resolve to take a walk, and then 
actually walk; I may resolve to write a letter and then 
write it. In each case, the will is felt to be something 
distinct from the subsequent mental or bodily action. 
The will is the personal self dominating its environment. 
When the will ceases to be egoistic and loses itself in 
a larger personal end, it becomes faith; when it loses 
itself in an impersonal end, it becomes belief. The will 
is the mind’s power to act. It ties persons and things 
to itself. In an act of the will, the mind conceives itself 
as having dominion over other selves or other objects. It 
transforms people and things to its own ends. 

Man’s Acts (and also his thoughts) Are Partly De- 
termined By His Will. By this is meant that the will 
gives a particular direction to the motions in the brain, 
muscles, limbs, nerves, which, combined with various 
other forces, brings about the observed result. The daily 
experience of mankind proves that a man’s will can, 
somehow or other, move his limbs, and hence determine 
his acts. A man’s mailing a letter, for example, was the 
result of his wishing to do so. 
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Man’s Will Is Free. That man’s will is a free will is 
a very important point. In order that a being may have 
a moral nature and be justly held responsible for his 
conduct, he must be intelligent enough to distinguish 
right from wrong, and free enough to be able to choose 
and pursue one of these in preference to the other. These 
two conditions appear to exist in all men. In the pre- 
vious section, we decided that a man’s mailing a letter 
was the result of his wishing to do so; here we consider 
whether this wish was free on his part, or whether he 
could not help it; the latter view is called Necessity, or 
Determinism, meaning that a man’s acts are necessarily 
determined, and not free. It is true that there are limits 
to human freedom. The important thought is whether 
man is ever free. The two arguments in favor of free 
will are man’s inherent conviction and the confirmation 
of that conviction by man’s variable conduct. No more 
powerful arguments can be imagined. That I originate 
my voluntary actions in the sense that they are not the 
effect or necessary consequence of antecedents, whether 
in the mind or out of it is a fact of consciousness. That 
is what is meant by the freedom of the will. It is a 
definition of “choice.” So self-determination is likewise 
essential to self-consciousness. The essence of freedom 
is in the self-determining power of the will. And it is 
in this power that man becomes most conscious of his 
superiority over nature and of his kinship to God. 

The chief argument against the freedom of the hu- 
man will is derived from the power of motives. It is 
said, we never act without a motive; we always yield to 
the strongest motive; and motives are not of our own 
creation or choice, but are brought to bear upon us in- 
dependently of our own action. There has been, from 
the creation until now, an unbroken series of causes and 
effects, and we can trace every human volition to some 
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anterior cause or causes belonging to this inevitable 
series, so that, in order for the volition to have been 
other than it was, some member of this series must have 
been displaced. 

To this it may be answered: (1) We are capable of 
acting without a motive, and we do so act in numberless 
instances; (2) Motives of equal strength act differently 
on different temperaments; (3) External motives are 
not the causes of action, but merely its occasions or op- 
portunities. The cause of the action already exists in 
the character of man, before the motive presents iteself; 
(4) The objection we are considering assumes, without 
sufficient reason, that the phenomena of human action 
are closely analogous to those of motion in the material 
world. The analogy fails in several particulars. No ma- 
terial object can act on itself and change its own nature, 
adaptations, or uses, without any external cause; but 
the human mind can act upon itself without any exter- 
nal cause, as in repentance, serious reflection, religious 
purposes and aims. Then, again, if two or more forces 
in different directions act upon a material object, its mo- 
tion is not in the direction of either, or with the mo- 
mentum derived from either, but in a direction and with 
a momentum resulting from the composition of these 
forces; whereas the human will, in the presence of two 
or more motives pursues the direction and yields to the 
force of but one of those motives. We are not, then, 
authorized to reason about the power of motives from 
the action of material forces. (5) Were the arguments 
against the freedom of the will logically sound and un- 
answerable, they would be of no avail against the testi- 
mony of consciousness. Axioms, intuitive beliefs, and 
truths of consciousness can be neither proved nor dis- 
proved by reasoning; and the reason by which they 
seem to be disproved only evinces that they are beyond 
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the range and reach of argument. Thus it may be main- 
tained with show of reason, that motion is impossible; 
for an object cannot move where it is, and cannot move 
where it is not,—a dilemma which does not disprove the 
reality of motion, being an intuitive belief, neither needs 
nor admits logical proof. We, therefore, decide that 
man’s will is free, since this alone agrees with his inher- 
ent conviction and fully accounts for his variable be- 
haviour. 

Man Knows That His Will Is Free. This is the chief 
argument for admitting the will’s freedom, as we have 
shown. Man’s consciousness of this freedom is shown 
by his acts. It enables him to design, and makes him a 
personal being. Another argument for proving that man 
believes that he has a free will is shown by the language 
he uses; for such terms as I will, I choose, I decide, 
exist in all languages. That man knows his will is free 
is taken for granted in all human affairs. 

Man’s Responsibility For His Acts. This follows 
naturally from his knowing that he is free. Every man 
is responsible for the way he uses his freedom. This 
sense of responsibility is another inherent conviction. 
As a child is responsible first to his parents, and, 
secondly, to his brothers and sisters, so is man respon- 
sible (1) to God, his Maker and (2) in a less degree to 
his fellow man, and especially to those among whom he 
is living. Every man must make his contribution to the 
brotherhood of mankind. 

Man Has A Moral Sense—An idea of right and wrong. 
Man finds himself in possession of an idea of right and 
wrong,—and with some degree of distinctness. We are 
unable to determine whence or how we first obtained it, 
or from what source it came. All our friends and neigh- 
bors have the same idea, and all the people with whom 
we have ever associated. All the tribes and races of 
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men have an idea of right and wrong with varying 
measures of clearness. It is said, that in all languages, 
ancient and modern, terms are found to express a radical 
moral distinction between right and wrong. This dis- 
tinction exists everywhere today, and has existed as far 
back in the past ages as history or tradition can be 
traced. It is universal. Now we call a being who is 
thus able to distinguish the quality of acts a moral being. 
Man is, therefore, a moral being, having this moral sense 
of distinguishing right from wrong. 

The meaning of this moral sense has been compared 
with the sense of sight. The one distinguishes right 
from wrong, just as the other distinguishes red from 
yellow, or blue from green. And as man’s sense of color 
is not disproved by one man’s thinking a color blue 
which another thinks green, so his moral sense is not 
disproved by one man’s thinking an act right which an- 
other thinks wrong. Moreover, this sense of right and 
wrong is quite distinct from expediency, or the idea of 
benefitting by an act, as well as from the pleasant or un- 
pleasant consequences which are associated with certain 
acts. For example, an act may be right, and yet may 
not benefit us at all, or may even injure us. “Fifty ex- 
periences of what is pleasant or of what is profitable do 
not and cannot make one conviction of what is right.” 
The ideas differ in both degree and kind. 

The Conscience of Man. Whenever a decision of the 
judgment has been rendered, we are conscious of some 
activity or impulse of mind which insists that this de- 
cision shall be respected and obeyed. This inner power 
demands that, in all cases and under all circumstances, 
we shall do what the moral judgment declares to be 
right and shall refrain from doing what it pronounces 
wrong. It forbids all evasion, or compromise, and is 
satisfied with nothing short of direct and unqualified 
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submission to its requirements. This power is con- 
science. 

Nature Of Conscience. Conscience is the supreme 
and only peculiar psychic phase‘of the so-called moral 
nature. Conscience does not make the act right or 
wrong any more than the eye makes the color red or 
blue; it tells us to do the right, and so forth. According 
to this analysis, it is an executive and not a judicial ac- 
tivity of mind. It leaves the judgment to decide all 
questions of right, obligation, and duty; it concerns it 
self only in having these decisions recognized and car- 
ried into full effect. Conscience does not create the 
standard; it simply apprehends, recognizes, and enforces 
it. It is that authoritative voice of the soul that insists 
that the recognized standard of right shall be obeyed. 
Disobeyed, it smites the soul with a sense of guilt from 
which escape is made only through repentance and par- 
don. As thus implied, an enlightened Spirit-filled Con- 
science is, then, always to be obeyed. This is only another 
way of saying that a man should do at all times and un- 
der all circumstances that which he believes, after the 
most patient, thorough, and honest examination to be 
right; and should abstain from doing that which he be- 
lieves to be wrong, or concerning which he has any ser- 
ious doubts. Conscience may thus be an intermediary 
between someone else and ourselves; and this Someone 
else can only be God, who gave us our conscience, which 
is often spoken of as the Voice of God. It tells us we 
ought to act and to do right because God wishes us so to 
act and do. We do not correct our conscience; it cor- 
rects us; it approves the right and disapproves the 
wrong, and begets in us a feeling of remorse or self-con- 
demnation after wrong doing, 

It is well to remember also that the decision or voice 
of a man’s conscience refers only to the man himself, 
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telling him what he should do, and which might be 
wrong for another man with his knowledge and sur- 
roundings. These, then, are the moral attributes of man, 
and it follows that man is a free and responsible being. 
But it is often asserted that animals are also free and 
responsible beings, so it is necessary to examine the 
difference between certain animals and men to show 
where the distinction lies. While the bodily difference 
is small, there is a great mental difference, especially in 
degree, for all animals seem, to a slight extent, to pos- 
sess a mind, which enables them at least to feel con- 
scious of pleasure and pain. The moral difference is 
quite complete, since animals, even if free, do not pos- 
sess a known freedom, and are hence not personal be- 
ings. We do not believe that animals have a free will, 
but it is an open question. But as regards their having 
known freedom, we are on surer ground. The proof of 
man’s believing himself to be free is shown by his acts, 
as it enables him to design; it is also shown by his feel- 
ings. The unconscious designing, apparent in the lower 
forms of animal life, is called instinct. There are at least 
three reasons for thinking that it differs from real de- 
signing which implies reflection and forethought. (1) If 
these works were due to the design of the animals them- 
selves, they must possess intellectual powers of a very 
high order. Take the classic example of the cells of bees. 
These are built on the most perfect mathematical prin- 
ciples, the three rhombs which close the hexagonal col- 
umns having the exact angles so as to contain the 
greatest amount of honey, with the least expenditure of 
wax. The bees which build cells are all workers and 
have no descendants; while those which have descend- 
ants are either drones or queens, and these do no build- 
ing. Thus the cells are built by bees none of whose 
ancestors have ever built cells; so the design cannot 
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be ascribed to anything they have inherited from their 
parents. (2) Animals are able to design in only a few 
special cases; in other respects, they often act with 
greatest stupidity. For example, it has often been ob- 
served that a bee with all it$ mathematics, if it has 
flown through an open window, cannot often retrace its 
way, but will buzz helplessly against another which is 
shut; and (3) the instincts of animals are always and 
everywhere practically the same. The last cell built 
by a bee is no better than the first, and no better than 
cells built by bees hundreds of years ago. Young ani- 
mals without any experience to guide them have the 
same instincts as the old. Hence, an animal’s instinct 
is born with it, and not acquired, and therefore “any 
apparent design there may be in what is done by in- 
stinct cannot be attributed to the animal itself, any more 
than the design shown in its eyes, but to its Maker.” 
Even higher animals (as the dog) do not appear to have 
any idea of responsibility, or any sense of right and 
wrong, which in man are the result of his known free- 
dom. Of course, we punish a dog, not for doing what 
we dislike but to prevent its repeating the act. Because 
its memory associates the act with pain, it avoids doing 
so and not because it feels responsible for it, or con- 
siders it to be wrong. Hence it is that moral attributes 
form the greatest distinction between men and animals; 
that even if animals have or may have a free will, it is 
not a known freedom, so they are not able, like men, 
to design, and hence are not personal beings. It is well 
also to remember that our ignorance about animals is 
no good reason for doubting what we do know about 
them. 

Our conclusion is, then, (1) that man is a free being, 
his freedom distinguishing him from natural forces, and 
making him in part supernatural; (2) that he is a re- 
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sponsible being, due to his known freedom and distin- 
guishing him from animals; and (3) that his known 
freedom enables him to design, and makes him a per- 
sonal being, resembling God, and as such is a being 
worthy of a revelation; and (4) that a lofty conception 
of man as a free moral agent leads to a lofty conception 
of God; low and degraded views of man’s freedom and 
responsibility make high and noble views of God im- 
possible. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Outline the lesson. 


What is the meaning of the term God, and comment on 
His two attributes mentioned. 

What is man? What is meant by his mental attributes? 
How is the Materialist’s conception of man different from 
that of the Theist’s? 

What is meant by man’s moral attributes? Mention six or 
more. 


. What is included in the statements: man possessses a will, 


and man’s acts are partly determined by his will? 
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In what sense is man’s will free? Give arguments for and 
against human freedom. Which do you accept and why? 
Explain how man knows that his will is free? 

Why is man responsible for his acts? 

Distinguish between judgment and conscience; between right 


and wrong. 


. Tell of the nature of conscience; of feelings of satisfaction 


and dissatisfaction; of approbation and disapprobation; of 
obligation and duty. 


. What is the effect of disobedience to conscience? Give 


illustrations. 

Point out the differences betwen animals and men. 

What are the conclusions of the lesson? 

Interpret the statement: Man may be strong in body, yet 
of weak intellectual power; or he may have great intellect 
yet be of weak moral character. Cite instances. 


. In what sense may conscience be called the Voice of God? 
. Suppose a man were to study inorganic chemistry alone, liv- 


ing on an island where vegetation was unknown; would or 
would-not a tree be a complete anomaly to him? Support 
your answer. 


. Explain telepathy or thought transference. What does it 


prove, if anything? 


. In what sense is the human will limited? 


There are bad wills as well as good wills; weak as well as 
strong wills. Explain. 


Dhellot the value of the will, and of the best way to train it. 
. Analyze will as desire; as deliberation; as choice; as pur- 


pose; as action. 


. In what sense, then, is man’s nature a revelation of God? 


ee does it prove much as to the essential character of 
od? 


LESSON EIGHT 


THAT GOD TAKES AN INTEREST IN 
MAN’S WELFARE 


We have concluded (1) that man’s bodily, mental and 
moral attributes are quite distinct; (2) that human na- 
ture consists of three parts: body, mind and spirit—the 
mind corresponding to the mental reasoning part of man, 
and the spirit to the free moral part, the word soul often 
used for either of these latter; (3) that the chief dif- 
ference between animals and men is probably that 
animals have no spirits, only bodies and undeveloped 
minds, while men are spirits; (4) that all life on this 
planet is formed into three groups-vegetation, consisting 
of matter alone; animals, of matter, and mind; man, of 
matter, mind and spirit; and (5) that man is a personal 
being, who controls both body and mind; in other words, 
that man is a spirit, and has a body and mind. 

In this lesson, we shall consider the Character of 
God, and more especially| whether he seems to take any 
interest in man’s welfare and the world in general. At 
the very beginning of our discussion we made the as- 
sertion that since God is a Moral as well as a Personal 
Being, He must be capable of caring for all his crea- 
tures; and we have abundant evidence that he does so, 
especially that he cares for man. The evidence in favor 
of God’s capability of taking an interest in man’s wel- 
fare is (1) the moral argument for the existence of God, 
or that depending on man’s free will. The argument 
briefly stated is this—“that no combination of natural 
forces, which are uniform and always act the same under 
the same circumstances, can ever produce a free force, 
able to act or not as it likes.” The idea seems incon- 
ceivable. If, then, man possesses such a force, as al- 
ready admitted, it cannot have come from any natural 
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forces, nor can it have made itself; so it must have been 
derived from some previous free force, and this, again, 
from a previous one, and so on till we finally arrive at 
a Free Force, which was not derived from any other, 
but which existed eternally. And then it follows that 
this Free Force or Free Being, must know that he is 
free; and must therefore be a Moral Being, able to dis- 
tinguish the quality of acts as right or wrong. If man 
possesses this great power, it makes it certain that man’s 
Maker must possess it too. 

There is abundant evidence that God is not only 
clearly able to take an interest in the welfare of his 
creatures, but that he also actually does so. Every- 
where in nature, and particularly in man, we find many 
marks of beneficient design as the human eye and the 
claws and teeth of wild animals, all tending to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the beings under consideration. 
But there are two great difficulies: (1) the first arises 
from the apparent insignificance of man. While he is 
by far the most important being on this planet, and 
endowed with some of the Divine attributes, yet how 
utterly insignificant he is in comparison with his Maker. 
Read Psalm 8:3-4. Modern science has increased the 
force of this difficulty by showing that our earth is only 
one among the planets which go around the sun, while 
the sun itself is only one among many millions of stars. 
And, we may ask, is it likely that the God who rules 
the millions of stars should take any interest in the 
beings on a small planet like our earth? But a good deal 
depends on the way in which the difficulty is stated. 
Would it not be better to argue from the known to the 
unknown, and ask—-is it likely that the God who made 
this earth, and who, we know, from the marks of design 
takes an interest in its inhabitants, should be also the 
Ruler of the distant stars? When so stated, the unity 
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of nature compels us to say that it is not only likely, but 
practically certain. Following another somewhat in the 
discussion, we shall consider first some counter argu- 
ments, which show that even if man were insignificant 
God might still care for him; then man’s real impor- 
tance; and lastly, the question of other planets being 
inhabited. 

1, Some counter-arguments. (1) Though it seems 
unlikely that God should take any interest in such insig- 
nificant beings as men, it also seems unlikely that he 
should ever have designed and created such beings. 
Yet he has done so. And having created them, there 
is at most only a slight additional improbability, if any 
at all, that he should take an interest in their welfare. 

And this is especially the case when we remember 
that man is not only the highest and noblest being on 
this planet, but as far as we know on any planet. There- 
fore, though we may be quite unworthy of God’s care, 
we do not know of any other being who is more worthy 
of it. And it is most likely that a Creator would not take 
an interest in any of his works. (2) In the analogy of 
rature, we find nothing resembling a neglect of small 
things. On the contrary, everything, down to the mi- 
nutest insect, seems finished with as much perfection 
as if it alone existed in the universe. This is just what 
we should expect. For true greatness does not consist 
in despising that which is small; and it may be a part 
of God’s infinite greatness that nothing should be too 
small for him to care about, just as nothing is too large: 
And while a Being who can govern the universe, and 
attend to its millions of stars, is no doubt inconceivably 
great, yet he is surely greater still—inconceivably great- 
er—if he can also attend to our little planet and its in- 
habitants; and can do this so thoroughly, as not only to 
take an interest in the human race, but in the welfare of 
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each one of its members. The forces of nature never 
deal with matter in bulk, but with each particle separate- 
ly. For instance, a stone is attracted to the ground, 
because, and only because, each particle is so attracted. 
In the same way if God takes an interest in the human 
race, it may be because, and only because, he takes an 
interest in each individual member of it. 

(3) Such belief is really not greater than that of be- 
lieving that he knows about it. For if he knows about 
it, why should he not care about it? Yet, as said in a 
previous lesson, a world like ours cannot have been made 
without both knowledge, and foreknowledge, on the part 
of its Maker. If God knows anything, He knows every- 
thing. And if he knows everything, why should he not 
care about everything? 

(4) And this point is very important, whether we 
are insignificant or not, each of us is unique. We are 
not like particles of matter, exactly alike; no two of us 
are exactly alike, not even to the same extent as plants 
and animals. For each man is a separate spirit, a per- 
sonal being distinct from all else in the world. 

And since he possesses a free will, his character is 
also distinct; for this depends to a large extent on how 
he uses his free will, what he says, and what he does, 
day by day. The common belief of mankind bears out 
the thought that there is no one else in the world exactly 
like ourselves. From this it follows that each man is 
not only unique, but irreplaceable. No other can be 
made like him. Therefore, as we each have something 
special about us, God may take a special interest in 
each of us. And if each man is really unique, and ir- 
replaceable, why may not the God of Nature value him 
too, in spite of his faults, and take an interest in his 
welfare? 


(5S) As to the discoveries of Science. Science has 
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shown that the sense organs of man and the organs of 
animals show a great amount of design. Again, Science 
has shown us both the magnitude of the universe with its 
millions of stars millions of miles apart and its unity, 
that all its parts are closely connected. And surely the 
idea that the God, who rules the stars, should take an 
interest in us men, is no harder to believe than that the 
gases, which are burning in these stars, should influence 
our spectroscopes. Yet they do; so if this were all, it 
would still lessen the difficulty a good deal. 

II. Man’s Real Importance. Science has also taught 
us a good deal about man himself, and his progress, 
which has an important bearing on this argument. For 
we now know that our earth has existed for many cen- 
turies, developing higher and higher forms of life. And 
that man is the highest type of God’s creation, the heir 
of all the ages, the inheritor of all that is useful and 
best. And so far as we can judge, man is the highest 
being that ever will exist on the earth. So the vast 
scheme of development, inconceivable alike in magni- 
tude, in duration, and in complexity, is all seen to be 
one plan, with man apparently at the end of it. And 
consequently, as everything was designed by God, he 
must have been the foreknown and intended end, from 
the very beginning; the first thought in creation, as 
well as the last. 

And when we thus regard man as the goal toward 
which nature has all along tended, and therefore as the 
chief object which God—the Author of Nature had in 
view all the time, it seems to increase his importance 
manifold, and show conclusively that in God’s sight he 
must be anything but insignificant. 

The reason for this is not difficult to see. For man, 
as we know, has a mind as well as a body. And every 
fresh scientific discovery man makes can only exalt him 
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still higher for making it; so that the mind of man 
now shows him to be a far nobler being than could 
possibly have been imagined some centuries ago. And 
certainly, a mind that can discover the motions of distant 
stars, and the elements of which they’ are composed, 
cannot be thought insignificant. In fact, in one respect 
man is greater than any of the stars; for he can think 
about them, but they cannot think about him. 

Man is also a spirit, or free will, able to act right or 
wrong. And even his acting wrong, however sad it may 
be in other respects, is a powerful witness to his great- 
ness; for who but a great being could act in opposition 
to the will of the Almighty? But then, if his acting 
wrong proves his greatness, still more does his acting 
right. Indeed, moral perfection, or always acting right, 
though one might act wrong, is the noblest thing in 
the whole universe, and as far above mental greatness, 
as this latter is above mere physical strength. But 
though we cannot properly appreciate it, God can. He 
is Himself a spirit, and therefore, in his sight a man pos- 
sessing a mind and spirit, and thus made to some extent 
in his own image, and capable of developing moral per- 
fection, may be of more value, because more like Him- 
self than a universe of dead matter. In the same sense, 
to quote a well known analogy, a king will value his 
child more than his palace; for the simple reason that 
the child is more like himself. Thus persons are always 
more valuable than things, incomparably more valuable, 
for they have nothing in common by which they can be 
compared. 

We cannot class an astronomer with his telescopes, 
or say that one geologist is worth so many fossils, or 
one bricklayer so many bricks. This being so, what 
shall we say of the millions of men who have lived, and 
are now living, on this earth? Surely their welfare 
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cannot be thought insignificant by any one, least of all 
by their Creator. 

The Supposed Inhabitants of Other Planets. What 
about other planets? Are not some of these inhabited, 
and does not this weaken the argument a good deal; 
and show that God cannot take any special interest in 
man, or other beings on this earth? Modern science 
has shown that not only are the same materials found in 
the other planets and also the fixed stars, as are found 
here; but that natural laws, such as those of gravity, 
light, and heat, are the same throughout the entire 
universe. And this makes it probable that the laws of 
life are also the same; so that if living beings exist on 
other planets, we should expect them to be somewhat 
similar to the living beings here. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to believe that God would create an im- 
mense number of suns or stars, many of which have 
probably planets around them, if only one out of the 
whole series was to be inhabited by personal beings. The 
question may well be left open, for even if other planets 
are inhabited, there is no reason why God should not 
take an interest—and perhaps a great interest—in their 
inhabitants, as well as in ourselves; since all his capa- 
cities are boundless, and even the smallest part of in- 
finity may be very large. 

The Existence of Evil. The third difficulty, and per- 
haps the most important one, arises from the existence of 
evil. This term in its widest sense includes both pain, 
which affects man’s body; sorrow, which affects his mind ; 
and sin, which affects his spirit. The two former may be 
called physical evil, and apply also to animals; while the 
latter is moral evil, and applies only to man. And as the 
world is full of pain, sorrow, and sin, one may naturally 
ask how could it have been designed and created by a 
God who cares for the welfare of his creatures? 
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Or, to put the objection in other words, does not the 
existence of this evil show that God either could not 
or would not prevent it? If he could not, he is not all- 
powerful; if he would not, he* is not All-good. We 
shall examine this difficulty in detail, both as it affects 
animals and men. 

1. Physical Evil In Animals. The objection is that 
animals of all kinds suffer a vast amount of pain and 
misery, which is wholly unmerited and perfectly useless, 
since, having no moral nature, they can neither deserve 
pain nor profit by: it. And (1) as to the amount which 
animals suffer. We must consider the suffering as it 
affects the individual, and not the total amount. And 
as to its extent we know but little. We should expect 
animals, whose mental development is far less advanced, 
to suffer still less; while the lower forms of life we 
should not expect to suffer at all. And this has been 
confirmed by observation. Moreover, animals, except 
domestic ones which are partly trained and civilized, 
appear to have no anticipation of suffering, and no power 
of concentrating their thoughts upon it, which increases 
it so greatly in man. 

2. As to the so-called Struggle for Existence. Darwin 
says: “When we reflect on this struggle we may con- 
sole ourselves with the full belief that the war of nature 
is not incessant, that no fear is felt, that death is gener- 
ally prompt, and that the vigorous, the healthy, and 
the happy survive and multiply!” And Wallace says: 
“The popular idea of the struggle for existence entailing 
misery and pain on the animal world is the very re- 
verse of the truth. What it really brings about is the 
maximum of life, and of the enjoyment of life, with the 
minimum of suffering and pain.’ So pain among ani- 
mals is far less than commonly supposed, and in the 
lower forms of life almost entirely absent. While their 
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pain is wholly unmerited, so is the pleasure they enjoy 
unmerited. The two must be taken together, and as a 
matter of fact, animals seem to have a much greater 
amount of pleasure than pain. Health and happiness are 
the rule with animals, sickness and pain the exception. 
Pain is in reality, a preservative of life, e. g., if animals 
felt no pain from excessive heat, they might not escape 
when a forest was burning; or if no pain from hunger, 
they might die of starvation. So pain is often not an 
evil at all, hence no part of this objection can be main- 
tained. 

II. Physical Evil in Man. There is unfortunately no 
doubt about the suffering he endures. The struggling 
lives, the painful diseases, the lingering deaths, not to 
mention accidents of all kinds, are but too evident. And 
we may ask, would an omnipotent God, who cared for 
man’s welfare, ever have designed all this. (1) It is 
important to remember that most of the pain and misery 
that men endure are brought about by their own wicked- 
ness and folly, or by that of their fellow men, as for 
example, the recent war. But it was man’s doing, not 
God’s; and man alone must be blamed for it. (2) Many 
of the so-called evils of life do not involve any actual 
suffering. For instance, if a man loses the sight of an 
eye, he need not have any pain. Again, however great 
may be the suffering of life, they cannot be so great 
as its joys, since nearly everyone wishes to go on living. 
Hence it is undeniable that human pain, like that of ani- 
mals, is most useful, serving to warn men of dangers and 
diseases, which would otherwise lead to their destruction. 
(3) In such a world as ours, a certain amount of suffer- 
ing seems inevitable. If, for example, the force of gravi- 
ty acts as it does, it will occasionally cause a tower to 
fall and injure some one. Such an event could only be 
avoided by God’s continually interfering with these for- 
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ces. But this would render all human life a hopeless 
confusion. If however, men will not avoid it, they can 
blame only themselves. 

Thus we may say that human ‘suffering, excluding 
that due to man himself, is by no means so great as it 
seems, and as a rule, is more than counterbalanced by 
human happiness, and that a certain amount of it seems 
not only useful, but in a world like ours inevitable. 

The true explanation appears to be as follows: that 
though God foreknew all this suffering when He created 
the world, and in this designed it, he need not have 
desired it, but may have desired something else, for 
the attainment of which, this suffering was a necessary 
condition. And this some thing else must obviously 
have been the training and perfecting of man’s character, 
for which, some kind of suffering seems essential. For 
if there were no suffering in the world, there could be 
no fortitude, no bravery, no patience, no compassion, 
no sympathy with others, no self sacrifice for their good- 
nothing, in fact, that constitutes the highest type of 
man. In other words, a being such as man, can only 
be made perfect through suffering. Hence this suffering 
implies no defect in God’s design. Moreover, a man’s 
character can be formed only by himself; it is his own 
gradual achievement; if given ready-made, then it would 
not be his character at all: and it can be attained only by 
constantly giving him suffering to bear. Hence the 
object of the physical evils which man endures is to 
develop and perfect his character, and as this is a good 
object, and as it cannot be attained in any other way, 
they may well have been designed by a good God. Again, 
the suffering which nature inflicts on man because of 
disregard for her laws educate him in humanity; and 
the very inhumanity of nature makes man humane; 
volcano, earthquake, flood, pestilence, etc. teach men 
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true communism and Christian altruism which says, 
“All mine is thine.” As Fairbairn well states: “Were 
suffering an end in itself, it would imply the ferocity of 
him who either allowed it to be or himself inflicted it; 
but were there no suffering for wrong-doing, moral 
evil would live a sort of unchallenged and authorized life. 
... The most remarkable thing in suffering is not its 
extent or duration, its intensity or imensity, but its 
educative, regenerative, and its propulsive force, its 
power to make man conscious of his enormous respon- 
sibilities and to awaken in him the desire to fulfill them. 
So conceived physical evil may be described as a divine 
energy for moralizing man and nature. This is, if not 
its main function, yet its chief result.” 

III. Moral Evil in Man. This is the most difficult 
part of the subject. This is the chief cause of human 
misery. The question is, could not all sin have been 
excluded from the world? Since man is a free being, 
it could not have been avoided, for freedom is always 
liable to abuse. Hence, though God designed all the 
moral evil in the world, he need not have desired it, 
but may have desired some totally different object, for 
the attainment of which, this evil was a necessary 
condition. God created man a free being, and although 
we have to pay dearly for freedom, it is well worth 
the price; and the infinite value of goodness may justi- 
fy, though nothing else could, the risks involved in 
giving man a free will. In other words, if God is 
good, it is only natural that he should create beings 
capable of goodness, and therefore of necessity capable 
of badness, for the two must go together. And if it 
still be urged that, as God foreknew how men would 
use their freedom, he need not have created those who 
would habitually use it wrongly, the answer is ob- 
vious. Wicked men are as necessary as any other form 
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of evil to test man’s character, and to devolp moral 
perfection. For just as physical evil, pain, suffering, 
etc. can alone render possible certain physical virtues, 
such as fortitude and patience» so moral evil, or sin, 
can alone render possible certain moral virtues. If 
there were no sin in the world, there could be no for- 
bearance with the faults of others, no moral courage 
in standing alone for an unpopular cause, no forgive- 
ness of injuries, nor any rendering good for evil. Hence, 
evil men are essential to an evil world. An evil world 
is essential to proving a man’s character. Proving a 
man’s character is essential to his freely choosing to 
serve God, and his freely choosing to serve God seems es- 
sential to his being such a servant as God would care to 
have, 

IV. Conclusion. God’s goodness includes benefi- 
cence and righteousness, both of which are good. If 
we admit that goodness is an attribute of God, he is 
thus a Being not only of infinite Power! and Wisdom, 
but also of perfect Goodness. These three great attri- 
butes of God correspond to the three chief arguments 
for his existence. The first, or that from the universe 
requiring an adequate Cause, proves an All-Powerful 
creator; the second, or that from its having been de- 
signed, proves that he is All-wise; and the third, or 
that from human nature, proves that he is All-good. 
They correspond to some extent to the three aspects 
of man’s character considered in the last lesson; hence 
we conclude that God is physically All-powerful, men- 
tally All-wise, and morally All-good. Many ‘people 
are having difficulty in reconciling the origin and con- 
tinued existence of moral evil and also of physical 
suffering with these three divine attributes. But to 
have the highest order of being in his created universe, 
beings who could sin were needed. But no free agent 
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suffers physically whether he will or not, that is, is 
under the necessity of sinning. If man sins, he does 
so freely—sins only as he wills to sin. The truly real 
man is the man at his best—the man who uses all his 
resources, human and divine. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Outline the lesson. 

2. How are the three parts of man’s nature differentiated? 

3. What is meant by the character of God? Why cannot we 

fully comprehend it? 

4.What is the evidence in favor of God’s taking an interest in 

man’s welfare? 

5. In what sense is the apparent insignificance of man a diffi- 
culty? How has modern science increased the force of the 
difficulty? 

. Mention the five counter-arguments that God might still 
care for man. 

. In what sense is man’s real importance due to his mind and 
spirit? 

. Is not God equally interested in the supposed inhabitants 
of other planets? Explain. 

. Explain the difficulty arising from the existence of evil. 
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Why cannot the objection to physical evil in animals that 

it is wholly unmerited and useless be maintained? 

What is the explanation for the physical evil in man? Evalu- 

ate it. 

Why is the possibility of moral evil in man essential to 

free will? 

Do you believe that wicked men are as necessary as any 

other form of evil? Support your answer. 

Comment on the statement: A free being is far higher than 

a being who is not free, and yet a free being cannot exist 

without the possibility of his acting wrong. 

Why is an evil world essential to proving man’s character? 

Distinguish between foreknowing and foreordaining. 

Explain: The evils in this world need not be ends, but may 

only be means to ends. 

ee is meant by saying that goodness is an attribute of 
od? 

In what sense do the three great attributes of God cor- 

respond to the chief arguments for his existence? 

How do they correspond to the three aspects of man’s 

character? 

What is the difference between beneficence and righteous- 

ness, as used in the lesson? 

In what sense may the phrase, “through sin to God,” in- 

dicate that man may be driven to God as well as drawn 

to Him? 

What is the best thing evil or sin can do for a man? 

In what sense may suffering have educative and moral value? 

How is moral eyil related to God and human free will? 


LESSON NINE 


THAT GOD MIGHT MAKE SOME 
REVELATION TO MAN 


In our last two lessons, we concluded that man is a 
free and responsible being, and that God takes an in- 
terest in his welfare. In this lesson we shall discuss 
the subject of revelation. By revelation is meant any 
superhuman knowledge imparted directly by God to 
man. Superhuman knowledge is any knowledge which 
man could not obtain for himself, such as God’s object 
in creating him, His wishes concerning his conduct, any 
past or future events of which he would otherwise be 
ignorant. And that God could impart such knowledge, 
if He chose, either by visions, or dreams, or in some 
other way, can scarcely be disputed. He might choose 
to do so. Therefore a revelation is surely possible; but 
is it at all probable? We shall examine this further. 

That God might make some revelation to men will 
depend chiefly on man’s future destiny. Our purpose is 
to consider (1) the question of man’s immortality, and 
(2) the probability of God’s making a revelation to man. 

THE IMMORTALITY OF MAN. It is man’s spirit 
or soul that is immortal. Man is a compound being— 
body, and soul; his real self controls his body and mind. 
The question is, what becomes of this spirit after death? 
The body is the material part of man, and we know 
what becomes of the body. Solomon says (Eccles. 12:7) 
“The dust (body) shall return to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit (soul) shall return unto God Who gave 
it.” Nothing is lost or annihilated. And the apparent 
indestructibility of matter points to a corresponding im- 
mortality of spirit. God could destroy either, if He chose, 
just as He could create either; but without some super- 
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natural interference, the creation or destruction of either 
seems incredible. The soul is the immaterial part of 
man. Man’s body is like that of the plants and ani- 
mals—dust, but his soul is different from theirs. It 
came into man as a breath from God himself. It is 
spiritual, real, immortal, rational, moral, religious, and 
priceless. The soul is alive, not dead. In fact, it is the 
living principle in man. When the soul quits the body, 
the body decomposes and returns to the elements of the 
earth from which it is made. The soul of man is im- 
mortal, it can never die. Therefore, as it cannot undergo 
the only kind of death of which we have any knowledge, 
it may survive forever. The four chief arguments gen- 
erally considered in favor of this personal immortality 
of man are those derived (1) from his unique position; 
(2) from his supposed unjust treatment; (3) from his 
vast capabilities; (4) and from his inherent belief. All 
of these arguments will be considered in turn. 

1. THOSE DERIVED FROM MAN’S UNIQUE 
POSITION. Man is the last and the noblest of created 
beings. Everything requires not only a cause, but a 
purpose; even evolution cannot explain itself. Why 
should a universe of dead matter have ever produced 
life? Surely there must have been some motive in all 
this; what adequate motive can be suggested? We must 
look for an answer in man, the highest creature on any 
planet, as far as we know. Hence, if man is not im- 
mortal, the whole course of development will still have 
had no permanent result, becomes meaningless and na- 
ture is a riddle without a solution; if we admit that man 
is immortal, there is at least the possibility of a satis- 
factory answer. Then nature is seen to be only a means 
to an end,—a temporary, though perhaps necessary, 
means to a permanent end—the end being to produce 
man, a free being, and then to provide a suitable place 
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for his moral training, which will enable him, if he 
wishes, to become a righteous man,—a man who acts 
right,—though he might act wrong, and thus to some 
extent worthy to share in his Maker’s immortality. 

Since man could not have been created righteous, 
only perfect like a machine, or innocent like a child, the 
slow process of training and perfecting man is the only 
adequate explanation of the world, the real object of its 
long development. As has been well said, such vast 
progress from such a small beginning points to an end 
proportionately great, and this involves the immortality 
of man. On the whole, then, we may say with Romanes, 
that “only by means of this theory of probation is it 
possible to give any meaning to the world, that is, any 
raison d’etre of human existence!’”? 

2. ARGUMENT DERIVED FROM MAN’S UN- 
JUST TREATMENT IN THIS WORLD. In the last 
lesson, we saw that God is a Moral Being, able to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, and one Who will always act 
right Himself. Yet, as the argument goes, His treat- 
ment of men in this world seems most unjust. For ex- 
ample, wicked men are allowed to prosper by their wick- 
edness and good men suffer unjustly; even some men’s 
lives seem to be nothing but suffering. How account 
for this? The only satisfactory explanation is that this 
life is not the whole of man’s existence; it is only a 
preparation for a future life—a short trial for a long here- 
after. Hence, the seemingly most apparently miserable 
lives may afford as valuable training, perhaps even more 
valuable, than the outwardly happy ones. If, for ex- 
ample, resisting temptation helps to form a man’s char- 
acter, as it surely does, and hence to fit him for a better 
life hereafter, this can be as well done in the one case 
as in the other. 


2Thoughts on Religion, 1895, p142 
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And the same principle applies universally. So if 
this life is intended as a time of probation in which to 
form a man’s character, his only permanent possession, 
which will last as long as the man himself and perhaps 
forever, we cannot imagine a better system or one 
more admirably adapted to the end in view. Then again 
these trials and sufferings themselves may be the very 
means of adding to man’s future happiness. If there 
were no suffering and no sin, the joy of having resisted 
temptation and of rescuing others from suffering and 
sin, and perhaps making everlasting friendships, would 
be impossible. Hence, man’s probation in this life with 
its incessant battle against evil,.may increase his future 
happiness in a way and to an extent which nothing else 
could do. Life is always worth living to anyone who 
believes in a future state, in which every injustice will 
be made good, and all wrongs will be righted. God will 
complete, either in the present or in the future, the work 
of rendering exact justice to those under His moral gov- 
ernment. 

3. ARGUMENT DERIVED FROM MAN’S VAST 
CAPABILITIES. Man has capabilities for happiness, 
action, misery, et cetera, here, and also has aspirations 
and longings far beyond this life. Nearly all men wish 
or even thirst for immortality. And this longing is des- 
tined to be satisfied by an immortal life beyond this 
present existence. The soul is the living principle in 
man by which he lives and moves and has his being. It 
is that which forms and perpetuates his identity, for it 
makes him to be the same yesterday, today, and forever. 
The soul has vast intellectual conceptions and opera- 
tions of reason and judgment independent of material 
organs. Our own experience clearly teaches us that our 
minds grasp what the senses cannot reach. Such a prin- 
ciple being independent of matter in its operations must 
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needs be independent of matter also in its own being. 
It is, therefore, of its nature, subject to no corruption 
resulting from matter. Its life, which is its being, is not 
extinguished and cannot be extinguished with that of 
its body. The soul life of plants is occupied with over- 
coming matter, through such specific functions as birth, 
nutrition, growth, reproduction, conservation, decay; the 
soul life of animals adds to these purely vital powers a 
number of new powers, either peculiar to the animals or 
common also to man, such as instinct and intelligence, 
seeing and ‘hearing, appetite and passion, feeling and 
will. The soul life of man is rational. Man’s thought 
and action far outstrip that of the brute in both quality 
and quantity. 

Consciousness enables us to know about ourselves 
and about other things physical and spiritual. “TI think, 
therefore I am;” “I love, therefore I am;” “I will, there- 
fore I am.” One is just as true as the other. If any- 
thing, my consciousness is more intensely active in will- 
ing than in loving or thinking, and through it, I also 
come to know and distinguish the physical (the “not- 
self”) as something distinct from the spiritual (the 
“self”). God reveals Himself within ourselves most di- 
rectly. It is out of man’s perception of his own personal 
attributes that his belief in a personal God arises. Man’s 
self-consciousness is accounted for only by a personal 
Power above nature. From mind in man, the creature, 
we reason up to mind in God, the Creator. Hence, when 
Kepler exclaimed, “O God, I think thy thoughts after 
Thee!” he was going through mind and intelligence to 
God, and also through the loving heart and will to God. 
Man’s desires and feelings and volitions are as real and 
important a part of man’s real and true self as are his 
thoughts. Our thoughts, our hearts, our wills, are ours 
to make them God’s, This consciousness of the divine 
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Will reveals itself in conscience, whose source is a per- 
sonal God. Psychology reveals man to himself as a 
thinking mind, a feeling heart, and a self-determining 
will as well as a spiritual unity.. 

Thus, man, by means of his power to think, feel, and 
do, holds dominion over the forces of nature, over the 
beasts of the field, over all creation. Through his vast 
capacities, man makes progress, finds great delight in 
the pursuit of knowledge and virtue. But since neither 
riches, nor honors, nor pleasures, nor knowledge, nor the 
endearment of social and family ties, nor the pursuit of 
virtue can fully satisfy our aspirations after happiness, 
it must be reserved for the life to come. And as no in- 
telligent being can be contented with any happiness that 
is finite in duration, we must conclude that it will be 
eternal, and that, consequently, the soul is immortal: 
Life that is not to be crowned with immortality cannot 
be happy. “If a life of happiness,” says Cicero, “is to 
end, it cannot be called a happy life. Take away eter- 
nity, and Jupiter is not better off than Epicurus.” With- 
out the hope of immortality, the condition of man is less 
desirable than that of the beast of the field, for all ani- 
mals seem made for this world alone and seem to be sat- 
isfied. Man is the only unsatisfied being in the universe. 

If death ends all, then the time spent in man’s life 
for preparation seems out of all proportion to the time 
prepared for. Surely man’s character is not developed 
and matured for immediate destruction. God has in- 
tended something better for his noblest creatures than 
mere boundless capabilities, unsatisfied longings, and a 
lifelong preparation all to no purpose. 

4. ARGUMENT DERIVED FROM MAN’S IN- 
HERENT BELIEF. The argument may be stated 
briefly as follows: Whatever all men everywhere and 
always have believed is in accordance with truth. All 
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men everywhere and always have believed in the doc- 
trine of the future immortal life. Therefore, the doctrine 
of the future immortal life is in accordance with the 
truth. All who recognize the hand of God in the consti- 
tution of man admit this belief contains in itself an as- 
surance of its truthfulness, and the assumption of such 
universal belief is justified by an appeal to facts. Admit 
these two assumptions, and the conclusion must follow 
and also the Maker’s revelation, that He designs the 
soul to be immortal. The very longing for immortality 
becomes an intimation of the will of God that the soul 
is to be immortal. The belief is intuitive and an inher- 
ent part of man’s nature. These, then, are the four 
great arguments aside from Scripture, in behalf of man’s 
immortality—and not one, with the doubtful exception 
of the second, applies to animals, so that common ob- 
jection that animals must be immortal too, if man is, is 
quite untenable. 

OBJECTION TO MAN’S IMMORTALITY. The 
only important argument against man’s immortality is 
that his spirit seems to be inseparably connected with 
his body. As already implied, man’s spirit is born with 
his body; it often inherits the moral traits of its parents, 
just as the body inherits bodily diseases. It certainly 
develops with the body, and often seems to decay slowly 
with the body, and therefore, it is inferred the two per- 
ish together. But this does not follow. The spirit is 
united with a constantly changing body, yet it always 
survives. So it is not unlikely that it may survive the 
still greater change of death. It must be remembered 
also that the spirit is united with the body as its master 
and not as its servant; it is a free spirit, and largely de- 
cides what the body shall say or do. Hence it uses the 
body as a means, or instrument, by which to act in the 
outer world. Instances are known in which a man’s in- 
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tellect and will have remained quite vigorous through 
a mortal sickness, and up to the very moment of death. 
Hence, when the body is really dead, the spirit may not 
only survive, but be endowed with still greater powers. 
The probability of a revelation depends on that of a 
future life, for if death ends all, a revelation can scarcely 
be thought probable; but if man is to live forever, then 
a revelation is probable, as we shall soon see. ~ 

THE PROBABILITY OF A REVELATION. As- 
suming man to be immortal, a revelation appears to be 
probable. For God is a Being Who seems likely to make 
a revelation, since He would desire to benefit man; and 
man is a being well fitted to receive it, since he not only 
desires it but his unique position makes him also not al- 
together unworthy of it. A revelation is probable from 
the standpoint of God’s character as both beneficent and 
righteous and from that of man’s character. Progress 
in the knowledge of God is retarded by human inter- 
preters and not by lack of revelation. Jesus Christ is 
the only one who perfectly received, perfectly inter- 
preted, and perfectly transmitted to others the self-re- 
vealing God’s word and will. This is why Jesus Christ 
has taken the place of God as revealer to men, and be- 
comes in what He is and says and does, the self-revela- 
tion of God. 

We have seen that man is a compound of material 
and spiritual substances. The ego, that is, the person- 
ality, the rational soul, is spirit, and lives in a material 
body. Thought is the act of the spirit, not of the body; 
and wisdom and knowledge are its possessions, and do 
not inhere in the body. 

God is a spirit, and a revelation from Him as such 
to man is, after all, but the communication of one spirit 
with another spirit, one person with another person. 
Man, as a rational spirit, is endowed with a capacity 
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for receiving and storing up knowledge. This he does 
by coming in contact with the thoughts and ideas com- 
municated to him from without. The earth beneath his 
feet and the heavens which overshadow him with all 
their starry hosts, are constantly yielding up thoughts 
and ideas to him and enriching his knowledge by their 
revelations of truth. Of course, nature does not speak 
into human ears with human voice, but she communi- 
cates to the conscious soul by “marks of design” which 
are plainly written in every fibre of her warp and woof, 
and discloses “the eternal power and Godhead” of her 
supreme Architect. 

If God made a revelation, judging from His methods 
in nature, which are of very slow development, it would 
be very gradual in its nature. At first it would be very 
simple, such as could be transmitted orally. As man ac- 
quired the art of writing and could pass it on with 
accuracy, a more definite revelation might be given, 
which would become more perfect as man became more 
perfect. God’s character as Beneficent and Righteous 
seems favorable to a progressive revelation to man. Pro- 
gress of Divine revelation is conditioned, also, on man’s 
interpretation of revelation. 

Then, man’s nature has everywhere led him to seek 
for, demand and even imagine a revelation from God. 
Every thoughtful man naturally desires to know why 
he is placed in this world; why he is given free will, 
and how he is to use his freedom, and what his future 
is to be. In other words, he wishes to know God’s pur- 
pose in creating him. This is the highest and noblest 
and most worth knowing knowledge obtainable, and 
since we can not gain satisfactory knowledge concern- 
ing God through human sciences and reasoning, it would 
seem all the more probable that God should give us such 
knowledge by revelation. As the whole of nature shows 
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design or purpose, and as man occupies a unique po- 
sition or a special place in nature, we may reasonably 
conclude that God has some special purpose concerning 
man, and may even have something special to tell him 
about it. God, the Creator of the spirit, understands 
the constitution of man, and knows how he may be en- 
lightened and influenced; and having all power, He can, 
in accord with His own will, adopt means to act upon 
him. This is no infringement upon God’s creature by 
his Creator. Just as man can be influenced intellectually 
and morally by his fellow-creature without the violation 
of any law of nature or of mind, so he can certainly receive 
communication from his Creator, the Maker of men and 
all things—without the destruction of the laws of his 
own constitution or those of the world. Nature may 
speak her ideas in mute forms and in her necessary 
movements, but will God who is historic and can but 
speak clear and definite truth, speak in that way to man? 
The creation of a world may declare “the power and 
Godhead” of its creator, but the historic government of 
that world alone can reveal his attributes of justice, 
love, mercy, and goodness. So we conclude that man’s 
character is a strong argument in favor of his receiving 
some revelation from God. 

THERE ARE TWO IMPORTANT DIFFICUL- 
TIES: The first is the ground of injustice—a revelation 
is said to be unjust, if given to some men only; the sec- 
ond difficulty is that if God gave a revelation at all, it 
would be absolutely convincing—it would be incredible 
unless quite convincing. But neither of these can be 
maintained. Whatever God does, He does well, and we 
cannot imagine God’s making a revelation to men im- 
perfectly or unconvincingly. If so, the implications 
would be that He either could not, or would not, make 
the evidence strong enough to insure conviction, neither 
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of which is credible. Is it likely that God would create 
free and responsible beings and yet give them insuffi- 
cient evidence about it, that while many are convinced, 
others deny not only their own fredom and responsi- 
bility, but even the existence of God who made them? 
Yet He has done so. Man is not forced to find out how 
he ought to think and act; he is left a free choice. And 
God may have wished that the same rule be followed 
in regard to a revelation, and that man should be left 
free to believe it or not, just as he is left free to choose 
right or wrong in other cases. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, that the evidence for a revelation be overwhelming; 
all that is needed is sufficient to convince a man if he 
take the trouble to examine it carefully; it need not be 
such as to compel conviction. The kind of evidence 
needed will be considered in next lesson. 

CONCLUSION. If God is good and really cares for 
man’s welfare, it seems unlikely that God should with- 
hold from man a knowledge of Himself. If man is a free 
and immortal being and intended to live forever, it seems 
unlikely that he should be told nothing and know noth- 
ing as to why he was created, or what his future is to be. 

God has revealed Himself in nature, in the conscious- 
ness and experiences of individuals, in human history, in 
His providential government of men and of nations; and 
possibly in other more direct ways. Man’s recognition, 
apprehension, and interpretation of these revelations has 
been slow because of his lack of spiritual insight and 
vision and ability to interpret what God has revealed 
and is continuously revealing of Himself. 

Hence, confining ourselves to what we know, we see 
no probability of ever ceasing to be:—it cannot be con- 
cluded from the reason of the thing:—nor from the an- 
alogy of nature. We are, therefore, to go upon the belief 
of a future existence. Our going into new scenes and 
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conditions is just as natural as our coming into the 
world. Our condition may naturally be a social one; the 
advantages of it may naturally be bestowed, according 
to some fixed law, in proportion to one’s degree in vir- 
tue. Our notions of what is natural are enlarged by 
greater knowledge of God and His works. There may 
be some beings in the world, to whom the whole of 
Christianity is as natural as the visible course of nature 
seems to us. But as Christianity implies a future state, 
any presumption against such a state, would be pre- 
sumption against Christianity itself. The foregoing ob- 
servations remove all presumptions of that sort, and 
prove to a great probability, a fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity. ; 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Outline the lesson. 

2. What is meant by the term revelation? By superhuman 
knowledge? by immortality? 

3. Distinguish between body and soul, 
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Explain the implications in the statement:—The soul is 
spiritual, real, immortal, rational, religious and priceless. 
Tell of the argument in favor of man’s immortality from 
his unique position. 

Explain the argument from his unjust treatment. 

In what sense is a man’s character the thing most worth 
forming, his only permanent posession, and why? 

Why is life always worth living to any one who believes 
in a future state? 

Another ‘argument for man’s immortality is from his vast 
capabilities. Evaluate the argument. 

What evidence have we that all men wish immortality? 
In what sense may we be unable to exercise our powers and 
yet not lose them? Give illustration. 


. To live after death is analogous to the course of nature. 


How and -why? 
Mention some presumptions against a future life. Evaluate 
them. 


Tell of God’s revelation in physical nature, in human nature, 
in a Divine-human nature. 


. If brutes were immortal, would that prove them to be moral 


agents? Explain. 

What is the force of the argument against man’s immor- 
tality, namely, that his spirit seems to be inseparably con- 
nected with his body? Why does it not follow that the 
body and soul perish together? 


. In what does the probability of a revelation depend on that 


of a future life? 


. State in what respect it would not be improbable for God 


to make a revelation if a revelation would benefit man. 


. What may we also infer from God’s methods in nature on 


this subject? : 


. State the argument as to the probability of a revelation 


from the standpoint of man’s character. Do you consider 
this a strong argument? If so, why? 
A revelation is said to be unjust, if only given to certain 
men, and anyhow incredible unless quite convincing. Why 
can neither of these objections be maintained? 
Explain terms: Through the intellect to God; through the 
heart to God; through the will to God; through the con- 
science to God. 
Interpret:“—The Truth in God's breast 
Lies trace upon trace on ours impressed: 
Though He is so bright, and we so dim, 
We are made in His image to witness Him.” 
—Browning 


LESSON: TEN 


THAT A MIRACULOUS REVELATION IS 
PROBABLE | 


In our last lesson we concluded that (1) it was proba- 
ble for God to make a revelation to man, and, (2) for 
certain men to make it known to others; and if God 
sends a message to man, it is probable (3) that the mes- 
senger would have credentials, i. e.: some means of 
showing that the knowledge had come from God and 
thus not of their own making. His true messengers 
should have credentials which would distinguish them 
from all the others, some of whom professed to have a 
revelation from God, and have misled mankind in con- 
sequence. Hence the necessity of having signs or cre- 
dentials of a superhuman, if not a supernatural, charac- 
ter. These, then, are the two classes of credentials: sup- 
erhuman and supernatural. Are they possible and credi- 
ble? 

SUPERHUMAN SIGNS. By these signs is meant 
something more than merely possible. The possibility 
of such signs follows immediately from the existence of 
God. Are they, then credible? Is there a slight chance 
that they would occur? These signs include (1) super- 
human knowledge, verifiable, such as prophecy. The only 
possible objection refers to prophecies concerning human 
conduct, which might interfere with man’s freedom. But 
there is no special difficulty from this source. God fore- 
knows the use man will make of his freedom. The 
event was foretold because God knew that it would oc- 
cur, Another important class of superhuman signs 
is called (2) coincidences. In these a man’s acts or 
Sayings are confined by natural events coinciding with 
them in a remarkable manner. The following illustra- 
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tion is often given to illustrate coincidences: suppose 
a prophet claimed to have a revelation from God and, 
as a proof of this, invited the people to witness a sacri- 
fice on a cloudless day. He then killed an animal and 
placed it on an altar of stones, but put no fire under it, 
and even threw water on it. Suddenly, however, a 
thunderstorm arose, and the sacrifice was struck by 
lightning. Now the thunderstorm might have arisen 
and the lightning might have struck on that particular 
spot in strict accordance with natural laws. Yet the 
coincidence of this occurring just when and where the 
prophet wanted it, would tend strongly to show that 
God, who must have foreknown and designed the coin- 
cidence, meant to confirm what the prophet said. In 
other words, the events seem to have been not only 
superhuman but also designed coincidences, part of the 
ordinary course of nature. Of course, as a rule, the for- 
ces of nature do not act rationally, while man does. Such 
coincidences vary in value according to whether the 
event is of a usual or of an unusual character. If the 
event is very unusual or the coincidence very striking, 
they are popularly called miracles, or supernatural signs. 

SUPERNATURAL SIGNS. These signs or mira- 
cles are defined as marvels specially worked by God as 
signs to confirm a revelation. This definition, as you 
observe, speaks of miracles (1) as marvels; while 
seemingly contrary to experience, they are not really 
so, for we have no experience of the proper kind to 
refer to: (2) as special works of God, interfering with 
the uniformity of nature only in the same way as human 
works interfere with it; and (3) as signs, there being 
nothing to show that they are inconsistent with God’s 
character. In the New Testament three terms are used 
to denote miracles. They are called “wonders,” primarily 
in reference to the astonishment which they produce; 
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“powers,” as related to the divine energy to which they 
are due; and “signs,” or tokens of God’s presence and 
of the sanction thus afforded to the teacher or to what 
is taught. When a miracle occurs, it is the result, then, 
of the exertion of the will of God and Author of nature 
to accomplish a specific purpose, which primarily is his 
own. In this sense, miracles are not out of accord with 
nature, but in accord with her, the same Creator and 
Judge acting in both, and the Author of both natural 
and supernatural phenomena, as we shall attempt to 
show briefly; and that credibility is not independent of 
their educative value. 

Miracles are thus to be considered not appendages, 
but constitutive parts of Revelation; and it is in the 
deviation of nature from its ordinary course that the 
personal agency—the justice, the mercy, the benevolent 
purpose of God is revealed. Miracles were not only the 
credentials of the messengers, but were also tokens of 
the supernatural and ethically transcendent. They are 
special and extraordinary interventions of the Supreme 
Will and Power within the realm of nature’s laws. 

ARE MIRACLES POSSIBLE? Several erroneous 
notions obtained. The notion of nature is that of a ma- 
chine, having its springs of motion within itself. It is 
also inferred that if a miracle were to occur, it would 
be an eruption into this complex mechanism. The 
answer to these wrong ideas is (1) that this difficulty 
is solved when it is understood that God, although 
transcendent and personal, is likewise immanent in na- 
ture, and that nature, as immanent in God, is dependent 
upon Him; (2) that even science drifts toward the 
unification of “forces;” (3) the complete conditioning 
causes of the miracle will be found in God and nature 
together; (4) the unexpected departure of nature from 
its beaten path serves to impress on the minds of men 
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the half-forgotten fact that inseparable from the forces 
of nature is the will of God. The natural laws are 
simply a generalised statement of the way in which 
the objects are observed to act and interact; and (5) 
miracles are not inconsistent with these laws. Within 
limits, the forces of nature are subject to the human 
will. If the efficiency of the divine will infinitely out- 
strips that of the will of man, still miracles are no 
more inconsistent with natural laws than is the throwing 
of a ball in obedience to volition. The human will 
affords the most striking illustration of the possibility 
of a miracle. As related to material forces, the will 
is a distinct and higher power, and as thus related is 
supernatural. It initiates movements in the realm of 
nature—produces results, countless in variety and 
number—which would not have come into being inde- 
pendently of its action. For example, when a ball is 
thrown into the air, gravitation is overcome by forces 
set in motion by human volition. Thus, wherever the 
effects of human will appear, there are noticeable phe- 
nomena which the laws of nature, apart from guidance, 
combination and control of them by man’s will, could 
never have brought into being. Hence, where there is 
an interposition of the divine will, a miracle is not anti- 
natural, but supernatural. The purpose of miracles was 
to reveal the nature and will of God and to attest the 
divine commission of certain chosen men through whom 
God has been pleased to communicate his will to the 
world. 

In considering the subject of a special revelation, the 
fact must not be overlooked that, as such, it must al- 
ways be regarded as supplemental to God’s first and 
universal revelation, namely, the light of nature. The 
facts attesting its divine authority may transcend but 
not violate the laws of man’s nature; they may be super- 
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natural, immediate, and additional to nature, but never 
out of accord with, or subversive of its constitution. 
Indeed, both the natural and the supernatural are alike 
divine—alike related to and dependent upon the imma- 
nent and everywhere active personal God. God is ab- 
solute Master of nature; He controls the operation of 
all its laws, which are but an expression of His own 
ceaseless activity. 

THE CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES—is an his- 
torical question, and it is determind by the application 
of the canons applicable to historical inquiry. Recent 
skeptical philosophy claims that miracles are without 
proof. (1) We shall consider the proof as resting upon 
testimony. Hume founds our belief in testimony solely 
in experience. Hence, he claims that miracles are con- 
trary to experience, which claim we think is unjusti- 
fiable. The gist of Hume’s argument is: “Let us sup- 
pose that the fact which they (the witnesses) affirm, 
instead of being only marvelous, is really miraculous; 
and suppose, also, that the testimony, considered apart 
and in itself, amounts to an entire proof: in that case 
there is proof against proof, of which the strongest must 
prevail,” etc. Its somewhat syllogistic form is: “That 
as testimony is more likly to be false than man’s general 
experience, therefore no miracle can be true.” Such 
reasoning would subversive of all truth, natural as well 
as supernatural, or spiritual. (2) Huxley is just as far 
from the truth as Hume. He claims that miracles are 
at variance with the order of nature. But the good 
sense of mankind will always reject such reasoning as 
proving too much to be true or relied upon. Skepticism 
has always failed to recognise this fact in respect to the 
miracles recorded in the Scriptures, namely, that they 
were both objects of experience and subjects of tes- 
timony to the men who then lived where they were per- 
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formed. The flaw in Hume’s argument is that he re- 
gards the event as only a marvel, and without reference 
to its cause. But we have no right to leave this out of 
account, nor do we in ordinary affairs. So long as a 
marvel, contrary to experience, is regarded as only a 
marvel, the probability must always be against its truth, 
But if we inquire as to how it was brought about, and 
find that some cause is said to have been at work, as 
to the influence of which we are ignorant, then the 
argument is no longer applicable. We have simply no 
experience of the proper kind to which to appeal. As 
marvels, miracles seem contrary to experience, but they 
claim to have a special cause, to be specially worked 
by God, i. e., by some action on His part different from 
His usual action in nature, and of the influence of this 
cause we have no experience at all. Hence, the argument 
that the event is contrary to experience vanishes. The 
fact of miracles appearing to the contrary to experience 
is no reason for disbelieving them; hence, we conclude 
the miracles as marvels are credible, if it be credible that 
they were specially worked by God. 

SOME OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. If man 
needs a miraculous revelation from heaven, and God is 
able to give the needed light, and man is capable of 
receiving it, it therefore follows that if God is wise, just, 
and good such a special revelation has been given. The 
parent who has the ability to provide for the needs of 
his offspring and neglects or refuses to do so, is not 
wise, just, and good. The same would be true of the 
great Father of us all. But “as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 

_ If, then, a miraculous revelation is not out of accord 
with the wisdom, justice and goodness of God, and we 
apprehend it is not, because men do not agree as to just 
what it ought to be, or in what it should consist before- 
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hand, that is, before it is given, it will not be regarded 
as a very formidable objection to it by well-balanced 
minds, and their faith is not likely to be shaken by such 
objections. The objection that it is not universal, that 
is, was not given to all men at the same time, and there- 
fore not of God, is without force. (1) The objector fails 
to note the fact that the special revelation which the 
Bible professes to contain, claims to have been given 
originally to all men, but “as man refused to retain God, 
in his knowledge God gave him up to a reprobate mind.” 
Moreover, that same objection might with equal force, 
be urged by the ignorantly skeptical against the truths 
of science, because their light does not shine out of 
the sky with equal clearness to all men at the same 
time. Who would regard as a valid objection against 
the efficiency of a medicine the fact that its virtues as 
such were a recent discovery and not equally known 
to all, and all equally benefitted by it? But the fact that 
genius is not the gift of all, and the blessings of science 
are not shared by all alike, is no valid objection against 
the truths of science or the gift of genius. Nor will 
objections be based upon difference of opinion among 
men as to what the effect of a special revelation upon 
mankind would be, or should be, have much weight 
with the earnest inquirer after truth. But if the record 
of what claims to be a miraculous revelation does not 
contain what it professes, and its effects upon mankind 
are other than it professes, or the opposite of what it 
teaches, in whole or in part, then its high claims of a 
revelation from God may be justly questioned, yea, re- 
jected. But on the other hand, when its records have 
been subjected to a just criticism, and they are found to 
contain all they claim, and its effects upon men are’ 
in accord with its teaching, and these teachings are 
wise, just, and good, then its claim as a special reve- 
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lation, to say the least, becomes highly probable and 
credible, and must have great weight with right reason. 

OBJECTION BASED ON LACK OF UNIFORM- 
ITY OF NATURE. It is said, Nature is uniform in all 
her works, and miracles are out of accord with that uni- 
formity. This may be true only in so far as human 
experience and observation go. This objection assumes 
that the uniformity of nature is intuitively known, is a 
necessary truth, and stands thus on a level with math- 
matical axioms. No sound reasoner will make such an 
assertion. No man who is acquainted with the best 
science of the third decade of the twentieth century 
would venture to say that nature has always been uni- 
form in the sense the objector uses the term—that the 
sun, in the infinite sweep of eternity that is past, always 
rose and set as it now does, and that the moon and the 
stars always shone out as they now do; that the first 
oak-tree sprang from an acorn, which grew on an 
oak-tree, as acorns do. The material universe has not 
been from everlasting time; science says it had its be- 
ginning in time and will end it in time, and thus declares 
creation the miracle of miracles. Man was not always 
an inhabitant of his present home—this earth. Geologi- 
cal science shows clearly that our planet was once a 
molten mass and not capable of sustaining any forms of 
life. This truth God has recorded in the rock-written 
history of the dead ages. Man as well as other forms 
of life had a begining in time. No scientific man will 
claim that his advent here was in accord with the pres- 
ent order of generation. Our belief that the course of 
things is uniform is based on observation and experience 
plus an instinctive confidence in the indications of na- 
ture, like the trust which we put in the signs of thought 
when we are in communication with human beings. We 
naturally assume that nature is an orderly system, that 
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it is conformed to a plan, and is not made to deceive 
us. This presumption, however, may be overruled and 
set aside, whenever reasons exist which would make 
it wise in the Author and Ruler of Nature to intervene. 

If, then, it is true that science acknowledges an event 
so stupendous as that of creation, for no Bible miracle 
is greater and further removed from the natural course 
of events, how can the objector on scientific grounds 
object to the Christian miracles? Is it not clear that 
to admit the miracle of creation not only sweeps from 
the field every form of supposed scientific presumption 
against miracles, but also removes the discussion re- 
garding miracles wholly from’ the domain of science? 
And, too, for the very best of reasons, namely, that pure 
scientific logic admits the occurrence of events equally 
as great and none the less supernatural. 

LIFE A HIGHER LAW THAN GRAVITATION. 
There is a principle in nature that seems to be at vari- 
ance with gravitation, which would bind all matter to 
the earth as with a chain. That principle is life, which 
breaks the chain. Life in the lily, in the very teeth of 
the law of gravitation, which would draw it to earth, 
pushed it up until it throws open its corolla to the 
bright sunlight, a thing of beauty. Life in the bird bids 
defiance to gravity, and at pleasure it rises from the 
earth and flies in the air. In a creature whose knowl- 
edge and experience were limited to bodies without life 
and always in a state of rest, the information that there 
is a principle of life, and such are some of its phenomena, 
would cause, doubtless, many false presumptions to 
arise, not only against the principle itself, but against 
the phenomena in particular. All these presumptions 
would spring from his limited experience and rest on 
his !ack of knowledge in each particular case, but ex- 
perience in the world of activity and observation on the 
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course of nature would soon dissipate all his false pre- 
sumptions. Just so with man relative to miracles. Every 
supposed presumption against them rests on his limited 
experience and lack of knowledge of facts pertaining to 
the universe. When Paul spoke to the Greeks of the 
“resurrection of the dead,” “some laughed,” but not one 
of the eyewitnesses of the resurrection of Lazarus or the 
raising of the widow’s son either laughed or questioned 
the reality of the fact; at least, neither friend nor foe 
recorded anything to the contrary. It is so with all of 
the recorded miracles of the Bible; no eyewitness to 
them, either friend or foe questioned their reality. True, 
some attempted to account for them in some way other 
than by divine power, and thus unwittingly admitted 
the reality of the events in question. 

GOD NOT BOUND BY NATURE OR FATE. The 
objection to miracles seems to imply that the infinite 
Father may not change the course of his providence 
other than man has experienced it to be, for the benefit 
of His children. Surely, the Almighty Will is not bound 
by nature or by fate. We admit that the earthly parent 
may change his course of government in his family, and 
he really does, sometimes by giving more, sometimes by 
withholding knowledge from his offspring. To recognise 
a like freedom and disposition in the infinitely wise and 
good Father is all that is necessary to admit of miracles. 
God is not limited in his resources, but keeps his hand 
on all his works. Man’s difficulty seems to lie in the 
fact that his own knowledge is finite and his experience 
very limited, and that he is unwilling to concede to God 
what he knows himself not to possess. The human 
being as he looked upon the growth of vegetation, or 
upon the forest, or, again, as he looked upon the woods- 
man felling the trees, and the lumberman with his great 
saws ripping the trees into boards, planks, shingles, and 
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scantlings, if he were told that the men were engaged 
in erecting houses and barns and building cities, would 
there not arise in his mind at every stage in the proc- 
esses thus far named presumptions against the building 
of a house? It is only when the end is attained, the 
structure complete, that the human mind can trace back, 
step by step, the different processes that lead up to its 
completion. 

While man can conclude nothing definitely before- 
hand about the nature of that revelation, the degrees 
of its evidence, whether oral or written, whether ac- 
companied by miracles or not, or whether given to all 
men alike at one and the same time, or through a series 
of years, there is one fact in’revelation which stands 
out clear and definite, namely, its similarity to the whole 
scheme of nature. Christ’s spiritual interpretation of 
nature is a revelation of both himself and of God, who 
gave nature physical and moral beauty. Nature‘s great 
truths are discovered only by those who seek after 
them, and her deep problems solved only by the patient, 
faithful investigator. Just so in revelation, doubts are 
dispelled and truth becomes apparent only to the earnest 
truth-seeker in God’s Word; for it is a fact that, inas- 
much as man is made a partaker of the divine nature 
and the ideas that develop in the human reason are, at 
least in part, copies of the archetype that dwells in the 
divine mind, he may rise to the apprehension and recog- 
nition of the immutable and eternal principles of right- 
eousness, and by coming with that which is divine—the 
Word of God—he may be inducted into the deep things 
of God and be made acquainted with them. 

The Author of Nature has miraculously provided 
amply for all the physical wants of his creatures, in- 
cluding man, the highest type of His creation. If he has 
thus made provision for the lower nature of man, is it 
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reconcilable with His divine goodness if he has unpro- 
vided man’s higher spiritual nature? Man’s greatest 
need to secure his happiness here and to hold him to 
a worthy life, is an unmistakable communication from 
the infinite Father that death does not end all, that the 
soul is immortal, and how he must live to secure the 
divine favor. This the Holy Scriptures claim, and 
Christians believe them to be; and God Almighty’s seal 
to His book is the miracles that were performed by those 
whom he sent as his divine messengers and ambassadors 
to make such’ a needed and unmistakable commuinica- 
tion. The gospel miracles appear as something more 
than the mere credentials of a divine messenger. They 
made a contribution to the message itself by picturing 
in visible deeds the same truths which Christ eloquently 
proclaimed. Their perennial source of instruction and 
incentive to religious trust are very apparent. They 
prepare us to observe the beautiful relation which 
Christ’s miraculous deeds sustain to his Person and 
teaching, thus enabling us to receive unprejudicedly the 
testimony which stimulates faith in his miraculous deeds. 

SUMMARY. It has been shown: (1) that miracles 
are credible both as marvels and as special works of 
God, if it be credible that they were brought about as 
signs to confirm a revelation; and (2) that, supposing 
God to make a revelation, already admitted, there is 
nothing inconsistent with his character as far as we 
know it, and therefore nothing in the slightest degree 
incredible in his using such signs as one of the means 
of confirming its truth. (3) There are no analogies to 
render miracles incredible; on the contrary, we see good 
reasons for them: (4) there are no presumptions against 
them, peculiar to them, as distinguished from other 
unusual phenomena, nor whether all should have the 
same benefit from them; (5) nor whether it should be 
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in writing or verbal. If it be said that if not in writing 
it would not have answered its purpose, we ask, what 
purpose?) Who knows what purposes would best suit 
God’s general government? All of which shows it to be 
absurd to object to particular things in revelation as 
unsuitable. Hence we may conclude that a miraculous 
revelation is certainly credible. In later lessons it will 
be discussed whether one has ever been made. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Outline the lesson. 

2. Tell of the two modes of obtaining knowledge. 

3. What probability is there that God would see that his true 
messengers were given credentials which would distinguish 
them from all others? 

4. Why must these credentials of necessity be superhuman, if 
not supernatural? 

5. What is meant by miracles? By the course of nature? The 
credibility of miracles? 

. State the difference between superhuman knowledge and 
coincidences. Tllustrate. 

. Distinguish between the statements: (a) “the forces of na- 
nee ce not act rationally,” and (b) ‘man does act ration- 
ally. 

. Tell the differences between: (a) Miracles as marvels; (b) 
Miracles as special works of God; and (c) Miracles as signs. 

. What are the three terms used in the New Testament to 
denote miracles? Explain their use and meaning. 
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What is meant by natural law? An event not produced by 
natural laws would be an event without a cause. Explain 
this statement. 

In what sense does the human will afford the most striking 
illustration of the possibility of a miracle? 

Interpret: A miracle, where there is interposition of the 
divine will, is not anti-natural, but supernatural. 

Why do you think that a special revelation is an addition 
to the light of Nature? 

What is Hume’s objection to miracles? How answered? 
What is Huxley’s view? Do you think he is any nearer the 
truth than Hume? Support your answer. 

Give argument in favor of possibility of miracles. 

How do you answer the presumption against miracles as 
not scientific? 

What is the’ objection based on the lack of uniformity of 
nature? How is it answered? 

Can evil spirits work miracles? If not, why not? 

Why is the principle of life a higher law than gravitation? 
Illustrate. 

Give your reasons for thinking that the Almighty Will is 
not bound by nature or fate. 

How may man be inducted into the deep things of God and 
be made acquainted with them? 

Explain with good illustrations the orderliness of nature 
under law. 

Were miracles after-thoughts with God, or were they 
planned from the very beginning? Support your answer. 
If the world of nature seems to be only a means to an end, 
the end being the moral training of man, might not God 
interfere with the course of nature? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

How does finding God in nature deepen and enrich one’s 
religious experience? 

Why may we conclude then, that, on the whole, a miracu- 
lous revelation is certainly credible, 

To which do you attach the more importance—to the physi- 
cally supernatural in Christianity or to the ethically tran- 
scendent and supernatural? Why? 


LESSON ELEVEN 


THAT THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
IS CREDIBLE 


In this lesson it is our purpose to consider the credi- 
bility of the Christian religion as evidenced in its four 
great and characteristic doctrines,—the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, and the Resurrection. Is it 
conceivable that such doctrines should be true, no matter 
what evidence they may have in their favor? 

In our last lesson we decided that a miraculous 
revelation was needed; that few, if any, could reason 
out a system, even of Natural Religion; if they could, 
there is no probability that they would. Such as might, 
would still feel the need of revelation. To say that the 
Christian religion is superfluous is as wild as to say all 
are good. The way Christianity meets the deep needs 
of human nature is a strong proof of its credibility, of 
its divine origin. Some of the outstanding features of 
the Christian religion are: (1) that it sets forth the main 
truths of natural religion in a clear and vivid form, such 
as the being of God, his moral and providential govern- 
ment, man’s accountableness, the future life; these are 
taught so impressively that, as a matter of fact, multi- 
tudes have been persuaded of their truth, and have been 
moved to cast aside heathen superstitions, as well as 
skepticism and disbelief; (2) that it does not hide or 
extenuate evil; indeed, it emphasizes strongly the sin 
and guilt of men and their mortality, recognises the 
malady and seeks to grapple with it; and (3) that it 
provides remedies to meet the great wants mentioned, 
namely, the vagueness of our knowledge of God, the 
stings of conscience, the need of fresh incentives, and of 
spritual aid from without for the conflict with evil habit 
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within the soul, and to lighten the burdens of sorrow 
and affliction. 

History shows that in innumerable instances Christi- 
anity has thus brought men to a true knowledge of God 
and fellowship with him. Its moral precepts are also 
conformed to the dictates of conscience. As far as they 
relate to our relations with others, these precepts may 
be comprised under the heads of veracity. purity, kind- 
ness. Chastity in thought and behaviour, sincerity in 
speech and conduct, sympathy, benevolence, charitable- 
ness in judgment and action are facilitated and the con- 
quest over the opposite vices is achieved by means of the 
faith and hope of the Gospel. The real result of the Chris- 
tian religion is “a new creation” of ethical and spiritual 
character. These considerations are surely sufficient to 
neutralize the presumtion against miracles in connection 
with Christianity and to place them on the same level, 
as regards proof, with matters of fact where no miracle 
is involved. In judging of Christianity, it is desirable 
to remember, as Paley observes, that “the question lies 
between this religion and none; for, if the Christian 
religion be not credible, no one with whom we have to 
do will support the pretensions of any other’’—certainly 
not the pretensions of any other to a supernatural origin 
and a miraculous attestation. Chrstianity is large 
enough in its doctrinal content to include every distinc- 
tive excellence discovered in any other religion. It asks 
to be studied and judged in the light of what it has done 
for the human race. We owe to it all the noblest deeds 
and richest blessings of our civilization. 

Now as to the credibility of the four doctrines men- 
tioned above. 

I. The Trinity. As already stated, the Christian re- 
ligion differs from all others in its conception of the 
nature of God. It teaches (1) that God is. It offers no 
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proof of his existence. It assumes it, and relates what 
God said and did, and what he would have us believe 
and do. (2) That there is only one God. “Hear, O Is- 
rael, the Lord our God is one Lord”: (Deut. 6:4) “But 
to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are 
all things” (1. Cor. 8:5). There is evidence in history, 
and apart from Scripture, that polytheism is the cor- 
rupted form of an original monotheistic faith. For a 
preservation of monotheism, however, we are indebted 
to revelation. Jews, Mohammedans and Christians be- 
lieve in one God because they have been taught by the 
Bible. (3) That God is extra-mudane. Pantheists, as 
we saw in lesson three, profess to believe in God, but 
they identify God with the universe. God is every- 
thing, and everything is God. The Scriptures teach that 
God is distinct from the world for he made it: “Before 
the mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting 
to everlasting Thou art God,” (Psalms 90:2). (4) That 
God is a Spirit, infinite in every perfection. “God 
is a spirit, and they who worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth,” (John 4:24). What is 
God, then? God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, unchangeable 
in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness 
and truth. (5) That God isa Person, He is not a force, 
a tendency, a law. He is a person whom we can ad- 
dress, love, who can reward and punish us. To deny 
the personality of God is, to all intents and purposes, 
to avow atheism. 

More than this. Conclusions have been reached con- 
cerning Christ which make it necessary to believe more 
than we have just stated regarding God. Jesus Christ is 
God. He is likewise the Son of God. So that we have 
God the Father and God the Son. We have God the 
Holy Spirit also, as we shall see. For it can be 8hown: 
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(1) that the Holy Spirit is a person. (Some thoughtless 
people speak of the Holy Spirit as it.) The Holy Ghost 
is not simply the power of God, a divine influence or 
energy, He is a Person, as, for example; “Grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God,” (Eph. 4:30). “The Spirit 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered,” (Rom. 8:26). “The Spirit said unto Peter, 
Behold, three men seek thee,” (Acts 10:19). The Holy 
Spirit said, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them,” (Acts 13:2). “The com- 
fortor, who is the Holy Ghost whom the Father will 
send in my name; He shall teach you all things,” (John 
14:26). That the Holy Ghost is God. There are few 
who believe that the Holy Ghost is a creature. Those 
who deny the Trinity maintain that by the Spirit is 
meant simply the operation of God or the influence 
which God exerts. The deity of the Spirit seems to 
follow when his personality is established. It is very 
clear that he is not a creature. The unpardonable sin 
is blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. Ananias was told 
that he had lied to the Holy Ghost. And when Peter 
repeated the statement, he said that he had lied unto 
God. To lie unto the Holy Ghost, therefore, is to he 
unto God. As temples of God, we are taught to honor 
the Spirit as we honor the Father and the Son, for we 
are baptized in his name, and the apostolic benediction in- 
vokes the communion of the Holy Ghost, as well as the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. The Scriptures, therefore, 
teach: (1) that there is only one God; (2) that the 
Father is God; that the Son is God; (3) that the Holy 
Ghost is God. In a sentence, that God exists in some 
mysterious manner as a Trinity of Persons in a unity of 
Nature,—possible trinity, essential unity. Surely God 
is not less a unity because he includes diversity. Take, 
for example, the case of three men: each is a distinct 
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human person, but they ail have a common human na- 
ture. This human nature, which also may be called 
human substance (in its old sense), humanity, or man- 
hood, has of course no existence apart from the men 
whose nature it is; it is merely that which they each 
possess in common, and the possession of which makes 
each of them a man. And hence, any attribute belonging 
to human nature would belong to each of these men, so 
that each would be mortal and subject to growth, etc. 
Each would in fact possess the complete human nature, 
yet together there would not be three human natures, 
but only one. 

Turning now to the Trinity with this in mind, the 
Scriptures require us to believe in the deity of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and at the 
same time preserve the doctrine of the divine unity. 
We must worship one God (As to nature) in Trinity 
(of persons) in unity (of nature); neither confusing the 
Persons, for each is distinct; nor dividing the nature, 
for it is all one. The full scriptural doctrine of the 
Trinity is set forth in the so-called Athanasian creed. 
It does not add anything to what the scriptures them- 
selves teach concerning God, viz; (1) that there is only 
one God; (2) that the Father is God, the Son is God, the 
Holy Ghost is God; (3) that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are three distinct Persons. These three facts 
constitute the church doctrine. The credibility of the 
doctrine being admitted, it is natural that we should 
find references to it in the Old Testament, too, where 
the word Elohim (God) appears in the plural form; 
where God says let us make man; in the trinal form of 
adoration: Holy, Holy, Holy; and in the threefold form 
of blessing. 

The three Persons of the Trinity, though the same 
in substance, equal in power and glory, nevertheless 
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sustain such a relation to one another that the Father 
is first, the Son second, and the Holy Ghost third. The 
second person is so related to the first as to be called 
the Son, but what the relation implies we do not really 
know. The Son has been Son from all eternity, and 
did not assume the title at his incarnation. The Holy 
Ghost “proceedeth” from the Father and the Son, but 
what this expression implies we cannot say. Some who 
do believe in the deity of Christ are perplexed by the 
difficulties they meet in the trinitarian theology and 
make a truce with doubt by assuming that, after all, 
the doctrine is not of much practical importance. To 
illustrate: 4 

1. Some say the doctrine of the Trinity involves a 
contradiction. But this is a mistake. The church does 
not teach that these persons are one person, but that 
one being exists in three persons. We believe that there 
is one God; that God is tri-personal—that is to say, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are so distinct that 
the Father can address the Son, the Son address the 
Father, and speak of sending the Spirit. The word 
Person expresses them better than any other. New 
Testament phraseology recurringly refers to them as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The Divine Father is the 
eternal source whence issue eternally the Son and the 
Spirit. 

2. It is said that the doctrine is inconceivable. But 
this is not true. Every statement of the apostles’ Creed 
is a plain proposition. Of course, it is largely incompre- 
hensible. But this is not strange, and should not make 
us doubt its truth or question its importance. 

3. It is also said that the subject is of no great practi- 
cal value. This, too, is a grave mistake. This doctrine 
is fundamental. Sin is the violation of God’s law, hence 
our need of pardon; pardon must be preceded by pro- 
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pitiation; the propitiation is made by Christ, and to give 
it value Christ must be divine. The divinity of Christ 
proves the doctrine of the Trinity. Those who deny 
the Trinity, as a rule, deny the deity of Christ, deny that 
Christ made atonement, and deny that sin is such a 
violation of God’s law as incurs God’s wrath and curse 
to all eternity. The doctrines of Scripture are so related 
that if we deny the Trinity we really part company with 
the Gospel. 

Our conclusion, then, is (1) that the Trinity means 
the existence of three Divine persons, each possessing 
in its completeness the divine nature, and closely united 
together, though in a manner, which is to us unknown; 
and (2) that the doctrine of the Trinity is certainly credi- 
ble, and very probable. For Nature forces us to believe 
in a personal God, yet the idea of a personal God, who 
is only one Person, seems scarcely tenable, since per- 
sonality implies fellowship. Love demands fellowship, 
and perfect fellowship obtains only between persons 
essentially on the same level. The Son cannot exist 
apart from the Father, nor the Holy Spirit apart from 
the Father and the Son. An incomparable fellowship and 
harmony ever prevail among these divine Persons, 
constituting the One God; three divine persons having 
one and the same nature, only one set of attributes for 
the three persons. We may speak of the infinite Father, 
infinite Son, and infinite Spirit, because the one infinite 
mind is used by all of these. There is only one infinite 
God. 

THE INCARNATION. This doctrine is so clearly 
stated in the various creeds, that its meaning is quite 
plain. God the Son, we are told, the second Person of 
the Trinity, was pleased to become man and to be born 
of the Virgin Mary, so that he is now both God and man. 
He is God (from all eternity) of the substance or nature 
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of his divine Father, and Man (since the incarnation) 
of the substance or nature of his human mother. He is 
thus complete God and complete man; equal to the 
Father in regard to his Godhead, for he is of the same 
nature; and inferior to the Father, in regard to his 
Manhood, for human nature must be inferior to the 
Divine. Moreover, though he possesses these two na- 
tures, they are not changed one into the other, or con- 
fused together; but each remains distinct, though both 
are united in his one Person. This is in brief the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. In our discussion of this 
doctrine, we shall notice some of its difficulties, then 
its motive, and also its historical position. 

Its Difficulties are not insuperable. The first diff- 
culty is that the Incarnation involved a change of the 
divine nature itself. Strictly speaking, this is not cor- 
rect. God the Son remained completely and entirely 
God all the time; He was not changed in any way into 
a man, only He united to Himself a human nature as 
well. Perhaps if we knew more about the nature of 
God and also about the nature of man, we should see 
that it was just as natural for God to become man as it 
was for God to create men. The second difficulty raised 
is that the Incarnation would lead to a compound being, 
both divine and human at the same time, which is often 
thought to be incredible. But here the answer is ob- 
vious. Man is a compound being—the union of a ma- 
terial body and an immaterial spirit, in a single person. 
His spirit really is incarnate in his body. We cannot 
explain it, but it is so. And the incarnation in which 
Christians believe is the union of the Divine Nature and 
the human nature in a single Person. Both seem equally 
improbable and inconceivable to our minds if we try 
to think out all that they involve; but as the one is 
actually true, the other surely is not incredible. The 
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other difficulty refers to the miraculous Virgin-birth. 
If we admit the possibility of an incarnation, then the 
method of bringing it about cannot be pronounced in- 
credible. If true, the event is necessarily unique, for 
it was not the birth of a new being (as in the case of 
ordinary men), but of an already existing Being en- 
tering into new conditions, of which we have no ex- 
perience whatever. Indeed, that a child born in the 
usual way should be the Eternal God, is just as mira- 
culous, and just as far removed from our experience, as 
if he were born in any other way. Since one object of 
the Incarnation was the promotion of moral virtues in 
man, such as purity, the Virgin-birth was most suitable, 
and formed an appropriate begining for a sinless life. 

When Christ said: “He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father,” He sought to define who and what God 
is—to prove that God is Christ-like—that there is hu- 
manity in God as well as divinity in man. “In creation, 
man was made in God’s image; in Incarnation God was 
made in man’s image.’ The implication here is: an 
ascent through man to God and also a descent of God 
in man. Jesus Christ stands as a method of revelation 
and thus the highest expression of man’s ascent through 
God. 

What Was the reason, the Motive for the Incarnation? 
God never acts without a motive. It is said that God 
loves man and wishes man to love Him. Is this, then, 
incredible or even improbable? For several reasons, 
certainly not. 

First, God is a Personal and Moral Being, who cares 
for the welfare of his creatures, especially for man, as 
we have frequently stated in our discussions thus far. 
This may be described as God’s loving man, or love for 
man. Then man is also a personal and moral being, 
able to love God in return, to a degree, to which may 
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be added that at least some men are worthy of God’s 
love. Surely, the highest being God created does not 
seem altogether unworthy of his love. Then, also, the 
analogy of human parents loving their children is not 
inappropriate when we consider the admitted resem- 
blance between God and man. The best human parents 
often love their children intensely, often dying for them, 
and this in spite of their many faults. Is it, then, un- 
likely that the Creator may love his children also, and 
that human love may be only a reflection of this—an- 
other instance of how man was made in the image of 
God? But God’s love is infinitely greater than any hu- 
man love, so much greater that he would be willing to 
make any sacrifice in order to gain what is the object in 
all love—that it should be returned. Might not then 
God’s love induce him to become man, so that he might 
the more easily win man’s love? But God would never 
force man to love, he would only induce him. Could 
this be done in any better way than by an incarnation? 
This would certainly show that God’s love is a self-sacri- 
ficing love, the highest form of love. Hence, if the Incar- 
nation still seems inconceivable, may it not be simply be- 
cause the love of God, like that of his attributes of wisdom 
and goodness, is so inconceivably greater than anything 
we can imagine? The condescending love of Christ in his 
life, and still more in his death, forms an overpowering 
motive, which, once realized, has always been irresistible. 
Thus, the Incarnation provides man with a worthy Being 
for his love and devotion, yet with a Being whom he can 
partly, at least, understand and partly imitate. In other 
words, God became man in order that man might become 
as far as possible, like God. As before stated, in the crea- 
tion, man was made in God’s image; in the incarnation 
God was made in man’s image. It is in the person of 
Christ the divine and human unite as nowhere else, 
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Other aspects of the incarnation are: (1) that Christ 
might be our example. He has left us an example that 
we should follow in his steps; (2) that he might sympa- 
thize with us. Having suffered, being tempted, He is 
able to succor them who are tempted. (3) That he 
might take our place in law. He was made under the 
law that he might redeem them who are under the law 
(4) That he might be a merciful and faithful highpriest 
in things pertaining to God; “being tempted in all points, 
like as we are, yet without sin.” 

The Scripture doctrine of the Incarnation is summed 
up in these propositions: 

1. Christ had a complete human nature—that is, 
a true body and a reasonablersoul. 

2. He had a true divine nature. He was God. 

3. These natures exist entire and distinct, without 
mixture or confusion. 

4. He is one Person. 

Though being two natures, he has only a single per- 
sonality. He is the divine person who existed from all 
eternity. The catechism the writer studied expresses 
this by saying that the only redeemer of God’s elect is 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who, being the eternal Son of 
God, became man, and so was, and continues to be, God 
and man, in two distinct natures and one person for 
ever. 

When we consider all this, and the fact that the 
whole previous history of the world was a preparation 
for the Incarnation, the answer to the age-long prayer 
of the pre-Christian religions, surely we can decide that 
the doctrine is not incredible, even though it may seem 
to some somewhat improbable. To me Jesus was God’s 
Son made Incarnate that he might become, as it were, 
incarnate in us, that is, that he might dwell in our flesh, 
know and understand our weaknesses and temptations 
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that we in turn through his grace might be permeated 
by his Spirit. God came into Christ and filled Christ 
full of himself so that Christ might come into us and 
fill us with himself. Jesus Christ is God in man. 

This doctrine of the incarnation, the Christ of the 
Bible, or the divine-human . Person of the Redeemer, 
gives us also the strongest proof of a divine element in 
the Bible; proof also that the voice of God speaks to 
mankind in and through the Person of Jesus Christ, 
whose personal influence is the greatest force in the 
world today, the conscience of the human race. 

The Atonement. The doctrine of the Atonement is 
that Christ’s death was in some sense a sacrifice for sin 
and thus reconciled (or made at-one) God the Father 
and sinful man. The chief difficulty, is on moral grounds. 
The idea of the atonement, it is said, or of one man being 
made to suffer as a substitute for another, and thus ap- 
peasing the Deity, was well-nigh universal in early time, 
and is so still among savage nations. Such sacrifice, 
however, is a great injustice to the victim; it ascribes 
an unworthy character to God, as a Judge, who can be 
satisfied with the punishment of an innocent man in 
place of the’ guilty one; and it has a bad influence on 
the sinner, allowing him to sin on with impunity, pro- 
vided he can find another substitute when needed. The 
answer to this difficulty is that it takes no account of 
the most important part of the Christian doctrine, which 
is the willingness of the victim. According to Chris- 
tianity, Christ was a willing Sacrifice, who freely laid 
down His life (John 10:18), while the human sacrifices 
just alluded to were not willing sacrifices, since the vic- 
tims had no option in the matter. This alters the case 
entirely both in regard to the victim, since it does away 
with the injustice in regard to the judge, since it appeals 
to his mercy not justice, and to the sinner, since it has 
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no bad influence. Hence, the common objections do | 
not apply because of the willingness of the victim. Mercy 
alone would have forgiven men without any atonement. 
Justice alone would not have forgiven them at all. But 
God is both merciful and just,*and therefore, the idea 
that voluntary atonement might incline Him to mercy 
rather than justice does not seem incredible. But Christ 
came to do more than this; He came to give His life 
a ransom for many. That is the great doctrine of the 
Bible; the only one that satisfies the guilty mind and 
the justice of God. Jesus was conscious of standing in 
a unique position between God and man, and of medi- 
ating between them,—acting as one for many. Jesus 
must die before we can live. God’s holy nature must be 
satisfied before our sinful nature can be sanctified. The 
merit of the God-man more than offsets the demerit of 
fallen man, so there is a complete salvation for all—for 
all who are willing to be saved by free grace. Yes, in- 
finite merit is found in Christ. The judicial nature of 
God having been satisfied by the propitiatory sacrifice 
of his Son, it is now safe for mercy to flow forth to the 
penitent. In salvation, justice and mercy are blended. 
Christ’s one obedience unto death was extraordinary 
in the government of God. This very aspect of divine 
redemption enhances its glory and value, and makes 
it the wonder of time and eternity. All things point to 
the Crucified One; toward Calvary and the Cross. Jesus 
stands at the summit of life, and “on His head are many 
crowns.” 

There are two widely divergent views concerning the 
Atonement. They are called the “Socian” and the “sac- 
rificial.” According to the former view, Christ is our 
Saviour because He influences us by His example, 
teaching, sympathy or otherwise, to lead a better life. 
Similarly, a drunkard might call a man his saviour by 
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whose influence he was induced to become sober and 
abstinent. The other view (sacrificial) regards Christ 
as our Saviour because He died as a sacrifice for our 
sins. It considers the effect of Christ’s work to be 
mainly that of expiating our guilt by his own death, 
and so delivering us from condemnation. 

1. The Socinian View. Under this head are classed 
those who hold that the saving work of Christ consists 
in the effect produced upon our personal conduct, and 
who ignore or deny the fact that his death is the ground 
of pardon. (1) Humanitarians say that Christ was a 
mere man. He taught and practiced a pure morality. 
He met death in the attempt to overthrow a false system. 
He bore witness to the truth, and died a martyr. If this 
be true, the wonder is that Paul ever said, “Great is the 
mystery of godliness.” There would be no mystery 
about it. (2) Others go so far as to say that Jesus, 
though a creature, was far above every other creature, 
that he existed before he became Incarnate, that he came 
to bear God’s message, to disclose the doctrine of im- 
mortality, to preach a pure faith and be an example of 
a spotless life. His death was didactic. It was to teach 
us the lesson of self-sacrifice, and was that of a hero, 
(3) Some believe in the supreme divinity, of Christ, but 
still believe that his saving influence consisted in sup- 
plying us with new motives for living a better life; that 
his death was a dramatic exhibition of his sympathy. (4) 
There is also a class of mystical thinkers who maintain, 
with those already mentioned, the subjective view of 
Christ’s saving work, though they hold that the improved 
conduct of the Christian is not the effect of example, and 
is not the result of moral suasion, but is the result of a 
partaking, in some mysterious way, of the life of Christ. 
While these classes all differ, yet they all identify salva- 
tion with personal, holiness, or, rather, with reformation. 
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The objections, therefore, which follow, only men- 
tioned, are to be offered against all of them. (1) The 
Socinian view assumes that God will pardon men on 
condition of repentance and reformation. This is con- 
trary to Scripture. It teaches that condemnation is uni- 
versal. But from this condemnation it is impossible for 
men to be delivered by works of the law. “Therefore, 
by works of the law shall no flesh be justified in His 
sight.” (2) This view identifies salvation with good 
conduct, but makes no provision for our deliverance 
from the bondage of sin. This view fails to do justice 
either to the guilt or to the power of sin. (3) It does 
not explain the fact that salvation is so constantly re- 
ferred to Christ’s death. If the good we derive from 
Christ is his example, or his doctrine, or his sympathy, 
it is strange that the sacred writers refer so constantly 
to His death. On the contrary, Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified was the theme of apostolic preaching. (4) But 
these opinions in regard to the atoning work of Christ 
are incorrect because they are in conflict with the pas- 
sages which have a sacrificial import, to be considered 
next. 

The Sacrificial View. This view includes all those 
who hold that the death of Christ was a sacrifice, on 
account of which God pardons sin and receives us into 
his favor. They do not hold in less esteem than the ad- 
vocates of the Socinian His example, teaching, and sym- 
pathy. Indeed, it is only through the benefits which 
flow from Christ’s sacrifice that we are able to appro- 
priate Christ’s example, to improve under his teaching, 
or be affected by his exhibition of sympathy, Any theory 
which denies that Christ is the propitiation for our sin, 
and that we have redemption through His blood, is not 
the gospel of Christ. The sacrificial character of Christ’s 
death will appear: (1) from the fact that our salvation 
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is so constantly referred to his death. It is his death 
which he would have us remember in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. We are “reconciled to God by the 
death of His Son.” “We have redemption through His 
blood.” “Christ died for the ungodly.” These passages 
are unmeaning if Christ saved by moral suasion, or 
force of good example alone. They are perfectly plain, 
however, if his death was an expiatory offering. (2) 
Passages abound in Scripture which teach that Christ 
redeemed us. “Christ hath redeemed us to God by His 
blood.” “We are bought with a price,’ and so forth. 
(3) Christ is a priest, and a priest, moreover, “who 
needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up 
sacrifice first for his own sins, and then for the people’s, 
for this he did once when he offered up Himself.”” Read 
also Heb. 9: 13-14. (4) Christ called a sacrifice, having 
given himself “an offering and sacrifice to God for a 
sweet smelling savor.” “He is the propitiation for our 
sins.” “He bore our sins in His own body on the tree.” 
“The Lord hath laid.upon Him the iniquity of us all.” 
(5) If Christ was a sacrifice, the teachings of the Bible 
are consistent. If he was not, they cannot be explained. 
And this constitutes a very strong argument. 

In concluding, notice that three things are to be said of 
the death of Christ: (1) It was penal. It was not the result 
of unavoidable circumstances, for Jesus said “I lay down 
my life;no man taketh it from me.” Nor was it didactic, 
merely, intended as a manifestation of sympathy or an il- 
lustration of heroism. It was judicial. He was delivered 
for our offences. (2) It was vicarious. He knew no sin; and 
if He stood in legal relations and endured penalty, it 
must have been for others. He bore our sins in his own 
body on'the tree. He died, the just for the unjust. He 
gave his life a ransom for many. (3) It was expiatory. 
The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin, 
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The Resurrection. This is the last of the four great 
doctrines considered in this connection. “If a man die 
shall he live again?” Various answers are given to this 
problem: —(1) Science answers: man may live again. 
Harvest follows seed-time. The miracle of spring is 
perennial. Life is begotten out of death-throes. Man 
may live again in some unknown land. Science at best 
is agnostic. It dare neither affirm nor deny. (2) Philoso- 
phy answers: man hopes to live again. His unrequited 
longings demand satisfaction; his unfulfilled purposes 
call for vaster scope, and his expanding personality seeks 
to measure itself upon the scale to infinitude. But philos- 
ophy unaided is implicit. It presents immortality with 
an “if.” It feeds the heart upon its own hopes and 
sustains the soul by a rehearsal of its own processes. The 
narrow circle of man’s own desires never will compass 
his immortality. 

(3) Ethics answers: man ought to live again. There 
are wrongs to be righted, penalties to be paid, and prizes 
to be won. Therefore, he ought to live again. But 
ethics is inconclusive. It turns the staff of man’s in- 
firmity into the sword of justice, but man can never win 
immortality by capturing the citadel of his own limi- 
tations. 

Jesus Christ answers: man shall live again. I have 
tasted death for every man. I have faced its fact. I 
have factored immortality into terms of experience. I 
have added fruition to hope, and have multiplied desire 
by boundless scope. I have righted the eternal wrong. 
I have paid the final penalty. I have won the perfect 
prize. I have solved the problem of death. I have 
brought life and immortality to light. I am the resur- 
rection and the life. 

Christ’s resurrection was the necessary completion of 
his work on earth. Christ’s risen body combined ma- 
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terial and immaterial properties in a remarkable man- 
ner. Thus He could be touched and could eat food, and 
yet apparently pass through closed doors and vanish at 
pleasure, and this is often thought to be incredible. But 
strictly speaking, it is not incredible, since no material 
substance (a door, or anything else) is solid. Scientists 
tell us there are always spaces between the molecules, 
so that for one such body to pass through another is no 
more diffcult to imagine than for one regiment to march 
through another on parade. And if a regiment contained 
anything like as many men as there are molecules in a 
door, it would probably look just as solid. 

Then, again, Christ’s risen body, though possessing 
some material properties, is represented to have been 
spiritual as well. Scientists tell us that the nearest 
approach to a spiritual substance of which we have 
scientific knowledge is the ether, and this also seems to 
combine material and immaterial properties, being in 
some respects more like a solid than like a gas. Yet it 
can pass through all material substances, and this cer- 
tainly prevents us from saying that it is incredible that 
Christ’s spiritual body should pass through closed doors, 
Indeed, for all we know, it may be one of the proper- 
ties of spiritual beings that they can pass through ma- 
terial substances (as the X-rays can) and be generally 
invisible, yet be able to assume some of the properties 
of matter, such as becoming visible or audible. In fact, 
unless they were able to do this, it is hard to see how 
they could manifest themselves at all. We are further 
told that a slight alteration in the waves of light coming 
from a body would make it visible or not to the human 
eye. Is it not incredible to say that the Omnipotent 
God could not produce such a change in a spiritual body? 
Is it not more wonderful for such a body to become 
visible or audible than for it to become tangible or to 
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take food? When once we pass the boundary between 
the natural and the supernatural everything is mysteri- 
ous. The fact if true, is up to the present time unique, 
and implies a new mode for existence which is neither 
spiritual nor material, though. possessing some of the 
properties of each, and of which we have no experience 
whatever. Hence we are unable to understand it. 
However, assuming the Resurrection of Christ to be 
otherwise credible, as it certainly is if we admit his 
Incarnation and death, we cannot call it incredible mere- 
ly because the properties of his risen body are said to 
be different from those of ordinary human bodies, and 
in some respects to resemble those of spirits. Is it not 
just what we should expect? “Thus according to Christi- 
anity, the resurrection of Christ’s body was both an 
example of what a risen body would be like to some 
extent, and also a pledge that all men are to rise again, 
with their bodies partly changed, glorified, and rendered 
incorruptible. Everything connected with life is so my'’s- 
terious that we can decide nothing except by experience. 
Apart from experience, how very unlikely it would be 
that a seed when buried in the soil should develop into 
a plant, or that plants and trees, after being apparently 
dead all through the winter, should blossom again in 
the spring. If man’s spirit is immortal, the fact that 
it is associated with a body during its life on this earth 
makes it not unlikely that it will be associated with a 
body during its future life. And that that body should be 
partly spiritual, and so resemble Christ’s risen body, is 
again only what we should expect. Hence, on the whole, 
the doctrine of the resurrection is certainly credible; and 
may be considered a completing factor in the office of 
Saviour. 

Thus, it has been shown that not one of these doc- 
trines can be pronounced incredible. Their improbability 
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is lessened (1) by man’s familiarity with the Christian 
religion and its progress: (2) by the fact that the 
Christian doctrines do not claim to have been revealed 
in all their bearings, but only in so far as they concern 
ourselves; (3) by the fact that there is complete har- 
mony among them. Their improbability is not cumula- 
tive. Indeed, one often helps to explain the difficulties 
of the other. This fact was recognized by the great Na- 
poleon. He said, “If once the Divine character of Christ 
is admitted, Christian doctrine exhibits a precision and 
clearness of algebra, so that we are struck with ad- 
miration at its scientific connection and unity.” As a 
matter of fact, the evidence in favor of Christianity did 
outweigh every difficulty, and finally convince the 
civilized world. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Outline the lesson. 

2. Distinguish between natural religion and Christian religion. 

3. Mention the outstanding features of natural religion. 

4. What are the chief features of the Christian religion? 

5. Why is it desirable in judging of Christianity to remember 
that the question lies between it and no religion? 

6. Wherein does the Christian religion differ from all other 
concerning the nature of God? 

7. What is your conception of the Trinity? Evaluate the con- 
ception in the lesson. 

8. State the different conceptions of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

9. What is our conclusion, then, concerning the credibility of 
the doctrine of the Trinity? ; 

10. What is the doctrine of the incarnation? What are some of 
its difficulties? How answered? 
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Give an explanation of its motive. Do you agree? | 
What is meant by the historical position of the Incarnation? 
How is this doctrine summed up in the Scriptures? : 
What is the doctrine of the atonement? What is its chief 
difficulty? t 
The common objections do not apply because of the will- 
ingness of the victim, the character of the Judge and the 
nature of the sinner. Explain this statement. 
Distinguish between the Socinian and Sacrificial views of 
the Atonement. 

What are the three things to be said of the death of Christ? 
What are the implications in the doctrine of the resur- 
rection? 

Interpret the statement: According to Christianity, all men 
are to rise again, with their bodies partly changed and ren- 
dered incorruptible. 

How do the answers on this doctrine differ as given (1) by 
science, (2) by philosophy, (3) by ethics, (4) by Jesus? 
In what sense was the Resurrection of Christ’s body a 
pledge of man’s resurrection, and to some extent an ex- 
ample of what a risen body would be like? 

The Bible says Christ was the firstborn from the dead 
(Cole ic 1S Reva. bor in Corel S220 A ctsa 20525) VCE 
are the three or more implications? 

Evaluate the discussion in the lesson concerning Christ’s 
resurrection and man’s resurrection—their possibility, proba- 
bility, and credibility. 

Many other facts, such as the existence of ether, or the 
growth of plants, which are actually true appear equally im- 
probable at first. If so. what conclusion might we draw 
concerning these doctrines? 

Tell of the complete harmony among these doctrines and 
how one doctrine often helps to explain the difficulties of 
another. 

Explain the reported statement of Napoleon quoted in the 
lesson. What do you think of it? 


LESSON TWELVE 


ADMITTED FACTS RESPECTING THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


In the preceding lesson, we have shown that the 
Christian religion is credible; we shall next consider 
some admitted facts in its favor, i. e; what there is in 
Christianity that is not a subject of dispute. It is only 
the fundamentals of Christianity which count. They 
are found in the life and the teachings of the Christ and 
are powerful factors in daily living. 

Some Facts Admitted by All. There is no fact better 
authenticated and more completely buttressed about 
with admitted proofs than are the facts connected with 
the advent of Jesus of Nazereth, and his being the 
fountain of life and the author of Christianity. Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea, during the reign of 
Augustus Ceasar, and lived his short life wholly in 
Palestine among the common people. 

As Confucious symbolizes China, and Buddha India, 
and Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon breathed the con- 
quering spirit of Greece, Rome and France respectively, 
so, and very much more so, Jesus impersonates Human- 
ity. Jesus, a Jew of humble birth, education, and occu- 
pation, mounts above the narrow social and political 
prejudices and passions of race and rabbi, above the 
creed of his parents, above the influences of his life, 
breaks down the network of caste and sects, rises su- 
perior even to himself and his nation, and announces 
a moral system of universal and eternal truth, whose 
great doctrine of love is suitable to and includes all 
men and angels. And his sinless life exemplified his 
doctrine, and predisposes to belief in his claim as Law- 
giver, Teacher, and Redeemer of humanity. Christian- 
ity originated in his short but very active ministry. His 
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ministry was preceded by the preaching of John the 
Baptist, to whose preaching and the effect of which, the 
Jewish historian, Josephus, refers... Jesus chose twelve 
men as his disciples whom he trained for the preaching 
of the Gospel. Neither he nor they were learned men; 
He taught not longer than about three years, from 
place to place in Palestine; one of his disciples, Judas 
Iscariot by name, betrayed him. Jesus was condemned 
by the Jewish Sanhedrim, and put to death by crucifix- 
ion under the reign of Tiberious Caesar, while Pontius 
Pilate was the Roman procurator at Jerusalem,—all 
these facts are admitted by the well informed. Tacitus, 
writing about thirty years after Christ’s death, says of 
the Christians, “They had their denomination from 
Christus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was put to death 
as a criminal by the procurator, Pontius Pilate.*| That 
John the Baptist, about whom much is said in the Gos- 
pels, was put to death by Herod, the king, is verified by 
Josephus, the Jew, in the following statement, “Now 
some of the Jews thought that the destruction of 
Herod’s army came from God, and that very justly, as 
a punishment of what he did against John, that was 
called the Baptist ; for Herod slew him.’? 

Influence on Paganism. In a brief period after the 
death of Jesus, his religion made a profound impression, 
not only upon the Jewish mind, whose religion was a 
pure monotheism, but upon the pagan mind also; all 
were being powerfully influenced by what he had taught. 
While living, he taught that he was sent of God to 
establish a divine, everlasting, universal kingdom, of 
which he, the “promised Messiah,” was to be the head. 
This fact was well understood, and on this account he 
was put to death. Not longer than three days after his 
death, his disciples and the two Marys witnessed that he 
had risen from the dead and appeared to them in oc- 
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cord with the promise he had made to them before his 
death. They published this alleged resurrection of their 
Master and proclaimed it abroad, for which they were 
subjected to the most bitter persecution, cruel torture, 
and death. Suetonius says, “The Christians were severe- 
ly punished.’* Pliny the Younger says of the spread 
of Christianity and the persecution of the Christians, 
“Multi omnius aetatis, omnis ordinis, utrusque sexus 
etiam vocantur in periculum.” (many of every rank, and 
of both sexes, were brought into peril.) The same 
author was magistrate in Pontus and Bithynia in 111 
A. D., and in his report to the Emperor, Trojan says, 
“Soliti essent convenere, carmenque Christo quasi Deo 
dicere.” (“They were accustomed to assemble, and to 
sing a hymn to Christ as to God”). “The contagion of 
this superstition,” he continues, “had spread not into 
the cities merely, but also into villages and into fields. 
The temples were desolate. The most sacred rites for 
some time were suspended. And scarcely any one was 
found to purchase victims for them.’? Tacitus, who 
wrote in 64 A. D., speaking of the persecution of the 
Christians by Nero, says, “This pernicions superstition, 
thus checked for a while, broke out again, and spread 
not only over Judea, where the evil originated, but 
through Rome also, whither everything bad upon earth 
finds its way, and is practiced. Some who confessed 
their sect were first seized, and afterward by their in- 
formation, vast multitudes were apprehended, who were 
convicted not so much of the crime of burning Rome 
as of the hatred of mankind. Their sufferings at their 
execution were aggravated by insult and mockery, for 
some were disguised in skins of wild beasts, and wor- 
ried to death by dogs; some were crucified, and others 
were wrapt in pitch shirts and set on fire when the 
day closed, that they might serve as lights to illumine 
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the night.” This author states that Nero “lent his own 
gardens for these executions,” and took part himself in 
the circensian entertainment which he instituted for the 
occasion, “clad in the dress of,a charioteer.”* These 
citations show not only who was the author of Christian- 
ity, but also the country in which he lived and established 
the Church, as well as its rapid development among the 
nations. But in spite of all forms of persecution, legal 
enactments, and threatenings, the religion of the Cross 
moved on and out among the nations. In less than two 
years from the death of its Author, it had overrun Judea, 
and by the close of the first century it had spread over 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Lybia, Egypt, Arabia, Ar- 
menia, Parthia, and the whole of Asia Minor, and was 
preached in no small part of Europe. 

The Conversion of Paul. Also, a few years after the 
death of Jesus, Saul of Tarsus, who had been active 
in persecuting his followers, was converted to the 
Christian faith, and became an untiring and zealous 
preacher of the Gospel. Paul was given to Christianity 
when it was in its most rudimentary beginnings. His 
conversion proved the power of Christianity to over- 
come the strongest prejudices and to impress its own 
type on a large nature by a revolution, both instantaneous 
and permanent. Paul’s conversion gave to Christianity 
an incomparable type of Christian character, a great 
thinker, and the missionary of the Gentiles—the fore- 
most worker the church has ever possessed. In face of 
the persecution from Jews and heathen, and without 
the advantage of support from the learned, the rich, or 
any other of the influential classes, the new religion 
spread very rapidly in the cities of the Roman Empire. 

Christianity Changes the Religion of the Roman Em- 
pire. When Jesus and the resurrection was first preach- 
ed in Rome, the empire was pagan, and her temples were 
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dedicated to heathen gods. In 313 A. D., Constantine, 
then emperor of Rome, became a convert to Christianity 
and proclaimed the empire Christian. But even before 
his day, Arnobius tells us that “the whole world was 
filled with Christ’s doctrine.” He also speaks of the 
“diffusion throughout all countries of an innumerable 
body of Christians in distant provinces, of strange rev- 
olutions of opinion of men of great genius: orators, 
grammarians, rhetoricians, physicians, lawyers, having 
come over to the institution, and that also in the face of 
threats, execution, and tortures.” The old religions 
which obtained in those countries where and when Chris- 
tianity came, have been displaced and now in the third 
decade of the twentieth century Jupiter is without a 
worshipper, and has not a temple on the face of the 
whole earth. Christianity is now the religion of the 
most powerful nations, whom it did so much to train and 
civilize. It is now professed by more than a third of 
the world’s population. The divine character of the 
Christian religion has changed the character of millions 
of individuals and transformed whole communities into 
law abiding sections of great cities. 

The Beginning of Christianity and the Opposition to 
Its Founders. No fact in history is more obvious than 
that at the time of the advent, the religions of the world 
were two—Jewish and pagan. Both of these were 
hostile to Christianity. It not only had to make its 
way against religious prejudice, but agansit the intellect 
and learning, both of Jews and pagans. Christianity 
threw itself at once across the pathway of both of these 
religions, and with an open avowed purpose of destroying 
them and overturning their most sacred and ancient in- 
stitutions. To accomplish this, Christians organized 
themselves into societies, which they called the Church, 
and under this form of organization most marvelous 
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developments have obtained. Different forms of church 
policy have been established—the rites of baptism and 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and the change of 
the Jewish Sabbath to Sunday, and its observance, all 
have been in practice since the days of the apostles. 
For nearly two thousand years, the greatest and best 
men have been believers in and followers of God incar- 
nate in Christ even under great handicaps, and have 
ascribed the good in them to Christianity. “A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit.” 

Church Councils and Their Influence. At different 
periods great Church councils have been called to settle 
disputed theological doctrines, and learned creeds have 
been formulated and adopted, which today are in force 
among the churches. On the subject of the great 
problems of the Church and her religious institutions so 
much has been written that the modern world is almost 
flooded with the literature of religious thought. To a 
degree it prevades, directly or indirectly, all modern 
philosophy, poetry, science of government, history and 
art. While these contributions have come largely from 
the pen of the Christian scholar, yet the power of Chris- 
tianity has been so forceful as often to influence the 
pen of the skeptic as well, for Strauss, Renan, and In- 
gersoll have said many things good of Jesus. Jesus 
Christ always made his greatest appeal to the heroic 
spirit. 

Christianity Claims to be Divine and Appeals to 
Miracles as Proof. It was actually received by multi- 
tudes in the age and the identical localities where its 
miracles were wrought upon the professed belief of the 
reality of those miracles. In this, including the Jewish 
religion and their Scriptures, Christianity is distinguished 
from all other religions. For, surely, no well informed 
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person will claim that Mohamedanism or any other re- 
ligion, except the religion of the Holy Scriptures, was 
received upon the fact of supposed miracles publicly 
wrought, as the miracles of the Scriptures are reported 
to have been. Now, it is a known fact that multitudes 
of Jews and of pagans in different parts of the world 
where the apostles preached and wrought miracles, for- 
sook the religions of their fathers and embraced Chris- 
tianity, and thus separated themselves from their friends; 
they also exposed themselves to many inconveniences 
and to indignities; in a word, they gave up the world, 
for that was the condition of discipleship. Is it not 
reasonable that they would not have done all this unless 
they had positive knowledge of the truth of those mira- 
cles which they professed to do? Surely, the first con- 
verts to Christianity must have believed them. Their 
acceptance of Christianity was an open declaration of 
their knowledge or belief in the reality of those mira- 
cles. As Bishop Butler has said: ‘And this their tes- 
timony is the same kind of evidence for those miracles 
as if they had put it in writing and these writings had 
come down to us. It is real evidence, because it is of 
facts which they had capacity and full opportunity to 
inform themselves of.” For were a fact expressly re- 
lated by one or more ancient historians, and disputed in 
after ages, that this fact is acknowledged to have been 
believed by great numbers of the age in which the his- 
torian says it was done, would be allowed as an addi- 
tional proof of such fact, quite distinct from the express 
testimony of the historian. The credulity of mankind 
is acknowledged and the suspicion of mankind ought to 
be acknowledged, too; and their backwardness even to 
believe, and, greater still, to practice what makes against 
their interest. Especially should it be remembered that 
education and prejudice and authority were against 
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Christianity in the age under consideration. So that the 
immediate conversion of such numbers is a real pre- 
sumption of something more than human in this matter. 

It is the combination of these admitted facts of primi- 
tive Christianity that makes its accumulative evidence 
so complete and overwhelming. It is fact, not fancy, 
that the true apologist has always presented, and it is 
her truths that the opponents of Christianiy have had 
to combat and have mainly attempted to set aside. And, 
moreover, it is her facts which exhibit how grand a 
phenomenon Christianity is in the history of the world, 
and, therefore, the duty of the apologist is to make 
manifest that the Holy Scritures give a true account 
of its origin, for on its truth, not on fiction, on a knowl- 
edge of facts, not on human credulity, it must ever stand 
or fall. 

After presenting in strong array the arguments in 
proof of the divine character of the Christian religion, 
W. A. Candler concludes with such words as these: 

“We have found the truth; let us now accept it un- 
falteringly. We have not made this search for the 
pleasure of a mere excursion. Sincere and serious minds 
cannot seek the truth in that spirit. The quest for 
truth is not the cruise of a pleasure boat, but the voyage 
of a merchantman seeking goodly pearls until one be 
found worth all the world beside. It is just such a treas- 
ure that we have found in him ‘in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.’ He who came 
unto the world to bear witness to the truth has given us 
the Living Truth. His words are final. ‘Christ no after 
age shall e’er outgrow.’ In him we discover that the 
heart of the universe is not inflexible Power but redeem- 
ing Love. Here we may rest secure and confident.” 

The aim of the Christ, the Fountain of life and the 
Author of Christianity, was holiness, which was and 
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is the indubitable signature of his Messiahship. All we 
could expect of Messiah he unites in career and charac- 
ter. See his forgiveness for those who mocked with the 
taunt and pierced with thorn and nail and spear; see 
his benevolence in death; his dignity in resurrection; 
his majesty in ascension. All down through the ages 
he lives in pious hearts as the spring of the noblest 
affections, the object of the sublimest hopes, the ideal 
of the most exalted moral aspirations and the incentive 
of the most loving lives and deeds. Take the fact of 
Jesus and its.implications from the world, then what? 
Let him reign, and humanity realizes its dream of love, 
light and joy. In his system (Christianity) and charac- 
ter are all the marks of a divine Messiah. Jesus, born 
in a manger, nailed to a cross, buried in a grave, de- 
scribes himself as coming from God, working for God, 
going to God, and coming again. No mortal genius 
could invent the life of Jesus and write it as we find it 
in the Evangelists. In the character of Jesus centers 
the argument of the Christian religion. We speak of 
such great men as Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, 
Napoleon, and others, all military leaders, but the Christ 
is greater than all earth’s great men. He was greater 
in his birth, greater in his nature, greater in his message 
and influence, and death. He was and is now the mighti- 
est among the pure and the purest among the mighty; 
and he has governed and is still governing the ages, 
because he is the divine human Christ, the Son of the 
living God. Christ is, indeed, the very revelation of the 
love and power of God for the salvation of the world. 
His life and deeds are arguments beyond doubt and 
denial. 
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REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Outline the lesson. ee ; 
. How much is there in Christianity that is not a matter of 


disrepute? a oes : 
In what sense did Christianity have its origin in the life 
of Jesus? 


. Where was Jesus born? Reared? | ; 
. What kind of a country was Palestine? Its size? Different 


names in its history? 


. Tell of the various aspects of Christ’s life. 
. How did He select His apostles? Tell of their previous 


occupations. 


. Tell of the Jewish Sanhedrim. nes 
. Describe the Jewish religion—its chief characteristics, etc. 
. In what sense was its origin and history confirmed (a) by 


miracles, (b) by prophecies? 


. Why was Jesus put to death because he professed to be the 


expected Messiah? 


. What was the attitude of the people toward his chosen 


followers? Why? 


. Describe the conversion of Saul of Tarsus and its effect. 
. Tell of the rapid spread of the new religion (Christianity). 


Who were Pilate, Nero, Tacitus, the Younger Pliny, Con- 
stantine? 


. Give evidences that Christianity had changed the religion of 


the Roman Empire. 


. Tell of the beginnings of Christianity and the opposition 


to its founders. 


. Tell of the Church councils, their work and influence. 
. In what sense is Christianity divine? In what sense are 


miracles proof? 


. Explain the chief differences between Christianity and other 


religions. 


. Tell something of the productions—theological, devotional, 


or otherwise practical—that have emanated from Christian 


22. 


23. 


24. 
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teachers, or from other Christian disciples in successive ages. 
Explain the statement: The influence of Christianity has 
been of a profound transforming character upon the in- 
dividual and upon society. 

What evidence do we have that the New Testament his- 
tories give the true account of the origin of Christianity? 
What were the possibilities of self-deception and imposture? 
Tell of the Jesus way of leading men to find the truth and 
the life that satisfies the heart. 


LESSON THIRTEEN 


THE SYNOPTIC PORTRAITURE OF THE 
CHARACTER OF JESUS 


In our lesson on theism, the evidence of the existence 
of God in nature was seen to bear many evidences of the 
existence of an intelligent personal cause; it itself is 
a revelation of God; in every part of nature are ascribed 
the evidences of his wisdom, majesty and power. But 
it was seen that neither nature nor man fully answers 
the questions as to God’s character, or his care for men, 
or whether he can communicate to man a knowledge of 
his will. Jesus Christ himself is the only adequate 
answer to these questions raised by nature. Jesus 
Christ is a self-revelation of God to man; he is the 
evidence of Christianity. 

So it is our purpose in this lesson to get before the 
reader the character of Jesus as it is depicted in the 
Evangelists. That it is one of unequalled excellence is 
universally admitted. 

Jesus the only Perfect Life the World has Ever Seen. 
Christianity finds the only ideal character in its own 
author, Jesus, the Nazarene. This Jesus is not a myth; 
is not the product of the imagination of the evangelists. 
The portraiture of Jesus is not contrived. It is an origi- 
nal character—one which those who describe it could 
never have invented. How could the fishermen of Gali- 
lee portray the central figure in the world’s history with 
no model in actual life to follow? Then, again, the 
portrait which we get of the character of Jesus is a 
composite of many incidents and sayings recorded in 
the Gospels. Our idea of Jesus is the effect of a great 
variety of facts, which the writers would have been in- 
competent to produce had they drawn upon their own 
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imagination or that of others. Then, also, the character 
of Jesus as portrayed by the Evangelists has an un- 
mistakable air of reality; he is a real character whose 
nationality and country are well known, and whose 
birth, life and death created a new era in the history of 
the world. Jesus is the historic Christ, whose character 
is not made up of negative virtues alone, devoid of cul- 
pable traits, but a composite character of many positive 
virtues; a character which, through the changes of the 
centuries, has inspired the lives of men with a religion 
of love that-is adapted to all men of every age, tempera- 
ment, and condition; a character which is not only the 
true type of virtue, but which inspires also the strongest 
incentive to practice it fully; a character which has exer- 
cised an influence so profound upon the world that the 
simple record of three short years of active life has 
done more to regenerate and soften mankind than all 
the disquisitions of philosophers and exhortations of 
moralists of all ages. Jesus in the Gospel narrative was 
ever pictured as practical, ever seeking to brighten, 
comfort, and heal. Through his sacrifice we are made 
certain of divine forgiveness. In Jesus we have the 
vision of God as Father and of ourselves, our need, and 
also our only way to him who has power to help us. To 
abide in sin is to miss the mark, to follow the wrong 
way—the way that means eternal death. But though the 
Christ, who passed through the humility of the in- 
carnate days, led captivity captive, conquered sin and 
death, we are given a place in his kingdom and the 
task of imparting the joy of it to all, in the name of our 
Elder Brother, the Giver of peace, joy, assurance and 
victory. Any Gospel that cuts out Christ’s expiatory 
atonement for sin is a shame. Today many teachers in 
our high schools, colleges, and universities are destroying 
faith in the Living Word of God, and the Christ of the 
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Bible which includes his deity, virgin-birth, death, res- 
urrection body, his session and intercession, his present 
fellowship with believers, and his personal coming again. 

The question naturally arises, how is this character 
to be explained on the principles of human nature? In 
the Author of Christianity this peculiarity at once is 
manifest, that, while all other men, at least in a degree, 
are formed by the spirit of the age and their environ- 
ments, in the Christ there is no impression or evidence 
whatever, either of the age in which he lived or of his 
environment; he seems to have been absolutely over all 
and above all. 

Jesus is Cosmopolitan in His Character. By this is 
meant that there is nothing temporary or local in his 
character. He stands out among the sons of men like an 
oasis in a desert. As the centuries have swept by since 
the day he was “lifted up”, his fame has steadily in- 
creased. The nations of earth have been so much 
touched by his “drawing” power that now he is the 
most prominent and best known figure of all earth’s 
children. Among the learned and the illiterate, his his- 
tory and character are more studied than the history 
and character of any one member of the human race. 
More lives have been written of Jesus than of any other 
man; these lives have been written alike by Christians, 
skeptics, and Jews. Out of his teachings have come 
more joy and comfort to both high and low, to the sick 
and sorrowing than from all that sages have dreamed 
and poets sung. He has overturned empires, thrown 
down the temples of Jupiter, robbed him of his worship- 
pers, and consigned him to the oblivion of the past. 

Christ’s Life on Earth was Solitary. There was 
nothing of the spirit of the age in which he lived in his 
life. His apostles brought that spirit to him, and its 
strength is made manifest in the slowness with which 
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it submitted these men to the teachings of their Master. 
Indeed, Jesus was a solitary being, whom none under- 
stood. He lived for purposes comprehended only by 
himself, and without the sympathy or support of a 
single mind. The expectation of the advent of the Mes- 
siah was at its zenith among his people, and he claimed 
to be that person. But he threw himself across the 
pathway of the current opinions of his countrymen on 
that subject and resisted them without reserve. The 
highest expectation of the Jews was a temporal king and 
a temporal kingdom. They were looking for a leader 
that would marshal Israel and take vengeance on her 
foes, and establish the throne of David forever in Je- 
rusalem. But Jesus declared himself a messenger of 
Peace,’ a teacher of righteousness,? the Saviour of the 
Gentiles as well as of the Jews,® and that his kingdom 
was not of this world, but spiritual.4| Thus his con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God and of the Messiah’s 
reign was an offense to his people. Nor did he attempt 
in any way to disguise his purpose or soften his opposi- 
tion to their dream of ages, their most cherished hopes. 
No, he did nothing to conciliate prejudice or mollify the 
effrontery of change from long established religious be- 
liefs and customs. On the other hand, he showed his 
utter disdain for such methods, which were the resort 
of ambition and imposture. But with seeming con- 
sciousness of the truth of his cause, the Author of Chris- 
tianity adopted methods to accomplish his high mission 
—methods which would at once secure his hatred and 
rejection. His methods were out of accord with the prin- 
ciples of our common human nature; they exonerate 
him from the possibility of having been prompted by 
selfish aims or inspired by their ambition or imposture. 

Some Personal Characteristics of the Christ. The 
period in which he lived was generally considered re- 
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markably narrow and bigoted, and his own nation par- 
ticularly selfish. But the conceptions of Jesus were 
markedly vast. He came to seek and to save all who 
were lost; his mission was to save the whole world, not 
simply a nation. And yet so Boundless and compas- 
sionate was he that not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground without receiving his Father’s notice, (Matt. 10: 
29) All that was vital in ancient Judaism he developed 
from the creed of a tribe into the religion of a world. 
All about him was the narrow expectation of the Jew 
that the Messiah would deliver God’s ancient people at 
the sacrifice of the rest of mankind. But, contrary to 
this expectation, he declared himself to be the deliverer 
and light of the whole world, and whether at the cross 
beneath or at the throne above, that consciousness never 
forsook him. The conception of one religion for all 
peoples was his own; and it was a thing unthought of 
by Jew or pagan. Said Celsus: “The man who can 
believe it possible for Greek and barbarians, in Asia, 
Europe, Libya, to agree in one code of religious law 
must be utterly void of sense.’”? The world’s sages had 
never conceived of the possibility of a universal faith; 
it was above the philosopher’s dream, and beyond the 
ambition of the conqueror’s most extravegant imagina- 
tions. 

How can these vast conceptions of Tesus be recon- 
ciled? (1) One religion for all peoples, (2) the annihila- 
tion of all caste, (3) a universal kingdom of reighteous- 
ness, and (4) peace established on the law of love—all 
these vast conceptions cannot be reconciled on the prin- 
ciple of his environment. Jesus was a Jew, and the 
law of environment would be that he would think as 
a Jew and act as a Jew, but he did not. The thought 
of the Jew first, last and all-the-time was the superiority 
conferred on him and his people by the religion of Moses 
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and their descent from Abraham. He never tired of 
saying, “We have Abraham to our father.” (Matt 3:9). 
The thought of the Hebrew mind of the age is expressed 
in the second book of Esdras, thus: “On our account 
thou hast created the world. Other nations sprung 
from Adam, thou hast said, are nothing, and are like 
spittle, and thou hast likened their multitude to the 
droppings from a cask. But we are thy people, whom 
thou hast called thy first-born, thine only begotten, thy 
well-beloved,” (Esdras 6:55). Also in the Book of 
Sifri we read: “A single Israelite is of more worth in 
the sight of God than all the nations of the world; every 
Israelite is of more value before him than all the nations 
that have been or will be.” No criticism can possibly 
shake the confidence of the Church in the trustworthi- 
ness of the books enshrining his divine-human person- 
ality in flesh and blood; in these he lives and breathes 
and comes by faith into all hearts who devoutly read and 
study their teachings. 

But Jesus revealed the Brotherhood of Man and the 
Fatherhood of God. Of this the world had never before 
heard, and was in no sense prepared to receive. This 
principle was an offense to the Hebrew and to the 
Greek and the barbarian as well. While the world 
about him was a bundle of selfishness, the unique charm 
of his character was a life of absolute unselfishness. 
This life of self-denial he incorporated into his religion 
and made it the test of all healthy religious life. By this 
supreme standard of religion he rebuked the asceticism 
of John in the solitudes of the wilderness and the re- 
ligious austerities of the hermit in his cell. The Church 
and the world alike fenced off, as something distinct 
from common duties of life, the domain of religion, but 
he pulled down the high wall and sanctified the whole 
sweep of existence. He carried religion into the haunts 
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and homes of both public and private life, and declared 
it to be “more blessed to give than to receive.” Active 
benevolence, labors to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked, the recognition of every man as brother, sharing 
alike their joys and sorrows, dignifying every sphere 
of human activity, no matter how low, how humble, 
were his to do and to teach. All this was subordinated 
by a single aim to the glory of the Father. 

How Account for the Character of Jesus, How can 
these exalted views and vast conceptions of Christ be 
reconciled with his humble station in life, with his 
general environment, He was the reputed son of a 
carpenter, of humble education as well as birth, without 
means, without influence,—only a carpenter. Judging 
from his environment, his knowledge of the world could 
not have been so very extensive. His experience had 
not been such as to have given him vast conceptions 
of a world empire, much less the idea of a spiritual, 
universal kingdom and the means to employ for its 
establishment. All the training of his life and his sur- 
rounding circumstances were just the opposite to this, 
Had he been a trained soldier under Roman discipline 
and taken part as such in Rome’s world-conquest, such 
circumstances might have excited his ambition and 
broadened his views. But the carpenter shop is not a 
place to create a conception of world empire. Neither 
is a life-training among a class of pessimistic or re- 
ligiously intolerant Jews calculated to inspire a thought 
of the universal brotherhood of man. Neither did living 
under Roman domination tend to infuse into the heart 
the spirit—“Love your enemies.” Jesus lived and was 
trained under circumstances most adverse to forming a 
character of such immaculate purity. How can we ac- 
count for this enigma, this exception in human history? 

The Confidence of Jesus in Himself and in His Cause. 
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The most striking thing to me in the life and teachings 
of Jesus is the cool, calm confidence he had in himself 
and in the ultimate success of the cause he represented. 
Says Channing: “Another striking circumstance in 
Jesus is the calm confidence with which He always 
looked forward to the accomplishment of his designs.”? 
He fully knew the strength of the passions and powers 
arrayed against him, and was perfectly aware that his 
life was to be shortened by violence, yet not a word 
escaped him implying a doubt of the ultimate triumph 
of his religion. One of the beauties of the Gospels and 
one of the proofs of their genuineness is found in our 
Saviour’s indirect and obscure allusions to his approach- 
ing suffering and to the glory which was to follow. His 
allusions showed us the workings of a mind thoroughly 
conscious of being appointed to accomplish infinite good 
through great calamity. This entire and patient relin- 
quishment of immediate success, this ever-present per- 
suasion that he was to perish before his religion would 
advance, and this calm, unshaken anticipation of distant 
triumph, are all remarkable traits, throwing a tender, 
solemn grandeur over our Lord, and wholly inexplicable 
by human principles or by the circumstances in which 
he was placed. “For I am come down from heaven, not 
to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me,” 
(John 6:38). He claimed to be a messenger sent from 
the other side and to know all about that “unknown 
country.” He was first of all earth’s children to set up 
such a claim. Moses and the prophets among the He- 
brews, Confucius, Buddha, and Zoroaster among the 
pagans, made no such high pretensions. He also set up 
the standard of infallibility for himself. “Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away,” (Matt. 24:35) In this Jesus was unlike other 
teachers. He was a teacher come from God. He knew 
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God. He knew himself; he knew man; he knew nature; 
he knew the Scriptures. As a teacher, he seldom used 
argument; he generally stated facts and usually laid bare 
final causes or results to the understanding of the 
thoughtful. He who goes to Jesus for instruction will 
be disappointed if he expects to find an exhaustive 
digest on art, science, or philosophy. This was not his 
mission. As one has said: ‘His sphere is religion, the 
character of God, the principles of the spiritual life, the 
forgiveness of sins, the discipline of the soul, the life to 
come.” On all these themes Jesus has said the last word 
and swept clear the mist-enshrouded coast of ontology, 
touched the most lofty arch of truth and made plain the 
soul’s way to God. He alone of all earth’s teachers had 
laid down the infallible rule on which man can think 
rightly on religion, a future life, immortality, and how 
to come to God. The Christ never even hinted that 
his Gospel, his teaching, should be questioned or be a 
subject of argument. It was to be believed, received, 
and obeyed by all who would be blessed by it. It was 
a series of declarations set in the most forceful and 
winning manner. “Verily, verily I say unto you, he 
that believeth on me hath life,” (John 6:35, 51) “If any 
man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God,” (John 7:17) Such language is 
not found on the lips of any other of the world’s great 
teachers. It is peculiar to the Man of Calvary, and, 
coming from his pure lips, it falls on the human ear like 
the cadence of a sweet song at the close of a bright 
summer day. On all great questions touching religion, 
God, and a future life, the world’s sages have always 
spoken with great modesty and caution, indeed, often 
with doubt. “Yes, Plato, thou reasonest well,” said old 
Cato. But even with Plato, it was only a matter of 
opinion. With Jesus, however, opinion has developed 
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into personal, conscious knowledge. “I am the living 
Bread which came down out of heaven.” 

Christ Made no Mistakes. Unlike all other men, the 
Christ made no mistakes. His life and his sayings have 
been before the world for more than nineteen centuries. 
They have been subjected to the scrutiny and criticism 
alike of friend and foe, and their verdict accords with 
the verdict of Pilate, “I find no fault in him.” He al- 
ways said the right thing at the right time, and in the 
right way, and to the best possible advantage. He 
never did a wrong act. It was always done at the right 
time, and in the right way to meet the conditions which 
prompted the action. There is no evidence that he ever 
corrected his statement, reconsidered his plan, or 
changed his acts. He was the faultless man among 
men, a marvel in the history of the world. The more 
we become acquainted with Jesus in the Gospel nar- 
ratives, which are to this extent self-verifying, the more 
certain we are that Jesus was literally a sinless character. 
He is a character of immaculate purity, a point which 
can be established beyond reasonable doubt. There is no 
evidence of moral fault in all that is recorded of him. 
It is incredible that the Evangelists could have selected 
their materials in such a way as to have made him out 
to be better than he was. The task would imply a per- 
fect ideal in their minds and also an impossible skill in 
realizing it in narrative form. While Jesus was obvious- 
ly holy beyond all example, and had the clearest, most 
penetrating discernment of moral evil, and while he con- 
demned even the least wrong in the inmost thoughts and 
intents of the soul, there is no trace of self-reproach on 
his part. 

In him the race finds the perfect man,—perfect in 
life, perfect in knowledge, perfect in character—a per- 
fect completion, and utterly unaccounted for by the na- 
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tural principles of our common humanity. Imperfection 
is one of the marked features of the world’s greatest men. 
Jesus is the only exception to this. Not all men have 
been equally defective. Moses had fewer defects than 
the wise King of Israel, and he, illustrated this in his 
remarkably eventful life. David was better than Saul, 
Socrates than Philip of Macedon, and Cicero than Nero, 
and the lives they lived are the illustrations of the fact. 
While the world’s teachers, as a rule, in point of theory 
were good, their lives never measured up to what they 
taught. In this respect, history has repeated itself with 
every generation of our sorrow-smitten race. To teach 
the truth is one thing, but to illustrate what the teacher 
has taught in his own well regulated life is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. 

This Jesus did, so that it makes him a marked man, 
an exception to all men. He walked through the world in 
this respect a moral giant among men. The allurements 
of society and the temptations of demons had no effect 
upon him, and like a Colossus, he stood among men, “the 
holiest among the mighty, and the mightiest among the 
holy.” Spinoza calls him “the symbol of divine wis- 
dom;” Hegel, “the union of divine and human,” and 
Channing says, “The character of Jesus is wholly in- 
explicable on human principles,” and the Word of God 
calls him “King of kings, and Lord of lords.” Said 
De Wette, the most learned and intellectual of all the 
German critics, “This only I know, that there is salva- 
tion in no other name than in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Crucified, and that nothing loftier offers itself to 
humanity than the God-manhood realized in him, and 
the Kingdom of God which he founded—an idea and 
problem not yet rightly understood and incorporated 
into life, even of those who in other respects rank as 
the most zealous and warmest Christians.” At his teach- 
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ings, paganism is gradually melting away, and uncivil- 
ized tribes are becoming nations under Christian govern- 
ments. By his magic touch whatever was vital in an- 
cient Judaism was expanded from the mere creed of a 
tribe into a religion for the whole world. He opened 
the secrets of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, and taught the world to use and appreciate 
the terms “my Father” and “your Father.” From the 
first to last Jesus is the same, always the same, majestic 
and simple, infinitely severe and infinitely gentle. 
Throughout a life passed under the public eye, he never 
gave occasion to find fault. The prudence of his con- 
duct compels our admiration by its union of force and 
enthusiasm and gentleness. Alike in speech and ac- 
tion, he is enlightened, consistent, and calm. Sublimity 
is said to be an attribute of divinity. What name, then, 
shall we give him in whose character were united every 
element of the sublime? “He is a mystery indeed to our 
intellectual and philosophical comprehension, but a mys- 
tery made manifest as the most glorious fact in history 
—the blessed mystery of godliness, the inexhaustible 
theme of meditation and praise for all generations.” 
Jesus is the self-revelation of God to man, the real 
evidence of Christianity. I stand for the Christ of the 
Gospels as the Son of God and only Saviour of men, 
and for and with the Bible as the Living Word of God. 
I cannot and would not do otherwise. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Outline the lesson. é 
. Why is the character of Jesus as depicted in the Evangelists 


one of unequalled excellence? 


. Tell of the birth and early training of Jesus. 
. What are the positive, strongly marked features of the 


character of Jesus? 


. Show with example, that there is no compromise with evil, 


nor consent to the least wrong-doing, even in a friend or 
follower by Jesus. 


. Support the statement: There are conclusive reasons for 


affirming that the character of Jesus is not the product of 
the imagination of the Evangelists. 


. What was Christ’s relations to sin? Cite the miracles He 


wrought to establish His claim that He forgives sin. Ex- 
amine Mark 2:7, 10-12; Matt. 26:28; Luke 24: 47. 


. How does Jesus contrast Himself with all other teachers? 
. How does Jesus complete or “fill full” the law of Moses? 
. In what sense is Christ lawgiver and Lord? Cite Scripture 


references here. 


. What was the Jesus-conception of the Kingdom of God and 


the Kingdom of Heaven? 


Ve 
1%, 
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What were his personal relations to the Kingdom of God? 
Cite Scriptural references. 

Does the following definition of the Kingdom satisfy you? 
“The world of invisible laws by which God is ruling and 
blessing his creatures.” If not, why not? 

In what sense is the Kingdom present? Both internal and 
external? Local and universal? Support your answers with 
Scriptures. 


. Why is the duty of man to seek the kingdom? 
. Show with examples how Jesus controlled the forces of 


nature. 


. Tell why the perfection of Jesus is a miraculous fact. 
. In what sense is the sinlessness of Jesus a cogent argument 


for the supernatural origin of Christianity? 


. Jesus was crucified on the charge that He claimed to be 


the Son of God, the Messiah. Interpret the implications. 


. How do you account for the character of Jesus? 
. Comment on the confidence of Jesus in himself and in his 


cause, 


. Why was it not the mission of Jesus to give instruction in 


art and science, or philosophy? 


. What was his mission? What were his favorite themes? 
. What evidences have we that Jesus made no mistake? 
. Tell of the estimate of Jesus as held by Channing, Spinoza, 


Hegel, De Wette. 


. Write a page setting forth your estimate of Jesus. 
. What was the definite plan of Christ’s life? 
. Why is it easier for some to start with the human Jesus of 


the Synoptic Gospels than with the divine Jesus of the 
Fourth Gospel? 


LESSON FOURTEEN 


THE MEANING OF THE GOSPEL POR- 
TRAITURE OF JESUS 


In our last lesson we set forth the facts as to the 
Christ, the ideal character of the world. We noted that 
the Evangelists gave us the account of a personality so 
remarkable that no writer could have originated it, 
least of all the plain men who wrote the gospels. The 
summary. of the argument is somewhat as follows: (1) 
The different writers, in different places, from different 
standpoints of observation and for different purposes, 
unite in one subject,—Jesus of Nazareth; (2) the outer 
conditions of his life, as given by the Evangelists, are of 
a person in humble life with no learned antecedents or 
suroundings; a man of the people, a carpenter in a pro- 
vincial town, with no friendships among the great and 
powerful, who was in public life only three years, and 
died at thirty-three years of age; (3) that this person un- 
aided, planned and accomplished the greatest revolution 
of thought in the world’s history; claimed to be a king, 
yet was lowly and meek; taught from his own intelli- 
gence truths beyond the wisdom of his time, and which 
no one since has superseded; changed the current of 
the world’s beliefs and transformed all civilized society ; 
possessed miraculous powers, yet never used them for 
his own interest or protection; and died on the cross, 
when he might have won a throne; and (4) it is im- 
possible to believe that the evangelists could have origin- 
ated such a personality as this, or could have written 
its description or presented such a portrait, unless they 
drew it from the life itself. Surely, from this portraiture 
of the character of Jesus, there is abundant proof of the 
supernatural origin of Christianity. 
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It is our purpose, then, in this lesson to consider the 
meaning of the facts—the gospel portraiture of Jesus. 
As the case of Christianity is won or lost according as 
he stands or falls, we shall now seek to show the reality 
and power of his claims, and in later lessons consider the 
Christ of experience and of history. We shall seek to 
have the principle of ceausation and of law in the moral 
and personal realm underlie our present discussion. 

The supernatural Christ is the only adequate hy- 
pothesis, an hypothesis which accounts for the represen- 
tations of the synoptic gospels concerning Jesus, who 
entered the world for the redemption of man from sin. 
Only such an hypothesis could reduce to unity and con- 
sistency the Synoptic portrait in its various parts. Un- 
derlying all the surface variety is a continuous line of 
thought and a composite picture. This involves an ideal 
which these writers could never themselves have origi- 
nated. One evangelist presents Jesus as the Messiah 
of Israel, another as the Son of God, and still another 
as the Son of Man. While each evangelist combines 
the parts in a different way, yet all the essential features, 
such as the beauty of his moral character and teaching, 
the miracles, the exercise of superhuman powers and 
functions, along with a lowliness and simplicity in his 
manner of life,—all these elements appear in each of the 
gospels. If we view all these elements apart from the 
adopted hypothesis, they seem very discordant. But to 
be a prophet was no new calling in Israel. Like a proph- 
et Jesus spoke for God, telling men of God’s truth 
and of the disposition or attitude of God toward man. 
Men had thought of God as angry, as hard to please, as 
making severe and arbitrary requirements. But Jesus 
presented God as of infinite compassion, tenderness and 
love, and in the expression and exemplification of these 
truths threw upon the screen of spiritual vision a flood 
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of light and hope. He spoke not merely for God, but 
as God. “I and the Father are one,” said he. Was 
Jesus in life immaculately pure? so is the Father. Was 
Jesus the embodiment of compassionate tenderness and 
care? so is the Father. Was Jesus forgiving to the way- 
ward? so is the Father. Did every virtue that could pos- 
sibly adorn true character have expression in Jesus? 
In this he but reflected the nature and disposition of the 
Father. “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
While the human side of Jesus attracts us and brings 
us nearer-to him and makes our approach to him easier, 
yet it is well to remember that he is also the Christ of 
Majesty, conscious always of divine mastery, exalted far 
above the world and its princes. 

In thus revealing God, Jesus also gave a new and 
inspiring conception of the worth of man. Since God 
cares for man, man must be worth such care. Since God 
loved the world, the world must be worth loving, worthy 
of God’s love. Men had thought but little of men as 
men. They thought of certain individuals, and of the 
“upper classes;’ but all else were slaves, or prisoners, 
or outcasts, without significance in themselves. A dead 
king was more than a thousand living slaves. But Jesus 
saw all alike, and all of worth, whether, man, woman, or 
child. And from that day he blessed the babe; spoke 
words of forgiveness to the wayward woman, or healed 
the blind beggar—from that day, wherever Christ and 
his truth have been taught and heeded, childhood, youth, 
womanhood, manhood, have been on the march forward 
to the fuller realization of their higher, worthier pos- 
sibilities. With Jesus, man stands first, and while he ts 
concerned for governments, and culture, and industry, 
and business, yet only as they are properly related to 
the solution of the well-being of men—individually and 
in the mass. With Jesus true worth is expressed by at- 
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tainments in the higher realms of character and un- 
selfish character and not by position attained, by great 
achievements, by knowledge gained, or by wealth ac- 
quired. These are the basis of the estimate of worth of 
men by men. These have real worth with Jesus only as 
back of them is unselfish character that makes all else 
contributory to the welfare of the world. As to worth, 
man is only what he is in character and in service. 

All these conceptions fall into unity the moment we 
view them in the light of the hypothesis mentioned. 
This theory also explains the remarkable consistency in 
the representations of the Christ, such as the forgiver of 
sins, the lawgiver, and the final judge,—the religious 
finality for man. Could anything short of a divine na- 
ture answer as the background of such claims? Surely 
such declarations of powers and abilities are nothing 
less than divine. Of course, no systematic or cumul- 
ative evidence or outline of the qualities and attributes 
of the Christ appears in the records. The facts enumer- 
ated in this lesson are the writer’s arrangement of ma- 
terials. Formal teaching of Jesus as to his person ap- 
pears only incidentally, which constitutes a very con- 
vincing kind of proof of his divine claim. \ “The horti- 
culturist seeking to produce a practical artistic effect 
in the arrangement of all the flowers of a given depart- 
ment of the kingdom of flowers would not arrange them 
as a botanist would classify them; because the artistic 
and scientific ideals are not identical. But the test of 
his success would be both artistic and scientific. The 
eye would be pleased and the botanist would also be 
able to find materials for a complete classification.” So 
it is with the simple and artless narratives of the life 
of the Christ, with the practical note of helpful purpose- 
fulness. Naturally the attributes of the supernatural 
Being are seen. 
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The consistency and the unity of the miraculous ele- 
ment in the account of the Christ are very marked. We 
are not discussing here the question of miracles as such. 
It is said that the naturalist by the use of the laws of 
proportion can reconstruct ideally the skeleton of an 
animal belonging to an extinct species from the data 
given by a single bone. It is somewhat so with the 
miracles of Jesus. For instance, the Virgin-birth har- 
monizes with the Ascension, the fitting sequel to the 
Resurrection. In turn, the resurrection was the neces- 
sary completion of Christ’s work. After the Crucifixion, 
it was the only vindication which could save Christ’s 
previous claim to divine sonship and avert ruin to his 
cause. The supernatural elements in the life and mirac- 
ulous works of Christ are evidences of the consistency 
and unity throughout. Not an incongruity can be found 
in them, even by the sensitive artistic observer. The 
same unity and consistency are borne out in the diverse 
elements of Christ’s consciousness. The relationships 
already pointed out are: to sin as its pardoner; to moral 
law as legislator; to the moral kingdom as King; to Prov- 
idence as its Lord; to the forces of nature as Master; 
to the race as the suffcient object of religious faith and 
final judge; to God as equal in attributes and functions. 
To this problem of unifying the consciousness of this 
sevenfold relationship may be added two more difficul- 
ties for consciousness, namely, that of preserving the 
unity of the life-plan and purpose without wavering, 
and also that of trying to maintain the supernatural role 
through his public career until death. Is it plausible 
that any mere man was equal to this task? The most 
consummate impostor never approximated such a role 
on the stage of real life. The known assertions of Jesus 
repsecting his supernatural calling rendered credible by 
his sinless character and miraculous works and his won- 
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derful authority among men; if they are not well 
founded, imply a lack of mental sanity or a deep per- 
version of character on the part of Jesus. But no one 
can doubt that Jesus professed to be the Christ. His 
disciples declared him to be the Christ, and on this claim 
he was put to death. He made it very plain concerning 
his Kingship and its nature. The “But I say unto you” 
occurring in the Sermon on the Mount is ample proof 
of his asserted authority. The great claims of Jesus 
(his power to save, etc.) are admitted to be not only 
authentic passages in the gospels but their historic real- 
ity is presupposed also in the first teaching of Christian- 
ity by the apostles, and must be assumed to account for 
the rise of Christianity. The ‘offices and characters im- 
plied in the titles (Son of God, Son of Man, and the 
Messiah of Israel) were blended in a matchless and tran- 
scendent harmony. 

Then, again, the interdependence of the parts in the 
records require the supernatural hypothesis for its ex- 
planation. For example, consider the interdependence 
of the sinlessness and the Virgin-Birth. The force of 
heredity in the production of character is an explicit 
teaching of science today. The opponents of Christ’s 
supernatural claims concede his moral purity; but how 
will they reconcile the latter with the teaching of 
science? Again, his public ministry, his claims to be 
the only interpreter of God, and his resurrection, the 
chief “sign” among all his mighty works,—these and 
other claims demand miraculous attestation. The mirac- 
les and these claims are bound up together. So are the 
moral quality of the life and the teachings. So far as 
the record goes, in act Jesus served men through mira- 
cles. Miracles made Jesus a doer of the Word. The 
problem raised by the Gospel miracles is of supernatural 
works plus the moral message, and the divine claim of 
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Christ and his religious function as an ethical teacher. 
Was Jesus wrong in letting men worship him? If so, 
how could he be right in teaching men the way to please 
God? “How can we eulogize him as the proclaimer of 
the beatitudes and the Golden Rule, and condemn him 
for inviting the race to come unto him for rest, and 
predicting that the race would stand before him for 
judgment? Why praise the music that lures men to 
heaven and deny that the player brings to his task a 
heavenly skill?” 

Then think also of the originality and vitality of the 
picture. Not only is this life which Jesus lived before 
us in the Gospel record unparalleled in its moral beauty 
and grandeur but it bears also no trace of being an imagi- 
native production. As has been well said, idealized 
characters as described in literature are very vague. 
They do not offset us with that strange persuasiveness 
of life which we discover in a faithful biography. Robert- 
son Nicoll says, “George Eliot in her last novel, Daniel 
Deronda, suggests a parallel between her hero and the 
Redeemer approaching Israel, and tries to make him an 
ideal character; but he is as feeble and colorless a char- 
acter as can be, and was well enough described by Mr. 
Hutton as a “moral mist.” Nothing credible, nothing 
memorable, nothing clear is recorded of him. It is true 
also that the lives of the saints are hard to write, for 
they are also historically ineffective. The divine com- 
munion weakens the personal and positive element in 
them, and the self is drowned.” And again: “It is al- 
most a law in literature that any portrait of the ideal in 
the least degree satisfactory are closely transcribed from 
life... . The wonderfuiness, the originality of the char- 
acter described in the gospels, the minuteness, the fresh- 
ness, the detail of the whole portrait, prove that it is 
drawn from life.’’? 
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Consider, also, our hypothesis as it pertains to the 
moral grandeur of Jesus. All groups are about unani- 
mous on (1) such virtues as humility, meekness an low- 
liness, tenderness, patience, modesty, gentleness, self- 
denial—the less heroic and passive virtues; (2) the 
heroic virtues, such as his power and ambition, his Lord- 
ship and Mastership; (3) His union of opposites in per- 
fect balance and consistency: weary asleep on the boat, 
his voice of power stilled a tempest; weeps with sorrow- 
ing at a grave; but with divine voice calls forth the dead 
Lazarus; yields to his captors, but works a miracle to 
restore a severed ear and rebukes the rash disciple who 
smote it off. But he never uses his supernatural power 
for himself. No wonder this trait of self-restraint 
coupled with boundless power has been called the “mas- 
terpiece of Jesus.” His aim was that of redemptive 
ministry—unselfish service, pursued unwaveringly to the 
end. Lanier sings, “Into the woods my Master went, 
clean forespent, forespent.” But “Out of the woods” 
the Master went “and he was well content.” On his heart 
he bore the world, and on the Cross in the great deep of 
shame calmly he prays for his murderers: ‘Father, for- 
give them: they know not what they do.” 

Then, too, consider his gracious teaching concerning 
God and man. While everywhere else in ancient litera- 
ture we find ideas of the divine nature low, gross, vin- 
dictive, polytheistic; in Scripture, and especially in the 
gospel, we read of the spirituality, unity, omniscience, 
omnipresence, holiness, justice, love, and mercy of God. 

A study of the first three Gospels (the Synoptics) 
reveals what Jesus as the Son of Man said and did; a 
study of John’s gospel what Jesus as the Son of God said 
and did. A study of all four gospels show how man and 
God meet in Christ. To Christ we owe at least ten most 
important and precious truths concerning God. In other 
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words, Christ’s doctrine of God is: (1) That God is 
Spirit—a personal Spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in Spirit and in truth; (2) that God 
is Life and the Life-Giver, because he had come from 
the Source of all life; (3) that God is Light, the very 
Light of Light, the banisher of darkness; (4) that God 
is the Father—the Father of every human being, especi- 
ally of those who, having accepted him by faith, are 
his obedient and loving children; (5) that God is love— 
the greatest moral dynamic on earth; (6) that God is 
a Servant as well as a Sovereign—as is shown in his 
ceasless service to men; (7) that God is Human—in a 
very real and true sense; (8) that God’s Providence in 
behalf of his children’s moral and spiritual good is 
minute and ceasless; (9) that the unity of the Godhead 
is eternally three Persons, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, each essentially immanent and active in the 
world’s ongoing; and (10) that God’s care and King- 
dom include the life that now is plus the richer and 
happier life that follows the death of the body. In and 
through his teachings and resurrection, Christ brought 
life and immortality to life. Who can estimate the in- 
fluence upon the world of these great truths about God? 
God has been revealed to men in Christ and by Christ 
and through Christ. The sure, real, moral, Eternal God 
is with us only in Christ—the Christ of our experience. 

God is the great Father, whose heart is love, which 
acts on the principles of righteousness. Man, too, is 
unspeakably precious in God’s sight; even the hairs of 
his head are all numbered. Fairbairn,? speaking of 
Christ’s doctrine of God and man, says, God is the 
Father, everlasting in his love. Love was the end for 
which he made the world, for which he made every hu- 
man soul. His glory is to diffuse happiness, to fill up 
the silent places of the universe with voices that speak 
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out of glad hearts. Because he made man for love he 
cannot bear man to be lost. Rather than see the loss, 
he will suffer sacrifice. Sacrifice to him will become 
joy when it restores the ruined, but loss to man will be 
absolute, for losing himself he loses all. So the great 
Father loves man in spite of his sin, in the midst of 
his guilt, loves that he might save, and even should he 
fail in saving he does not cease to love. In the place 
we call hell, eternal love as really is as in the place we 
call heaven, though in the one place it is the complacency 
of pleasure in the holy and the happy which seems like 
the brightness of the everlasting sunshine or the glad 
music of waves that break in perennial laughter, but in 
the other it is the compassion or pity for the bad and 
the miserable which seems like a face shaded with ever- 
lasting regret, or the muffled weeping of a sorrow too 
deep to be heard. That grand thought of a God who is 
the Eternal Father all the more regal and sovereign that 
he is absolutely Father, can never fail to touch the heart 
of the man who understands it, be he savage or sage. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Outline the lesson. 

How do the statements of the gospels concerning the per- 
son of the Christ prove the truthfulness? 

How do these statements prove the supernatural origin of 
Christianity? 

Why is the supernatural Christ the only hypothesis? 
How does it account for the unity and consistency of the 
picture? 

Mention some of the many relationships thus explained. 
Comment on the unity and the consistency of the miracu- 
lous element in the account of the Christ. 

Tell of the diverse elements of Christ’s consciousness. 

In what sense does the hypothesis that he was the super- 
natural Person that he claimed to be alone serve as a prin- 
ciple large enough to bind all the facts together? 

Why does the interdependence of the parts in the Synoptic 
portrait of Jesus also demand the supernatural hypothesis 
for its explanation? ; 

Why must heredity be considered a force in the production 
of character? 

In what sense were miracles the deed of which the Gospel 
message was the word? 

Strauss says that we must accept these supernatural features 
of the records or deny that we have any knowledge of 
Jesus. Why? 

Tell why the Synoptic picture is original and vital. 

Why is a faithful biography superior to idealized characters 
as described in literature? 

What is the relation of our hypothesis to the moral gran- 
deur of Jesus? 

Point out how the union of opposites in perfect balance and 
consistency apears in Jesus. 

Cite illustrations of the unselfish service of Jesus. 

Tell of his teaching concerning God. 

How does this moral revelation of the Christ highly exalt 
man? 

What evidence have we in the teaching of Jesus that man 
stands first with Him? What did Jesus teach concerning 
the dignity and nobility of human nature? 

How is true worth expressed with Jesus? 

Man as to worth, is only what he is in character and service. 
How is all this beautifully illustrated in Jesus himself? 

In what sense is Jesus concerned for governments, for cul- 
ture, and industry, and business? 

The Great Father loves man in spite of his sin, in the midst 
of his guilt, in order that he may save him, and even should 
he fail in saving he does not cease to love. Give your in- 
terpretation of this statement. 

A study of all four gospels shows how man and God meet 
in Christ. Explain. 


LESSON FIFTEEN 


SOME CONCESSIONS OF UNBELIEVERS CON- 
CERNING THE MORAL GRANDEUR OF 
THE SYNOPTIC PORTRAIT 


There are on record a number of remarkable con- 
cessions of unbelievers regarding the moral grandeur of 
Jesus as portrayed by the Evangelists. The following 
passage in Supernatural Religion, a book which was 
considered at the time of its appearance one of the most 
deadly attacks upon Christianity, is considered quite a 
concession: “The teaching of Jesus carried morality to 
the sublimest point attained or even attainable by hu- 
manity. The influence of his spiritual religion has been 
rendered doubly great by the unparalleled purity and 
elevation of his own character... . He presented the rare 
spectacle of a life, so far as we can estimate it, uniformly 
noble and consistent with his own lofty principles, so 
that ‘the imitation of Christ’ has become almost the 
final word in the preaching of his religon, and must con- 
tinue to be one of the most powerful elements of its per- 
manence.” 

Another unbelieving mind, Renan, whose writings 
concerning Jesus attracted world-wide attention and 
whose assertion that Jesus was influenced by his en- 
vironment to adopt immoral means to propogate his 
teachings, has concedingly said: “Jesus is in every re- 
spect unique, and nothing can be compared with him. Be 
the unlooked for phenomena of the future what they 
may, Jesus will not be surpassed. Noble Initiator, repose 
now in thy glory! Thy work is finished, thy divinity 
established. A thousand times more loving, a thousand 
times more loved since thy death, than during the days 
of thy course here below, thou shalt become the corner- 
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stone of humanity, insomuch that to tear thy name from 
this world would be to shake it from its very founda- 
tions. No more shall men distinguish between thee and 
code 

In his little book on Thoughts on Religion, published 
after his death, George J. Romanes reveals his mind- 
movement toward Christian faith in the following state- 
ment: “Those in whom the religious sentiment is in- 
tact, but who have rejected Christianity on intellectual 
grounds, still almost deify Jesus Christ.’” It is said that 
Romanes himself became a Christian believer before his 
death, after suffering long a scientific eclipse of faith. 

In his Essays on Religion, some remarkable state- 
ments about Christ together with the denial that Christ 
ever claimed to be equal with God, are made by J. S. 
Mill. He says that the Divine Person which Christianity 
has ever held up as the standard of excellence is available 
for the absolute unbeliever, and can never more be lost 
to humanity. “It is the God incarnate more than the 
God of the Jews or of nature, who, being idealized, has 
taken so great and so salutary a hold on the modern 
mind.” Whatever else criticism may take away, he says, 
“Christ is still left, a unique figure, not more unlike his 
precursors than all his followers, even those who had 
the benefit of his personal teaching.” Again, he says, 
repudiating the view that Christ is not historical: “The 
tradition of followers suffices to insert any number of 
marvels, and may have inserted all the miracles, which 
he is reputed to have wrought. But who among his 
disciples or among their proselytes was capable of in- 
venting the sayings ascribed to Jesus or of imagining the 
life and character revealed in the gospels? Certainly 
not the fishermen of Galilee; certainly not St. Paul, 
whose character and idiosyncrasies were of a totally 
different sort; still less the early Christian writers.’”* 
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Another unbelieving mind, Strauss, conceded that 
Christ is “the higest object we can possibly imagine in 
respect to religion, the Being without whose presence 
in the mind perfect piety is impossible.”* 

Goethe says: “I esteem the Gospels to be thorough- 
ly genuine, for there shines forth from them the reflected 
splendor of a sublimity proceeding from the person of 
Jesus Christ, and of as divine a kind as was ever man- 
ifested upon earth.’ 

Then, consider the statement of Mathew Arnold, who 
denied the supernatural and poetically described the 
Syrian stars as looking down upon the grave of Jesus: 
“Try all the ways of righteousness you can think of, 
and you will find that no way brings you to it except 
the way of Jesus, but that this way does bring you 
torites 

Think, also, of another writer, Mr. Lecky, equally 
opposed to orthodox Christianity. He has said: “It is 
reserved for Christianity to present to the world an ideal 
character which through all the changes of eighteen 
centuries has filled the hearts of men with an impas- 
sioned love, and has shown itself capable of acting in 
all ages, nations, temperaments and conditions; has not 
only been the highest pattern of virtus, but the highest 
incentive to its practice, and has exerted so deep an in- 
fluence that it may be truely said that the simple record 
of three short years of active life has done more to 
regenerate and to soften mankind than all the disquisi- 
tions of philosophers, and all exhortations of moralists. 
Amid all the sins and failings, amid all the priestcraft, 
the persecution, and fanaticism which have defaced the 
Church, it has preserved in the character and example 
of its Founder an enduring principle of regeneration.” 

Many more quotations and concessions might be 
given, all attesting strongly the moral brevity and ex- 
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cellence of the Christ and his teachings. It is also well 
to note in this connection that the growth toward unity 
of view as to the moral perfection of the Christ has kept 
pace in recent years with the growth of critical study 
of the records. It has been found (1) that the more 
closely these records are inspected the less are men able 
to discover flaws in his character; (2) that this growing 
unanimity as to Christ’s moral perfection offsets in a 
striking manner the current objection to miracles on 
grounds of natural law. This raises two questions: (1) 
whether after all the physical miracles do not bear a 
relation to’the moral law which many objectors have 
overlooked; and (2) whether these objectors have 
squarely faced the issue as to Christian miracles. Under 
miracles we shall consider these questions. 

If then, the moral estimate of Jesus is correct, if 
faith and unbelief are united in this estimate, then the 
Christian’s religious evaluation of the Christ must be 
equally so. Chrst was either God or else was a bad 
man. Christ claimed to be equal with God. He said, 
“T and my Father are one.” “My Father worketh hither- 
to and I work.” In the supposition that Christ is less 
than God, these utterances cannot be explained. The 
Jews understood him to lay claims to divine honors, and 
stoned him on that account: ‘We stone thee for blas- 
phemy because thou being a man, makest thyself God.” 
Christ did not tell them that they had misunderstood 
him. He accepted their interpretation of his claims. But 
the claims of the Christ are backed by his character 
and his miracles. He was not deluded; he has given 
us the highest possible conception of God with whom 
he claimed to be equal. It is impossible to believe that 
so pure a man as Jesus would pretend to be what he 
was not, or that God would enable him to work miracles 
in support of a falsehood. 
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In the gospels, Jesus constantly called the Lord, our 
Lord, the Lord of Glory. He is before all things. He 
is the First-born creature. The world was made by him. 
He is the image of the invisible God. He is to be honored 
even as we honor the Father. He is the judge of men. 
He is the object of worship. He is omnipresent and 
omniscient. He does divine acts, is the subject of divine 
attributes, shares divine honors, and is called God. If 
we are willing to accept the Scriptures as our rule of 
faith, the deity of Christ must be considered as proved. 
It is urged by objectors that it is impossible to com- 
prehend how the Son can be God and the Father God, 
and yet that there is only one God. Of course, this is 
a mystery. But the doctrine is not false because it is 
incomprehensible. It is not strange that the relations 
which the persons of the Godhead sustain to one another 
baffle our comprehension ; possible trinity, essential unity. 
It is also said that Christ speaks of himself as sub- 
ordinate to the Father. He says, “My Father is greater 
than I.” He intimates that some things are known to 
the Father which are not known to the Son: “But of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man; no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father.” 
(Mark. 13:32) But we must remember that Christ had 
a finite human nature as well as an infinite divine na- 
ture. Christ, though co-equal with the Father was off- 
cially subordinate to him in his mediatorial work. These 
considerations fully explain the passages referred to 
without derogating from the divinity of Christ. The 
deity of the Christ is a practical doctrine. Between 
those who believe and those who deny or, oppose it the 
distance is measureless. If Christ is a creature, we who 
worship him are idolaters, and he is a pretender, an im- 
postor. If Christ is God, his death cannot be explained 
except upon the principle that without the shedding of 
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blood there is no remission. Those who deny the deity 
of the Christ, as a rule, deny the sacrificial character of 
his death. Those who believe that his death was the 
propitiation for our sins are naturally lead to believe 
that he is God. It is well to notice how the doctrines 
confirm one another. Sin calls for sacrifice; but the 
sacrifice of an angel could not save us. It must be a 
human sacrifice. Christ is the sacrifice and he has a 
human nature. But the death of a mere man could not 
atone for our sins. It must be the death of a divine 
person to give it value. Christ had a divine nature. 
Christ had a complete human nature, that is, a true body 
and a reasonable soul; he had a true divine nature. He 
was God. These natures exist entire and distinct, with- 
out mixture or confusion. Though having two natures, 
he has only a single personality. He is one Person. He 
is the divine Person who existed from all eternity. This 
is the essence of the Gospel teaching concerning the per- 
son of the Christ. 

And the suppositions (1) that the portrait of Jesus is 
an ideal production, that some religious and literary 
genius or geniuses created it, or (2) that the portrait 
was the result of gradual accretions of myth around an 
original genuine neucleus, are absurd and wholly unten- 
able. Speaking of the first supposition, Henry Rogers 
says: “The very qualities which should have warned 
the world that it was a mere ideal on which it was 
gazing, have not prevented its mistaking it for a reality; 
the painter has so overdone his part that the stupid 
world has vehemently contended and generally believed 
that the painting is no painting at all; nay, rather than 
believe it such, it has been willing to recieve all those 
supernatural traits with which it is frought, as also 
copied from reality.”* As already stated, the theory is 
absurd. Row illustrates the absurdity of the second 
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supposition or theory, namely, that the picture of Jesus 
is a result of the work of independent literary artists by 
referring to the celebrated painting called the “Marriage 
at Cana in Galilee,” in the Louvre at Paris. “It consists 
of a considerable number of figures in a common group 
ing, all of which blend into one another, and form an 
harmonious unity of conception. Assuming, then, that 
the picture is not the work of a single artist, but of 
many, each of them, in accordance with the above theory, 
must have spontaneously painted a number of figures, 
from which when a selection had been made, and the 
selected figures were placed side by side, this celebrated 
picture was formed. Such an account of its origin is 
incredible.”® That a portraiture exhibiting such unity 
in diversity, such moral grandeur and unselfishness, a 
character so different from the age in which it arose 
and yet so true to the historic environment, could have 
arisen as a composite from many sources is incredible. 
The teaching and missionary labors of the apostle Paul 
alone destroy the hypothesis. His earlier epistles, the 
oldest New Testament writings, exhibit the action of 
the Synoptic portrait as a historic and religious force 
in the world, before the Gospels were written. In other 
words, the record shows that the regeneration of society 
by the Jesus of the Gospels had been begun before the 
record of his life was made, which fact will be taken up 
later. The statement of the fact must answer for the 
present. 

The theory of the deification of men which was the 
tendency of the superstitions of the age, is urged by 
some also. It is said that Jesus was deified by his fol- 
lowers, as Roman [Emperors were sometimes deified. 
This theory forgets that Jesus was crucified, murdered 
by the Jews for blasphemy, that is for claiming to be the 
Son of God, the Messiah. To the Jew, the supreme sin 
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was for man to claim equality with God. Such a dei- 
fication could never have arisen among the Jews, for 
the tendency in later Judaism was to put God further 
and further away from man. 

Some Concluding Remarks upon all the Theories. 
Practically all the theories have been touched upon in 
our brief discussion. Some general remarks seem ap- 
plicable to all the theories mentioned: (1) They leave 
the essential parts of the Synoptic portraiture of Jesus 
unaccounted for. (2) They do not account for the origin 
of the portrait itself, saying nothing of the original to 
which it corresponds. (3) They fail to account for the 
harmony of the Synoptic Gospels, as an independent 
witness to the Christ. Being closely connected with one 
another, a remarkable unity is preserved. (4) The theo- 
ries contradict, even mutually devour, one another. J. 
S. Mill said miracles were introduced later than the 
biography of Jesus. Seeley, the author of Ecce Homo, 
asserts on the contrary that if we deny the record of 
miracles, we must deny knowledge of Jesus. Renan said 
that Jesus lowered his moral standard under the pressure 
of his environment in order to make his cause succeed. 
Others unable to grant moral delinquency think Jesus 
was insane, or under a delusion as to some of his 
claims.!? Other opponents think the supernatural 
claims of Jesus to be the accretions of later yeais. J. 
S. Mill denied that Jesus ever claimed to be divine, while 
one objector, unable to admit that such a teacher was 
insane and unable to discover other grounds for the 
charge, asserts that Christ was immoral because he per- 
mitted himself to receive divine honors.4! (5) No one 
accounts adequately for all the facts involved, while our 
adopted hypothesis does account for all the facts and 
reduces all to order and harmony. The sinlessness of 
Jesus is virtually conceded by all — unbelievers as well 
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as believers. Hence, we stand in the presence of a moral 
miracle, the sinless Christ, the friend of sinners, as he 
represented himself to be. No one like him lived before 
his day, and no one since his day. The whole Christian 
claim is bound up with the moral character of the Christ. 
Christ is certainly the moral ideal, — (1) free from all 
contamination and guilt, perfectly pure and sinless, as 
evidence (a) by the testimony of the primitive disciples, 
(b) by making a vast company feel the exceeding sin- 
fulness of their sins: (2) since no trace of sin is dis- 
coverable in the entire revelation which he has given 
of himself, hence we find no note of repentance in his 
record; (3) as evidenced in the masterful tone of his 
life. “He stands free in the ‘presence of law and tradi- 
tion, of friend and foe, of the world and the Father, 
whom he obeys not otherwise than in perfect freedom. 
Everywhere he feels and manifests himself as the Son 
of the house who is free, and makes free in opposition 
to the slaves of sin.’”’!? On the positive side the moral ideal 
implies an unique balance of the purest and loftiest per- 
sonal traits, such as a striking union (1) of meekness 
and strength; (2) of compassion for the sinner with keen 
intolerance for sin; (3) of spirituality with helpful con- 
tacts with the world, reconciling temporal and spiritual 
worlds; (4) of deep human sensibility with personal 
grandeur. Christ’s coming and his exceptional con- 
sciousness were strikingly matched by his exceptional, 
special vocation of authoritative teacher, revealer, and 
interpreter of spiritual verities, and especially as Re- 
deemer, Saviour and reconciler, and by his Lordship, 
promising to be with his disciples always even unto the 
end of the ages. Thus allegiance to him is no grievous 
yoke. Such are the negative and positive aspects of 
the moral ideal so wonderfully met in the Christ. Jesus 
Christ is the incomparable marvel of human history. 


> 
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Sidney Lanier well sets forth the conviction of the 


followers of the Christ in the following lines: 
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“But thee, but thee, O Sovereign seer of time, 
But thee, O poet's Poet, wisdom’s tongue, 
But thee, O man’s best Man, O love’s best Love, 
O perfect life in perfect labour writ, 
O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King, or Priest, — 
What if or yet, what mole, what flaw, what lapse, 
What least defect or shadow of defect, 
What rumor tattled by an enemy, 
Of inference loose, what lack of grace 
Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s or death’s, — 
O, what amiss may I forgive in thee, 
Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ!” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Outine the lesson. 
. In what respects has the moral grandeur ‘of the Suoens 


Portrait of Jesus strongly impressed the unbelieving mind? 


. Evaluate the concessions of Renan and Romanes. 


How does the concession of J. S. Mill differ from that of 


Strauss and Goethe? 
Who was Matthew Arnold? What do you think of his 


concession? 


. Analyze Lecky’s statement. /What does he mean by such 


phrases as, the highest pattern of virtue; an enduring prin- 


ciple of regeneration? _ 
What is meant by the sinlessness of Jesus? How was it 


questioned? 


. What do you understand by the growth of critical study 


of the records? 


. What is meant by the phrase, current objection to miracles 


on grounds of natural law? 


. What were the two questions raised in this connection? 
. What is meant here by saying, Christ was either God or 


else he was a bad man? 


. Cite Gospel passages supporting Christ’s claim of equality 


with God 


. Why did Christ accept the Jewish interpretation of his 


claims? 


. How are the claims of Christ backed by his character and 


his miracles? 
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15: 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


Z|. 


Zee 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


Christ is called God in the New Testament. Support this 
with Scripture passages. 

Explain: Christ had a finite human nature as well as an 
infinite divine nature. 

Sin calls for sacrifice. Why could not the sacrifice of an 
angel or of a mere man atone for the sins of mankind? 
Summarize the Synoptic view of the person of Christ. 
Why do those who deny the deity of Christ, as a rule, deny 
the sacrificial character of his death? 

Is the portrait of Jesus an ideal production? Did some re- 
ligious and literary genius or geniuses create it? If not, 
why not? What does Henry Rogers say on these questions? 
Why is the theory that the portrait of Jesus was the result 
of gradual accreations of myth around an original genuine 
nucleus untenable? 

Give Row’s illustration of the absurdity of the theory that 
the pictures of Jesus are a result of the work of independent 
literary artists. 

How does the fact of the teaching and missionary labors of 
the apostle Paul destroy the hypothesis? 

Tell of the tendency of the age to deify men. What does 
this theory forget? 

What are the five general remarks that apply to all the op- 
posing theories examined in this lesson? 

If then Jesus was sinless, we stand in the presence of a 
moral miracle. Explain. 

Why is the whole Christian claim bound up with the moral 
character of Christ? 

Interpret Sidney Lanier’s poetic deduction of the convic- 
tions of Christ’s followers. 


LESSON SIXTEEN 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF CHRIST'S SPIR- 
ITUAL AND ETHICAL APPEAL 


Some people think that the destiny of Christianity is 
dependent upon the final results of the science of criti- 
cism. The facts of the Christian religion are no more 
dependent on critical theories as to origin than are the 
facts of astronomy dependent on critical theories about 
gravitation: Two ways of considering the Christ have 
been suggested: (1) As the subject of four literary 
memoirs written about two thousand years ago, and 
which have been an inspiration to millions of readers. 
Their faith in Jesus has been so strengthened and their 
experience so direct that no conclusions of the critics 
could change their attitude toward the Christ. (2) The 
second way is to consider the Christ as a spiritual Crea- 
tor; not so much what the Gospel writers say about him 
as what he has accomplished in the world; the inward 
joy, peace and rest, and strength for the duties of life. 

The Synoptic Gospels are really the creation of Christ 
himself through his followers, and his incarnation meant 
the mastery of the inner life of other men by his truth 
and ideals. This is the deep significance of his saying to 
Peter after the great confession: “Thou art Peter and 
upon this rock I will build my Church; and the gates 
of hades shall not prevail against it.” (Matt. 16:18). 
Jesus wanted Peter and others to grasp the idea that 
the meaning of the Christ was the foundation of the 
spiritual kingdom and that the messianic truth was in- 
carnated in a living man. The Gospel records are a 
monument to the prophetic power and appeal of Jesus 
revealed to the little group near him, known as “the 
twelve,” and who, with one exception, later became his 
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apostles. THe gave a message and caused men to know 
the message. While Jesus left no writings, he “carried 
morality to the sublimest point attainable by humanity.” 
Renan said men would no longer “distinguish between 
him and God;” Mill said that “whatever else criticism 
may take away, Christ is left;’’ Strauss said that “He is 
the highest object we can imagine with respect to re- 
ligion;” and Matthew Arnold said that “no other way 
but the way of Jesus does bring men to righteousness.” 
But all these unbelievers and others believed the Christ 
and his teachings were discoverable through the writ- 
ings of others, but not of Christ. They granted the su- 
perlative excellence of his moral teachings, and the 
accuracy with which he impressed his own mind upon 
others, and also that his character has never been sur- 
passed in either history or fiction. 

Two objections are made: (1) That Christ’s teach- 
ing was not original. Perhaps this is true. In more 
ancient times, something similar to what he taught has 
been discovered in Egypt, India, China, or elsewhere. 
But this should not affect the argument, the spiritual 
and ethical value of his appeal. All of his contempo- 
raries put together could not have exerted even a small 
fraction of the influence Christ did. (2) Another objec- 
tion refers to certain portions of his teachings, e. g., He 
urges men not to resist evil, and seems to place virginity 
above marriage to an exaggerated extent. (Matt. 5:39; 
19:12). Evidently this cannot be meant for universal 
application, or the human race would soon become ex- 
tinguished. Neither of these objections is of much con- 
sequence. No. The Gospels are the handiwork of Jesus; 
He is their spiritual Creator. We can show Christ’s right 
to this title also by considering the effects of this Gospel 
literature in the life of humanity. Competent scholars 
agree that the Synoptic Gospels were written about the 
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years sixty to seventy of our era, while Romans, First 
and Second Corinthians and Galatians were written a 
number of years earlier, as conceded even by destructive 
and rationalistic critics. These Epistles were written by 
Paul, whose character and career appear clearly in them. 
These Epistles of Paul are considered our oldest his- 
torical documents relating to Christianity, and they ex- 
hibit the same Christianity in many ways as that found 
in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. This we shall now show, 
and also that Christianity appears in the Epistles as a 
transforming force in the world. 

The most noted schools of modern skeptics have with 
one accord accepted these four Epistles of Paul men- 
tioned above as genuine. They also recognize Paul’s 
qualifications of apostleship, his personal vision of Christ 
and his works. These also correspond to the plan of 
Jesus as set forth in the Gospels. Then there is marked 
doctrinal agreement of Paul’s writings with the Synoptic 
Gospels, especially the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. 
Harnack and others consider it almost the exclusive and 
exhaustive message of Jesus. Findlay says of Paul’s 
conception of the Fatherhood: “This principle is its tacit 
presupposition and basis throughout. A true disciple, 
Paul has assimilated in this fundamental article the es- 
sential teachings of our Lord.’ 

Growing out of the doctrine of Fatherhood is the 
doctrine of Love, on which Jesus and Paul are in full 
agreement. Jesus says: “But I say unto you, love your 
enemies and pray for them that persecute you.” Paul 
says: “In Christ there is neither Jew nor Gentile, bond 
nor free, male nor female.” Sanday says: “This univer- 
salism (as to love) which underlies all the teaching of 
Jesus is put in a definite practical form by Paul in the 
passage just quoted.” Paul’s doctrines of repentance, 


1G. G. Findlay in Hastings Bible Dictionary, Vol III, p718, 
2Wm. Sanday, Commentary on Romans, p376. 
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faith, the kingdom of God, the Church, and the Holy 
Spirit correspond with the synoptic teachings of Jesus 
surprisingly. The reader will be much impressed with 
the striking resemblance of Romans, chapters twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen with the Sermon on the Mount. 
Especially compare Romans 12:14. “Bless them that 
persecute you, bless and curse not,” with Matthew 5: 44, 
“Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute 
you.” Compare Romans 12:7, with Matthew 22:21; 
and Romans 13:9, with Matthew 22: 39-40. Sanday says 
concerning the verbal agreement of the three parallel 
passages cited: “To these verbal resemblances must be 
added remarkable identity of teaching in these succes- 
sive chapters. Everything that is said about revenge or 
about injuring others is exactly identical with the spirit 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Indeed, it is not too much 
to add that the apostle’s description of the kingdom of 
God reads like a brief summary of its description in the 
same Sermon on the Mount.’? Compare Paul’s refer- 
ences to words of Jesus: 1 Cor. 7:10, with Mark 10:9; 
and 1 Cor. 9:14, with Luke 10:7. Paul is also in doc- 
trinal agrement with Jesus as to the Lord’s supper. 
Compare 1 Cor, 11:23f, with Matthew 26:27; Mark 
14:23; Luke 12:17-20, and note how Paul’s thought 
reproduces that of Jesus. Then, compare also Matthew 
20:28; Mark 10:45, with Paul’s doctrine of forgiveness 
and justification elaborated in Romans and Galatians. 
Perhaps the strongest proof of the resurrection of Jesus 
is made by Paul in 1 Cor. the 15th chapter. 

Then to get the relationship between Paul’s career 
and Christ’s plan for the human race, compare Matthew 
28:19, and Mark 16:15, with Galatians 1. See how 
grandly Paul grasps the spirit and aim of his Master 
as to leadership and how exactly he meets the Master’s 


8Wm, Sanday, Commentary on Romans, p381, 
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expectations. On this point well-known scholars are 
agreed. The spiritual energy of Jesus seemed trans- 
mitted to Paul; both thought of their Gospel as destined 
for mankind. On the doctrine of the Person of Christ 
and his sinlessness, Paul was in hearty accord with the 
Gospels. (Romans 7: 7-8; 8:3; 2 Cor. 5:21). Touching 
Christ’s supernatural claims as to his Person and Work, 
Paul is in striking agreement (Rom. 9:5; 1 Cor. 5: 5-6; 
ereOr 29, 1 Cor. lo. Zos 1Cor, 1273; 2Cor, 4-4 Rom 
1: 3-4; 2 Cor. 5:10, compare Matthew 25: 31ff.). Christ’s 
claim to be superhuman—declaring that he was the 
Ruler, the Redeemer, and final Judge of the world, and 
His claim to be divine—declaring His equality, unity, 
and pre-existence with God, were strongly sanctioned by 
Paul. Paul’s religious experience of Christ is set forth 
fully in Galatians 1:16; 2:20. Christ is truly the center 
of Paul’s thinking and doing; he sought to relate every 
activity and hope of Christian men and women to Jesus 
the Son of God, the Saviour, the Lord and Redemer of 
mankind. Some of the outstanding results of Paul’s 
labors are: (1) The Gospel given to the Gentile nations ; 
(2) A line of churches established from Antioch through 
Asia Minor and Greece to Rome; (3) The new spiritual 
brotherhoods, local democracies, planted throughout the 
Western world in strategic points as the seed plot for 
future civilizations; and (4) The teaching of the pre- 
existence of the Christ. It is said that every aspect of 
our Lord’s life and teaching, except the virgin-birth, re- 
appears in Paul’s undisputed Epistles. In Paul we find 
Christ’s prediction of the establishment of a world-wide 
kingdom through the preaching of His Gospel beginning 
to be fulfilled. Today Christ’s own words are finding 
fulfillment in the stirring conflict raging around his 
name. 

It should be remembered that the Synoptic Gospels 
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were written after the Epistles of Paul already men- 
tioned, and after Paul’s career was practically completed. 
As has been well said, in Paul we find the following three- 
fold reproduction of the same portrait of Jesus found in | 
the Gospels. (1) That image appears in the inner ex- 
perience of Paul as an individual. The inner Christ of 
Paul’s spirit walks before us in his recorded experiences 
as the same Christ essentially who steps forth from the 
page of the three Gospels in the fullness of life; (2) 
Chrst’s image also appears in the teachings of Paul’s 
Epistles concerning his Person and Work, and (3) it 
reappears also in the redeemed lives of Corinthian, Gala- 
tian, and Roman Christians. It is, indeed, the higher 
spiritual Christ, but essentially the same Christ. 

The following inferences may be drawn from these 
facts: (1) That Paul, who wrote before Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, must have had somewhat similar sources of 
information as the Evangelists; (2) That the mythical 
theory of the Gospel composition cannot hold; (3) That 
Paul’s Epistles by common consent are no myths, and 
(4) That the absence of contradiction of Paul by the 
other apostles is considered positive proof of the correct- 
ness of his views touching Christ’s teaching. There is 
one marked note of difference, namely, in Paul, Christ 
is triumphant, while in the Synoptic Gospels, Christ is 
in a prophetic mood, foretelling (1) the preaching of 
remission of sins in his name to the ends of the earth 
after his death, and (2) that his influence was to be that 
of a living presence and not that of a dead teacher. These 
predictions were fulfilled, for Christ was more real to 
his disciples after than before his death and resurrec- 
tion, and the Gospel has been carried and is now being 
carried triumphantly to the ends of the earth. Harnack 
says: “The Pauline theology, this theology of a con- 
verted Pharisee, is the strongest proof of the self-com- 
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plete and universal power of the influence of the Person 
of Jesus.”* The conclusion of the whole study is, then, 
that before the earliest Gospels were written, Jesus was 
a creative power actively promoting his kingdom in the 
world. Lecky and others said it was Christ and not Paul 
who transformed the morals of Europe. Christ said it 
was to be himself, according to the Gospels, and Paul 
declares emphatically it was the Christ. Today millions 
of believers support Paul’s emphatic assertion as to 
Christ’s transforming power in their lives. The later 
Epistles of Paul and the Gospel of John also bear con- 
clusive evidence on the major points under considera- 
tion. On this point a recent writer well says: “No 
words in the fourth Gospel concerning our Lord’s char- 
acter and prerogatives are loftier than those in the Syn- 
optic Gospels. We believe we are justified in saying that 
the Synoptists would be more difficult to expound with- 
out the light of the Fourth Evangelist than the Fourth 
Gospel without the aid of the synoptists.’”® This view 
is not far from correct, even in full view of critical ob- 
jections. The fact of the transcendent nature of the 
Christ is quietly assumed in all the Gospels, and, in fact, 
universally accepted by writers and readers. This is a 
very convincing proof. 

Whatever difference there may be between the repre- 
sentations of Synoptic Gospels as to Christ’s Person and 
the writings of Paul, John and others, there is evident 
unity. Of course, there were various modes of appre- 
hending the same truth. The doctrine of Christ has been 
likened to a sphere: One pole, the human, appears in the 
Synoptic Gospels where Christ as man is identified with 
the race; the other, the divine pole, is in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, pointing upward to the depths of the eternal nature of 

4sHarnack: Hastings Bible Dictionary—Vol. rem Pade 


sReynolds: Hastings Bible Dictionary—Vol. IJ, 
p714, art. John, Gospel of 
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God Himself. Now, the Pauline teachings are as lines 
of longitude connecting the poles, or parallels of latitude 
encircling the sphere. But everywhere on the sphere, 
whether at the poles or points on the encircling lines, 
the curve is the same. ; 

In our discussion thus far we have noted: (1) That 
Christ is the living spiritual Creator in the life of the 
individuals and societies; (2) That as such he wrought a 
mighty work in and through the apostle Paul; (3) That - 
this occurred before the Gospels were written; (4) That 
it was the action of Christ energized in Paul and in his 
writings which changed him from a narrow Judean Phari- 
see into a world citizen; (5) That it was Christ’s action 
as spiritual Creator which inaugurated the first mission- 
ary enterprise; (6) That it was Christ in action who 
created our earlier Gospels; (7) That the passion for 
Him as an ethical and historic ideal was born of his 
regenerating presence in the inner life of men; and (8) 
That Christ’s creative work today binds all the diverse 
elements of the problems about Jesus through the cen- 
turies into such unities as dauntlessly challenge solution 
save in the Jesus way. The Christian continuities cited 
in proof of Christ’s being as active now as ever are: 
(1) That of the Christian type of experience, as real and 
distinctive today as when Paul wrote Romans and Cor- 
inthians. All about us are evidences of the same Christ, 
the same Spirit, and the same kind of transformed lives; 
(2) the continuity ideas. All the different modes of 
regarding his Person, the Pauline, the Johannine and the 
Evangelical, reappear today in many creeds and sym- 
bols. This is also noticeable as to the continuity of 
other distinctive ideas. (3) The continuity of witnesses. 
They become witnesses in the true New Testament 
sense to the ends of the earth and to all classes, and 
(4) the continuity of spiritual communions (the Church), 
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against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. Love 
ruling in the hearts of men is the great socializer, the 
leveler of mankind, the great drawer together of men 
into fellowship in worship and work. 

Before concluding this lesson, we desire to emphasize 
the effectiveness of the ethical appeal of the Christ; to set 
forth the superiority of His ethical ideals and enterprise. 
Stewart, in indicating the moral tests of a religion, says 
we will properly ask: (1) Whether it understands the 
moral condition to be dealt with; (2) Whether it is 
formed on a.right method, being based on a clearly ap- 
prehended principle and constituting an organized whole; 
(3) Whether its precepts are the highest possible; (4) 
Whether its morality is applicable to all mankind; 
(5) Whether its standard is the highest as to individual 
virtues and in their combination; (6) Whether it is pro- 
vided with sanctions or motives sufficient to ensure 
attention to its precepts.’® In all these respects, he finds 
that Christianity abundantly meets the tests. 

The ethical and religious teachings of Christianity are 
the highest yet made known to the world. At certain 
points Pagan ethics approximate those of Jesus, but in 
motive and fundamental quality, they fall far short. Ro- 
manes quotes J. S. Mill’s saying that an unbeliever even 
cannot “find a better translation of the rule of virtue 
from the abstract into the concrete than to endeavor so 
to live that Christ would approve our life,” and then 
adds, “Contrast Jesus Christ in this respect with other 
thinkers of like antiquity. Even Plato is nowhere in this 
respect (as to spirituality) as compared with Christ. 
Read the dialogues and see how enormous is the con- 
trast with the Gospels in respect to errors of all kinds— 
reaching even to absurdity in respect to the reason and 
to sayings shocking to the moral sense. Yet this is con- 

6Stewart: Handbook of Christian Evidence, pp75-76. 
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fessedly the highest level of human reason on the lines 
of spirituality.”” The radicalness of Christian ethics 1s 
seen in tracing sin directly back to the inner motive and 
thought. More than once has the writer heard the Ser- 
mon on the Mount pronounced visionary and impractic- 
able because of its direct opposition to the natural im- 
pulses of the human heart. 

The essential Christian elements of character are: 
(1) The passion for righteousness; (2) The love and ser- 
vice of others at any cost; and (3) devotion to the Per- 
son of Christ. Closely related to moral and religious 
teachings of Christianity so effective in their appeal to 
men is the fact of their permanent validity. Romanes, 
so much impressed with and by this aspect of Christian 
ethics, says: “One of the strongest pieces of objective 
evidence for Christianity is not sufficiently enforced by 
apologists. It is the absence from the biography of Christ 
of any doctrines which the subsequent growth of human 
knowledge—whether in natural science, ethics, political 
economy, or elsewhere—has had to discount. This nega- 
tive argument is really almost as strong as the positive 
one from what Christ did teach. For when we consider 
that a large number of sayings are recorded of Him, 
it becomes most remarkable that in literal truth there is 
no reason why any of his words should ever pass away 
in the sense of becoming obsolete.’’ 

The universality of Christ’s teachings takes in every 
sphere and relation in life; they are not rules but flexible 
and expansive principles, always equal to the social, po- 
litical and spiritual needs of society. Christ, also, sought 
the highest possible sanctions to the man struggling to 
realize the ethical ideal. For example, Christ’s doctrine 
of God is the highest conceivable by the mind of man. 

But our chief interest in this part of our discussion 


7Romanes: Thoughts on Religion, pré7. 
8Romanes: Thoughts on Religion p167. 
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is to recognize the fact that Jesus came to inaugurate 
an ethical enterprise, as already intimated, and not to 
teach a system of ethics. His ambition was to introduce 
into the world such a transforming force as would cause 
the individual character to be ethically recreated in 
Christ’s image. In the world at large the final cause was 
the kingdom of God; the efficient cause of both was 
Jesus Himself. 


This ethical appeal of Jesus was redemptive as well 
as moral. Because of sin man must have a new heart— 
a new attitude toward God. Here is where the ethical 
and the religious life of man complement each other. 
Read Matt. 1625; 1 John 1:7; 2:24. Faith in Christ 
secures victory over the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
Without the recognition of Christ as a living force in 
the heart and life, the New Testament ethical and relig- 
ious ideal is nil, indeed, is destroyed. 

The chief difficulties as to the realization of the ethi- 
cal enterprise of Jesus are two-fold; (1) The first was 
in man—how to win him to a moral life and to leave 
him free; how reach man’s will without interfering 
with man’s free choice; (2) The second difficulty was 
in the world—how establish a spiritual empire to trans- 
form the world ethically without becoming entangled 
with earthly empires. The wisdom and skill, sympathy 
and insight of Jesus were strikingly manifest in His 
method of meeting these difficulties. Repentance was 
the first and foremost spiritual means employed—a new 
mind and heart toward God combined with faith as a 
primary condition of entrance into the kingdom. Repent 
and believe. Professor James asks: “In what did the 
emancipating message of primitive Christianity consist 
but in the announcement that God recognizes those weak 
and tender impulses which paganism had so rudely over- 
looked? Take repentance: the man who can do nothing 
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rightly can at least repent of his failures.”® He also says 
that Christianity took this repentance and made it the 
one power within us which “appealed straight to the 
heart of God.” In the early centuries Christ’s cause was 
not in good repute, buton the foundation of repentance and 
faith, Christ reared a kingdom which is rapidly becom- 
ing world-wide. (2) His Church, against which the gates 
of hell could not prevail, was another chief means em- 
ployed by Jesus. Christ himself was the center and 
bond of the Church,—the society of the repentant and 
redeemed, held together by spiritual interests only. 
“Where two or three are gathered together in my name 
there am I in the midst of them” (Matthew 18:20). The 
great functions of the Church are spiritual only, namely, 
to call men to repentance and faith and sanctification and 
enlistment. The wills of men were reached by Christ 
through the agencies of preaching and the Holy Spirit. 
As Paul said: “Knowing, therefore, the terror of the 
Lord we persuade men’—induce action by free choice. 
That is Christ’s method with the free wills of men. 

Through the message of the witness and preacher 
indicted by the Holy Spirit, Christ planned to realize his 
ethical enterprise, namely, the establishing of an ethical 
kingdom that would sweeten all life, and whose ideals 
were to pervade all society. What a simple, bold, origi- 
nal, sublime conception! As a practicalist, He has gone 
forward slowly but surely. As Bruce puts it: “In vain 
does a railway engine start off at lightning speed, and 
reach its destination in an incredibly short time, if it 
leave the train behind. The law of love dictates a slack- 
ened pace. Take the train along with you.’ Surely, 
Jesus, the leader of men, has manifested wonderful pa- 
tience in drawing men after Him during the last two 
thousand years. 


sJames, Wm.: The Will to Believe, pp86-87. 
10Bruce: Providential Order, p30. 
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Confirmatory views of the ethical plan of Jesus are 
set forth as follows: (1) The plan explains the use Jesus 
makes of existing moral teachings. Sabatier credits Jesus 
with no original teaching, not even the doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God;! while Harnack thinks that the Fa- 
therhood of God, the kingdom and the higher righteous- 
ness comprise his essential teachings.’ But the underlying 
principles for the realization of all three of these teach- 
ings is the original teaching of the Christ: dying in 
order to live. This sums up the unifying ethical bond of 
Christ’s teaching. Some one has well said: as the science 
of chemistry is organized around the idea of affinity, and 
political economy around that of value, and astronomy 
around that of gravitation, so Christian ethics and the 
Christian religion are the working out of this principle 
in relation to God and man. The cross is the historic 
expression of it, and Christ is its embodiment. He intro- 
duced it into the world and keeps it alive among men. 
And Jesus was also the first to make the golden rule a 
vital force in the world. (2) Jesus sought to give strength 
to humanity on its weak side. J. S. Mill complains that 
the heroic and political virtues are wanting in Christ’s 
teaching. But these virtues plus his doctrines of uni- 
versal love are implicit in all his teachings. (3) The third 
confirmatory view explains the absence of system in 
Christ’s ethical teachings by saying that the elements of 
a system are evident and that the unity Jesus sought was 
that of a practical and spiritual society, and not that of 
logical coherence. 

The ethical enterprise of Jesus, then, was divine in 
conception and execution, and its distinctive mark was 
the superiority of the motive power used for the realiza- 
tion of its ideals. “In the union of the highest ideals 
with the most efficient moral forces, in variety and mag- 


iSabatier: Religion of Authority and Religion of the Spirit. 
2Harnack: The Hssentials of Chris+ianity. 
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nitude of ethical achievement, in its imposing and resist- 
less might as a historic movement, and in vital and dy- 
namic power today, two thousand years after its incep- 
tion, the ethical enterprise of Jesus is incomparably 
superior to any other the world has known. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Outline the lesson. 


What is meant by the science of criticism as applied to 
the books of the Bible? 


. Why should the process of criticism be considered as but 


an incident in the history of the religion of Christ? 


. Evaluate the two ways of considering Christ’s creative work. 
. What is Jesus accomplishing today in the hearts of his 


followers? 


. In what sense is it correct to say that the synoptic Gospels 


are the handiwork of Jesus? 


. What is the significant meaning of the incarnation? Inter- 


pret Matthew 16:18 in this connection. 


. How is Christ’s creative work shown by his acknowledged 


pre-eminence as teacher? State the evidence given by Renan, 
Mill, Strauss, and Matthew Arnold. 


. Tell of the striking agreement between the Christianity of 


the earliest Epistles of Paul and the Synoptic records. 


. How did Paul’s office and form of activity conform to the 


plan of Jesus as set forth in the Gospels? 


. Mention the doctrines of Paul that are in agreement with 


those of Jesus. 


. Tell of Paul’s conception of his own career in relation to the 


plan of Jesus for the future of his kingdom. Give instances. 


. Show, with examples, that the facts of Christ’s life are 


assumably Paul. 
assumedby Paul. 


. Tell of Paul’s experience of Christ. Wherein is Christ the 


center of Paul’s spiritual universe. 


. Summarize the results of Paul’s labors. 
. Did Paul teach the pre-existence of Christ? Give evidence 


pro and con. 


. Point out how Christ’s prediction of the establishment of 


a worldwide kingdom through the preaching of the Gospel 
was beginning to be fulfilled in Paul; and through Christian 
effort today. 


. Indicate the three-fold reproduction in Paul of the same 


portrait of Jesus found in the Gospels. 


. Explain the implications in the statement that Jesus was ac- 


tively at work in Kingdom-building before the earliest Gos- 
pels were written. 
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Justify the assertion that Paul was not the creator of 
Christ’s unity. 

Tell of the underlying unity of all the Gospels. 

Do you approve of the likening of the doctrine of Christ’s 
Person to a sphere? If so, why? 

Summarize the discussion on Christ’s creative work. 
Give the four lines of Christian continuity in proof of the 
statement that all the problems about Jesus stretch through 
the centuries and that Jesus is today at work. 

What is meant by saying that Christ is a practical idealist? 
What are the tests of ethical and religious teaching? Criti- 
cize them. 

Tell of the universality of Christ’s teaching; of their appeal 
to men, and of the essential Christian traits emphasized. 
Comment on: (1) Jesus came to inaugurate an ethical en- 
terprise, and not to teach a system of ethics; and (2) on 
Christ’s rédemptive ministry and appeal. 

Tell of the chief difficulties in the realization of the ethical 
enterprise of Jesus. How are they met? 

What are the spiritual functions of the Church? Through 
what agencies did Christ reach the wills of men? 

State the three confirmatory views of the ethical plan of 
Jesus. 

Explain: The distinctive mark of Christ's enterprise is not 
so much the superiority of ideals as the superiority of mo- 
tive power used for their realization. 


LESSON SEVENTEEN 


MIRACLES—THEIR TRUTHFULNESS 
AND PUBLICITY 


Man is capable of gaining ‘knowledge and arriving 
at the truth in two ways: (1) By experience, which is 
the slow and more expensive way, and (2) by observa- 
tion, or the experience of others, the quicker and cheaper 
way. The wise learn in both schools. There are also 
two methods of arriving at a knowledge of truth open to 
man: (1) By the exercise of the human powers,—obser- 
vation, intuition, reflection, reason, judgment, and (2) by 
a direct supernatural: communication from Heaven of 
facts not obtainable by any known operation of the hu- 
man mind. In such a communication or series of com- 
munications, the Sacred Scriptures claim to have origi- 
nated. The Scriptures claim that the communication 
was from God and that man was the recorder of the 
communication; that is, God communicated the Script- 
ures, man recorded them; therefore, the supernatural 
communication was divine, the recording was human. 

The Church believes and teaches that the claims set 
forth in the Scriptures are true and of divine authority. 
In these Scriptures, one of the most significant features 
is that they profess to teach a divinely-revealed religion 
expressly for the betterment of mankind and the glory 
of God. This religious system is called Christianity. In 
the Old Testament, reference is made to an ambassador 
to be sent from God, who should “redeem Israel.” In 
the New Testament, constant and powerful reference is 
made to Jesus Christ as the Saviour and Teacher, sent 
from God, of whom ‘Moses in the law, and in the pro- 
phets did write,” “Jesus the Son of God.” In turn, 
Jesus persistently appealed to the miracles he per- 
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formed as the evidence of his divine commission. He 
insisted that his miracles were credentials of his am- 
bassadorship from the court of Heaven. His constant 
appeal was, “the works that I do.” “Go your way and 
tell John, the blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and 
the dead are raised up.” Such were some of his mira- 
cles; works of a superhuman character, altogether out- 
side of the natural course of things. They are super- 
human acts, and not included or accounted for in the 
natural course of things. 

DEFINITION of Miracles. Miracles, then, are 
events which nature’s forces cannot produce; they are 
working toward a moral end; they take place in connec- 
tion with a person professing to be sent from God and 
intended to be proof of his divine mission. The occur- 
rence is purely supernatural and must be referred to 
God, the Author of nature. It is an act the like of which 
has never occurred or ever will occur by natural causa- 
tion. The proper attitude toward miracles is to investi- 
gate truth from all sources,—physical, spiritual, personal ; 
to be slaves to no one method of investigation ; to be tol- 
erant and cordial toward investigators in all realms of 
phenomena. The true scientist is open to truth from all 
sources. He recognizes that all truth is God’s truth, 
and hence does not regard miracles as bare marvels, 
which seem to violate natural law; he recognizes the 
total moral and spiritual framework of miracles into 
which they are woven. But the followers of Hume who 
insist on the sole existence of “impressions” and “ideas,” 
and the Spencerian who denies everything except “mat- 
ter” and “motion,” shut their eyes to a part of the facts 
of the world (the religious phenomena). Such men are 
“sectarian scientists’”—provincials in science. The proper 
attitude of science toward miracles would seem to be 
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to scrutinize carefully the evidence of miracles and to 
conclude according to it, and not to deny their possi- 
bility ; the sole task of science is the observation of facts 
and their proper classification. The belief in miracles 
proceeds upon the view that the,unseen force behind the 
universe is a personal God. Facts are fatal to argu- 
ments. If Christian miracles are facts, then antecedent 
objections count for nothing; and there is no philosophic 
or other ground on which the question of miracles can 
be prejudged or ruled out of court. Speaking as an in- 
vestigator outside of the field of Christianity, Romanes 
says: “We are not competent judges a priori of what a 
revelation should be. If our agnosticism be pure, we 
have no right to prejudge the case on prima facie 
grounds.”? With his usual fairness, he also says that 
most of the objections to Christianity are of the “ante- 
cedent” kind. 

Other attitudes toward New Testament miracles are: 
(1) That the miracles of Jesus are natural events in 
very large part, if not altogether, e. g., the raisings from 
the dead are resuscitations of apparently dead persons ;? 
That they were according to law in the sense that they 
were concealed in the natural order and broke forth 
at the proper moment.* Some of the writers of this 
school distinguish between the supernatural, or God’s 
direct action in the spirits of men, and the miraculous, 
his direct action on physical nature. They admit the 
supernatural but deny the miraculous. These writers 
seek to conciliate science. They claim that the doctrine 
of the divine immanence, or indwelling in nature, is suffi- 
cient to account for all things; that miracles are even a 
burden to faith; that the older view of miracles is alto- 
gether out of date. But Christian experience is consid- 

1Romanes, J. G: Thoughts on Religion, p167 
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ered a sample of the miracle-working power. The mira- 
cle within man touches in some mysterious way the 
springs of conduct without violating the “order of na- 
ture” within the human spirit. So, also, the coming of 
a force from without is essential everywhere in redemp- 
tion. The doctrine of the immanence of God alone is 
not sufficient. Sin and disorder, evil and depraved na- 
tures and moral despair exist in the world in spite of 
the indwelling God, notwithstanding the indwelling is a 
very fruitful truth. But by itself it leaves the highest 
interests of man in the gravest peril. 

Assumptions as to Miracles. At least four assump- 
tions underlying Christian miracles are generally given: 
(1) That there is a personal God, who is good, who cares 
for man: (2) That there is a moral order to which man 
belongs, and to which human freedom is the key; (3) 
That in the exercise of his freedom, man has brought sin 
and disorder into the moral kingdom; and (4) That 
moral interests are higher than those which are merely 
physical. If theism is granted, these assumptions will 
not be denied by any real thinkers. According to the 
Christian view, then, miracles are the response of God to 
the above situation; they are the acts of God seeking 
the restoration of the chaotic moral order; Christ’s mira- 
cles restored the normal order which the unnatural 
forces of disease, death, sorrow and sin had disturbed. 
They were restorations rather than violations of an es- 
tablished order. Man, being part natural and part su- 
pernatural, is the connecting link of nature with the su- 
pernatural, and through his personality and freedom 
points to the supernatural Person. In this connection, 
miracle is the right of the divine Person to restore the 
evil act of man’s free will, which evil act was the viola- 
tion of an established order. For God’s ideal was a 
sinless humanity. When keenly discerned, the two king- 
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doms of nature and grace are not opposed; they are seen 
to be one—the lower and higher parts of the one uni- 
versal kingdom of God; the lower kingdom (nature) to 
be for the use of the higher (grace). Physical nature 
has been likened to a ball used' by a company of boys 
in a game—the medium of their intercourse and contest 
with one another. If the ball changed weight, color, 
density, shape, every moment, no skill could be acquired 
or evinced in the use of it; there would be no real test 
in the game and no social commerce of play in the par- 
ties using it. Therefore, it needed to be so far a con- 
stant quantity. So demonstrably, there needs to be, 
between us and God, and between us and one another, 
a constant quantity. Whdt we call nature is this con- 
stant quantity interposed between us and God and be- 
tween us and one another—the great ball, ‘n using which 
our life battle is played. 

Physical nature must always be considered subordi- 
nate to purpose, and that intelligence employs it for 
ends. From this point of view, then, miracles are not 
violations of the natural order, but are explained by per- 
sonality and will. The implication is that personality 
is superior to physical law. 

We shall consider next the ethical qualities appear- 
ing in Christ’s miracles, bearing on the point of their 
fitness in the restoration of God’s moral order. 

1. The miracles are closely connected with the moral 
teaching. The two cannot be separated. His wonderful 
works and wonderful words involve each other, and form 
together an harmonious whole too life-like to be imag- 
inary. It was Christ’s miracles more than his moral 
teaching, which first attracted attention. 

2. The kind of miracles ascribed to Christ seem to 
be worthy of him. They were Christ’s method of phil- 
anthropy. His method of helping other people in need; 
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they were not for his own benefit. They were expres- 
sions of love and very closely connected with forgiveness 
of sin and healing of disease; they were a kind of pa-a- 
bles calculated to teach some kingdom—truth. Often- 
times, unbelief was the cause of his not working moral 
renewal miracles. 

Miracles are the proper phenomena of his Person. 
Jesus himself was the great moral miracle, and these 
miracles are the laws of his nature. Says Canon Gore: 
“It is not that the miracles prove the doctrine, or that 
the dotrine makes credible the miracle. It is rather that 
as parts of one whole they cohere as soul and body.” 

3. Their naturalness. As a rule they were miracles 
of healing; of restoring something to its natural state, 
such as making blind eyes see, deaf ears hear. This 
naturalness of miracles seems a strong argument in their 
favor to many. 

4. There was a great variety in the miracles, There 
were miracles of various kinds, worked in many places, 
before various witnesses, and with various details and 
characteristics. They took place in public as well as in 
private; were publicly appealed to and were disputed. All 
these marks together form a very strong argument. 

5. Then, again, the miracles of Christ had a great 
value also as a means of revelation. While they are not 
the chief evidence of Christianity and proof of revelation, 
yet they are vitally related to that revelation. If the su- 
pernatural could have been concealed, men would have 
been slow to believe there was anything supernatural 
present. But if God is to be Father and Christ to be 
true God, then they are both within and without nature 
at the same time and able to control it for redemptive 
ends. 

6. The permanent character of Christ’s miracles are 


sGore, Charles: The Incarnation of the Son of God; p54. 
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worthy of note. Such miracles as restoring a man to 
health who had long been blind, or deaf, or lame to the 
cure of which the eye-witnesses could certify for years 
to come are of much greater value than the momentary 
miracles, such as Christ’s calming the storm, where the 
only possible evidence is that of the actual spectators. 

7. The Evangelists nearly always tell that Christ 
worked miracles by his own authority, while the Old 
Testament prophets worked theirs by calling upon God. 
Consider the similar cases of raising a widow’s son.® Eli- 
jah prays earnestly that God would restore the child to 
life; Christ merely gives the command, “I say unto thee, 
arise.” The striking difference between the two is it- 
self a strong argument in favor of Christ’s miracles. Had 
the Evangelists invented them, the resemblance would 
have been even more striking. For these and other rea- 
sons, the miracles have every appearance of being truth- 
fully recorded and a fit means of accomplishing the 
restoration of the moral order of God. 

As a summary statement of the evidence for New 
Testament miracles, we note: (1) That the age in which 
Christ and his apostles lived and wrought their miracles 
was one of great learning and enlightment. The civili- 
zation, literature, philosophy, and art of the ancient 
world culminated in that age. Jesus first announced 
himself, not to an unlettered age, but to an age cele- 
brated by story and immortalized in song. He sent out 
his apostles to preach the Gospel over classic ground, 
and esablished his church in the land of Euclid, Socrates, 
and Plato, of Demosthenes and Longinus, of Solon, Ly- 
curgus and Priam, of Homer, Aeschylus, and Pindar; in 
the classic lands of the yellow Tiber, where Horace and 
Virgil, Terence and Varro had sung their liquid meas- 
ures and where Livy, Sallust, Cicero and Atticus lived 

61 Kings 17:21 and Luke 7:14 
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and wrote. Countries that had produced such men were 
not likely to shut their eyes upon the gradual encroach- 
ment of a religion that counteracted all their previous 
notions, and that poured contempt upon their altars and 
their gods. Hence it will be seen that while Christ’s 
immediate disciples were not men of great learning, yet 
they with their Master preached his Gospel and per- 
formed their miracles in the very presence of men and 
women of culture and learning, who believed not only 
their preaching, but also the “mighty works’—the mira- 
cles—which were wrought by them to be genuine. The 
best evidence they could give of their belief was just to 
do what they did—“become his disciples.” The human 
mind was never better prepared to test the truth of 
miracles than at that time. 

2. The miracles wrought by both Christ and his fol- 
lowers were at once open to the inspection of the senses, 
and their truthfulness could be tested and was tested by 
the witnesses, and the witnesses were from all classes and 
conditions of men. They were not sleight-of-hand per- 
formances, nor the trick of the juggler. Neither were 
they performed in a corner, but in the presence of mixed 
multitudes—men and women of all classes—the Phari- 
sees, the Sadduces, centurions, doctors, lawyers, Romans, 
Greeks, beggars, publicans, and scribes—all classes were 
duly represented. 

(3). The Scripture miracles extended over a period 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand years, or at least, 
up to the death of the “beloved disciple.” The miracles 
thus wrought were always recognized as genuine, and 
were not limited to any special locality. 

(4). Christ and his disciples never failed in their at- 
tempt to. perform miracles. True, while the disciples 
were yet in the realm of doubt, they failed to cure the 
epileptic boy, but “Jesus rebuked him, and the demon 
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went out, and the boy was cured from that hour.”? The 
cures effected were instantaneous, and were not limited 
to any one class of diseases, or plagues, or evil spirits.? 
They came in crowds to be healed and to know the truth. 

(5). These miracles were subject not only to the 
scrutiny of the eye-witnesses, but they have been open 
also to the inspection and criticism of every generation 
that has lived since that day—the wise and the unwise. 
They were performed also in the interest of a new re- 
ligion and attracted attention, and aroused great oppo- 
sition and rigid scrutiny. Their publication also at the 
very time they were performed, and being appealed to 
as a special proof of the performer’s divine commission, 
afforded ample opportunity to’detect and expose fraud. 
But they were admitted to be facts. 

(6). Again, the account of the miracles could not 
have been added at a later date after the death of the 
apostles, for they are a part of the warp and woof of 
the Gospels themselves. Mark is generaly regarded as 
the oldest Gospel and is pre-eminently a miracle gospel. 
It is full of them from beginning to end. Even the 
critics of the destructive school say Mark furnished the 
material common to the three synoptic Gospels. In this 
common material, there are no fewer than eleven mira- 
cles.s As Bruce says, the fact is that unbelieving opinion 
at first accepted the Gospels as authentic records but 
explained miracles as frauds. When this appeared un- 
tenable and began to react, they ceased to charge fraud 
and took refuge in myths of after ages.’ 

(7). The miracles of the Scriptures are either true 
or false. If they were false, the men who performed 
them must have been bad men, or they were self-de- 
ceived. The life of suffering they lived and the death 

1Matt. 19:17-19 2Luke 7: 21 
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they died disprove the assumption that they were bad 
men. On the theory that they were self-deceived, in 
each case three classes must have been deecived: first, 
the miracle worker; second, the recipient of the miracle; 
and third, the eye-witnesses; that is, Jesus was deceived 
when he is said to have raised Lazarus from the dead; 
also Lazarus was deceived when he is said to be dead 
and raised to life; and all the eye-witnesses also were 
deceived when they thought Lazarus was dead and sup- 
posed Jesus raised him to life again. This is not reason- 
able. Christ and his disciples did not live and act the 
part of self-deceived men. More than nineteen centuries 
lie between their day and ours, yet no deception, no 
fraud has ever been detected in the Gospel miracles. 

(8). The enemies of Christianity, also, attest the truth 
of the Gospel miracles. Not one recorded case from that 
age comes to us where an enemy of the Christian faith 
denied the reality of the recorded miracles of Christ and 
his apostles. On the other hand, both Jew and Pagan 
admitted their reality, but attributed them to the work 
of demons. 

(9). It is well to remember that many who were at 
first persecutors of the Christians broke away from their 
persecution and accepted Christianity, and died martyrs 
to the faith. These converts professed to have been con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity by the miracles 
wrought by the Christ and his disciples and the worthy 
lives they lived. Surely, their attitude to the Christian 
faith in all their after life as contrasted with their life 
prior to their conversion, renders them very worthy wit- 
nesses. Thus Christianity, indeed, rests upon a unique 
foundation; it appealed at first to miraculous events of 
the truth or falsehood of which others could judge in- 
stead of the abstract reasoning, or moral consciousness, 
or physical force, as did other religions. They did judge 
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and were convinced. Our conclusion, then, is that the 
New Testament miracles are not only probably true but 
also are amply supported by evidence, and thus become 
a great bond which secures a moral, theological and 
philosophic unity at every point and in all these ways 
that will abide as a part of the convictions of believers. 
The miracles of the Bible live and teach truth and impress 
holiness. While they were designed chiefly to attest 
Christianity, they continue to enforce its moral system 
and to guide its spiritual experiences. By being taught 
at the fireside and from the pulpit, they become emblems 
of faith and love and hope; they are immortal as inspira- 
tions to genius and symbols of salvation. The constant 
ministry of God to man in the order of the universe is 
the plain and undeniable and evidential miracle; the 
miracle of progress, whereby God guides the race, as 
all histories show; the miracle of providence, whereby 
God cares for us and ministers every day, in his infinite 
wisdom and love, which passes understanding, to every 
one of us, answering our prayers; the miracle of the fa- 
therhood of God. Truly God is interested in us and con- 
cerned about us. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Outline the lesson. 

. What are two ways in which man is capable of gaining 
knowledge and arriving at truth? Explain them. 

. What is meant by saying that the Scriptures claim the com- 
munications were from God and that man recorded them? 

. Give various definitions of Christianity. Formulate one 
of your own. 

. In what sense were miracles Christ’s credentials? 

. Define miracles. Were the disciples deceived regarding 
miracles? 

. What is the proper attitude toward miracles in your judg- 
ment? 

. Why should the scientist be open to truth from all sources? 

What is meant by “sectarian scientists?” 
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. Why did Hume contend that miracles are both impossible 


and incredible? 


. Mention two or three other attitudes toward New Testa- 


ment muracles. 


. In what regard is religious experience a sample of miracle- 


working power? 


. Explain the immanence of God. Why is it insufficient to 


solve the religious problems? 


. Tell of the assumptions underlying Christian miracles. 


In what sense may man be considered the connecting link 
of nature with the supernatural? 


. Tell why the kingdon of grace is higher than the kingdom 


of matter. 


. Give Bushnell’s likening physical nature to a ball. Apply it 


to topic. 


. Tell of the ethical qualities appearing in Christ’s miracles. 
. Classify Christ’s miracles. 
. What is the great value of Christ’s miracles as a means of 


Revelation? 


. Comment on the permanent character of Christ’s miracles. 
. Compare and contrast Christ’s method of working miracles 


with that of Elijah’s. 


. What is meant by the naturalness of miracles? 
. How do the miracles of the Apocryphal Gospels as well 


as those of Mohammedanism and Buddhism differ from 
New Testament miracles? 


. Why is Mark’s Gospel generaly considered pre-eminently 


a miracle Gospel? 


. In what ways are the Gospel miracles vitally related to 


Christ’s teachings? 


. Sum up the general marks of the truthfulness of miracles. 
. Tell of the alleged publicity of these miracles. . 
. What was the attitude of the Pagan writers toward Chris- 


tian miracles? 


. Comment on the age in which Christ and his apostles lived 


and wrought miracles. 


. Why did the performance of miracles arouse such great 


opposition and elicit such rigid scrutiny? 


. What charge did they bring against Jesus? 
. Why is the character of Christ too unique to be the prod- 


uct of either imagination or of conscious invention? 


LESSON. EIGHTEEN 


THE CROWNING MIRACLE: THE RESUR- 
RECTION OF JESUS 


The Resurrection of Jesus is the crowning miracle 
of the Sacred Scriptures. Christians believe (1) that 
Jesus really died; (2) that his body was buried in a tomb 
as other corpses are buried; (3) that on the morning of 
the third day he arose from the dead; (4) that he ap- 
peared repeatedly during the forty days to the apostles 
and other witnesses; and (5) that he afterward ascended 
to the right hand of the Father. But the resurrection is 
the chief point of emphasis here. If this be established, 
what follows is easily conceded. From what has already 
been said, we would infer that the body of Jesus was 
changed from a dead body to a living body; at least his 
body was not in all respects after the resurrection as 
it was prior to the resurrection. During the period of 
appearance to his disciples and others, his body may 
have been in process of glorification—a “spiritual” body, 
if not already such, that is, adapted to his spirit as its 
permanent abode. But the resurrection was not of his 
spirit merely ; it was of his body also; the grave of Jesus 
was emptied of its contents. The Christian’s claim is, 
that what was laid in the grave dead came forth there- 
from alive. This is the supreme fact to be established 
by testimony—the witness of competent and credible 
men; and it can be established in all the ways insisted 
upon by science in proving hypotheses. All the facts 
to be accounted for are: (1) The accounts of the New 
Testament records; (2) the fact of the moral transfor- 
mation of the first disciples, and (3) the facts of Chris- 
tian history since their day. Of course, there are those 
who have claimed and claim to-day that no amount of 
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evidence can prove a resurrection from the dead. What 
does this mean? It means that some men are not willing 
to believe the best evidence when it relates to one class of 
facts. They dicriminate against the evidence of certain 
kinds of subject matter. What are the contents of the 
testimony as to the resurrection of Jesus? It is a testi- 
mony to two facts: (1) That a man was dead; and (2) 
that a man was alive. It is testimony that the same man 
was first dead and then alive. Both facts are established 
every day by the testimony of witnesses. 

In his treatise on The Resurrection of Jesus, John 
Kennedy gives us the following tests of historical evi- 
dence. One element of certainty in testimony is that it 
is from a contemporary who had personal and immediate 
perception of the facts. Another is that the witness 
loves the truth. Sir Cornwall Lewis says: “Historical 
evidence, like judicial evidence, is founded on the evi- 
dence of credible witnesses.” He also says the credi- 
bility of a witness depends on four conditions: (1) That 
the fact fell within the reach of his senses; (2) that he 
observed or attended to it; (3) that he possesses a fair 
amount of intelligence and memory; (4) that he is free 
from sinister or misleading interest; or, if not, that he 
is a person of veracity.” Canon Rawlinson says, evi- 
dence of the second degree of credibility is that obtained 
by others directly from eye-witnesses. So is also evi- 
dence derived from trustworthy contemporary writings. 
He also thinks that the cumulative force of evidence 
should be recognized, and as well that the validity in 
proof of facts must not be determined by “the weight of 
consequences that may happen to depend on them.”? 

We shall now proceed to examine briefly the narra- 
tive we have of the Resurrection of the Christ. There 
are five different thoroughly independent accounts of the 


1Kenneldy, John: The Resurrection of Jesus Christ; pl5ff, 
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Resurrection. First, the evidence of the four Gospels, 
and second, that of Paul. The apostles were fully alive 
to the fact of the Resurrection; upon it they staked 
their veracity. Luke says that the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion was proved by the testimony of witnesses (Acts 
1:3; 2:32); that it was affected by the power of God 
(Acts 3:15); Mark says that the Resurrection occurred 
the first day of the week (Mark 16:9) ; Luke further adds 
that it was on the third day after his death (Luke 24: 
46) ; so also Luke (Acts 10:40) and Paul (1 Cor. 15:4). 
If Christ had not risen, they were willing to be consid- 
ered false witnesses. To them the Resurrection of Jesus 
was vitally connected with the whole doctrine of re- 
demption, involving all their hopes of salvation from s'n 
and of future blessedness; to them the Resurrection was 
the keystone of Christianity. If Christ be not risen, not 
only is Paul’s preaching vain, but all preaching that has 
passed under the name of Jesus from that day to this 
also; not only is all preaching vain, but many other 
things also which we hold precious are vain, such as the 
Sabbath day, founded on faith in the Resurrection and 
our Easter feast; and the faith of all the converts is also 
vain. Paul’s account is considered the strongest, written 
within thirty years of the event. And Paul reminds the 
Corinthians that what he says in (1 Cor. 15) concerning 
the Resurrection is what he preached to them on his first 
visit (about A. D. 50), and that as they had received it 
from him, so he had himself received it from others at a 
still earlier date (1 Cor. 15: 1-3). Paul further states 
that his teaching was the same as that of the original 
apostles, ‘“Whether then it be I or they, so we preach 
and so ye believed” “(1 Gor 15211), 

The accompanying table gives the various accounts 
of Christ’s appearances in convenient form for reference: 
These appearances seem to form groups: (1) In or near 
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Jerusalem, chiefly to the twelve apostles, and extended 
over eight days; (2) In Galilee, the most important be- 
ing to the five hundred, which is considered a sort of 
farewell to his Galilean disciples, and (3) back again at 
Jerusalem, chiefly to the Twelve, however including 
others, and ending with the ascension, or farewell to 
his Judean disciples. 


Brief Answers to Some Unwarranted Claims 


Certain modern critics deny the physical resurrection 
of Jesus and maintain that all we know about him after 
the resurrection is that he was alive; these same critics 
claim that the disciples of Jesus expected his physical 
resurrection, and, being ignorant and unlearned, they 
were easily deceived by the reports of the women. The 
following facts must be insisted upon: (1) The disciples 
never expected Jesus to die, least of all on the cross. The 
general expectation, indeed, was that the Messiah must 
abide forever (John 12:34), so that when he spoke of 
his death, they did not even understand what he meant. 
(See Mark 9:45; 18:34). At one time when Jesus spoke 
of all this, Peter even ventured to rebuke him (Matt. 
16:22). (2) From what has just been said, it is most ap- 
parent that they never even thought of a resurrection 
(Mark 9:10). When they saw him die, and knew from 
the physical signs of the blood and water that he was 
dead, they at once gave up all hope in him as the ex- 
pected Messiah. (See Luke 24:21). More than this. 
Had they thought of any resurrection, (a) would they 
not have remained near the garden where his body was 
laid? Surely John and the Master’s mother would have), 
and (b) would they have prepared spices for his final en- 
tombment had they had any reasonable hope of his res- 
urrection? On that Easter morning, the women went 
to the tomb to complete the plans for his final burial. 
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This can easily be gathered from the narrative of all the 
Evangelists. They all reveal the one fact that they had 
not the least hope of ever seeing him alive in this world. 
(3) Even the fact that the tomb was found empty on 
that Easter morning did not suggest the possibility that 
the Lord had risen. Read the whole story of Mary on 
that day (John 20). Her great thought and question 
was, where is the body? The record proves that even 
when Jesus appeared to Mary, she did not recognize 
him at first, so far was he from her thought that he could 
be living. And when the women reported to the dis- 
ciples that they had seen him alive, their words seemed 
to the apostles as “idle talk” (Luke 24:11). So when 
Peter and John ran to the tomb and found not his body, 
they simply believed that it had been taken away by 
some one, and not at all that he had risen from the dead, 
for as yet they knew not the truth that he must rise 
(John 29:9). (4) The men were harder to convince than 
the women. Peter seems to have been convinced when 
the Lord appeared to him, but in that upper chamber, 
when all but Thomas saw him, even they would not be- 
lieve that it was really he; they thought they saw a 
spirit (Luke 24: 36-40). To convince these men that 
Jesus was really in their presence required physical dem- 
onstration. Does this prove that they were the “cred- 
ulous” men that the critics would have us believe? Sure- 
ly not. (5). A whole week of arguing on the part of the 
other disciples did not move doubting Thomas. Nothing 
but the personal appearance of Jesus himself would con- 
vince Thomas that the others had not been deceived 
(John 20: 24-29), What does this prove? That the crit- 
ics are wrong in this matter and that the Evangelists 
are telling the simple truth about the physical resurrec- 
tion of the Christ. (6) If the body were still in the 
grave, it would have been easy for the Jews to disprove 
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the story of the physical resurrection. All they would 
have had to do was to say, as Schauffler says, “Here we 
have the body, and to talk of the resurrection under 
these circumstances is absurd.” The concocted false- 
hood (Matthew 28: 11-15) shows that the body was not 
in the grave. The tomb was empty. But for the dis- 
ciples to steal it while the Roman soldiers were on guard 
was absolutely impossible. This is why money had to 
be given to the soldiers; they “fixed” Pilate also, so that 
the soldiers would be saved from punishment. 

All the arguments offered to convince us that the body 
of Jesus did not rise are based on unbelief, and butt- 
ressed by false presentation of the whole case. The re- 
sponse to all such is, “Now is Christ risen from the 
dead.” Even the ablest representative of the skeptical 
schools of criticism confesses that no explanation can be 
given of the doubting and immovable faith of the apos- 
tles in the resurrection of Jesus.1 There is only one rea- 
sonable explanation—namely, that the fact occurred. 

But why did this fact occur? The Resurrection of 
Jesus was necessary for the completion of his work on 
earth. (1) It was necessary from the nature of Christ 
himself. Being a divine man, it was impossible that he 
should be held in the grave; His resurrection showed 
that he was the Son of God; 2) His resurrection was 
needed to fulfill prophecy. Jesus declared that prophecy 
pointed to his resurrection; (3) It was necessary also 
for the work of redemption. He lived as our example, 
and he must appear before God as our High Priest and 
Mediator; (4) It strengthened the faith of the disciples. 
If Christ had not risen, the world would never have 
heard of his life, and there would be no such thing as 
a Church; (5) It also was needed to attest Christ’s au- 
thority. But for the resurrection, the name of Jesus 
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would possess no more weight than any other name. 
Raised from the dead, Jesus has all power; (6) It was 
necessary as a pledge of our resurrection. If Christ rose, 
then we too shall rise. The Risen Christ pledges life— 
the more abundant life. The body dies but the spirit 
lives on forever. Jesus himself is the supreme witness 
to his own resurrection. He claims to be God. From 
birth to ascension, his life is exposed to the closest scru- 
tiny. His works, his words, his character, his life, his 
death, his resurrection, his ascension,—all comport with 
Godhead. He claims to be God and his whole life sup- 
ports his claim. Christ predicted his resurrection and 
He even called the resurrection a “wonder” (miracle) 
called himself the resurrection. Christ spoke after the 
resurrection. To his resurrection, we have the con- 
clusive testimony of his own witnesses. But above men, 
angels, above his universe, is the word of Jesus himself, 
who, by conquering death, attests himself God and Crea- 
tor of all. 


Some Opposing Theories Briefly Summarized 


The significance of all testimony depends on four 
facts concerning the witnesses: (1) As to their Veracity: 
did they speak the truth as far as they knew it? (2) As 
to their knowledge: had they the means of knowing the 
truth? (3) As to their Investigation: did they avail them- 
selves of those means? (4) As to their Reasoning: did 
they draw the right conclusion? The denial of each cor- 
responds to the four principal alternative theories, for 
all possible ways of denying the truth of men’s state- 
ments can be brought under one or the other of these 
considerations, 

1, The Falsehood Theory, which would be to deny 
their veracity, and say that they did not speak the truth, 
so far as they knew it. But this theory is disproved (a) 
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by their motives,—they had absolutely no interest in as- 
serting that Christ rose from the dead unless they firmly 
believed it; (b) by their conduct; they preached the Res- 
urrection joyfully in the very place where their Master 
was crucified, and boldly went forth to convert the world 
in his name; (c) by their sufferings, a most important 
point,—since voluntary suffering, such as martyrdom, 
which many of the first witnesses endured, seems a con- 
clusive test as to men’s veracity. It proves that men 
believed the Resurrection to be true, rightly or wrongly. 
From the Book of the Acts and Paul’s Epistles, whose 
testimony is undisputed, comes complete and overwhelm- 
ing evidence. Paul lists the actual suffering undergone 
by him and others, and declares also at a still earlier 
time, before his conversion, that he himself persecuted 
the Christians beyond measure (see 2 Cor. 11:24-27; 
Rom. 8:35; 1 Cor. 4: 9-13; Gal. 1:13). Thus, their mo- 
tives, conduct, and their untold sufferings are all very 
strongly opposed to the falsehood theory. Their accounts 
are not intentionally false. 

2. The Legend Theory. This theory would be to 
deny the knowledge of the witnesses, and say that they 
had not the means of knowing the truth. But the facts 
are patent that there were within their reach abundant 
means, such as being seen by many very many times, 
and that they were quite competent to use them. They 
not only saw their Lord, but actually touched him, con- 
versed with him, ate with him, and examined his body to 
satisfy their doubts. Christ had convinced them beyond 
doubt that he had really risen from the dead. Paul’s tes- 
timony, as an educated man, is very valuable from every 
point of view, and fatal to the Legend theory. 

3. The Vision Theory. This is the favorite theory 
with those who reject the Resurrection. This theory 
would be to deny the investigation of the witnesses, and 
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say that they were too excited to avail themselves of 
these means alluded to. But this theory has many great 
difficulties. The chief argument in its favor is that un- 
doubtedly men have often thought they saw ghosts, vis 
ions, et cetera (subjective visions), when in reality there 
was nothing to see. This fact gives the theory some 
support. But the arguments against this theory are: 
(a) that the writers were not unacquainted with visions, 
and even at times record them as happening to them- 
selves (as e.g., Paul) or others. But no such language 
as falling into a trance is used in the Gospels to describe 
the appearance of the Christ; they are always recorded 
as if they were actual matters of fact. (b) The appear- 
ance did not take place when the, disciples were engaged 
in prayer, or in worship, as visions generally did. They 
took place when they were out fishing, or going for a 
walk, or sitting at supper,—very different from what en- 
thusiasts would have imagined. Indeed, they were often 
very simple, plain, and almost trivial in their character. 
(c) That subjective visions, due to enthusiam, would not 
have started so soon after the Crucifixion as the third 
day. Such utter confusion and the realization that their 
humiliation was perhaps part of God’s plan and to be 
followed by a Resurrection, would have required as 
much longer time for them to have got over it. The en- 
thusiasm lasted throughout the lives of the witnesses. 
(d) From all the accounts, it is evident that the apostles 
did not expect the Resurrection and were greatly sur- 
prised ; they, however, afterward recalled that Christ had 
foretold it. Yet no one was looking for it. It never oc- 
curred to Mary Magdalene, who found the tomb empty, 
that her Lord had come to life again; she merely thought 
the body had been removed. (e) When Christ did ap- 
pear, it was very remarkable that he often was unrecog- 
nized, as was the case with Mary Magdalene, with Cleo- 
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pas and his companion, and with the disciples at Tiber- 
as. Is not this fact quite inconsistent with the Vision 
theory? (f) At first some of the disciples doubted or dis- 
believed the Resurrection. (See Matthew 28:17; Mark 
16: 11-14; Luke 24:11, 37; John 20:25). It is not likely 
that they would have preached the Resurrection without 
first ascertaining whether the body was in the grave or 
not. Indeed, very few of the witnesses believed the Res- 
urrection until the belief was almost forced on them. (g) 
Subjective visions do not occur to different persons sim- 
ultaneously. Like our dreams, our private illusions are 
our own; a large number of persons do not dream the 
same dream at the same time, and especially not of a 
person’s speaking to them and moving about among 
them. Such subjective visions as those in the Gospels 
are extremely rare, and always imply that Christ was 
visible to all present (although his identity was doubted 
by some), which was not, as a rule, the case in other al- 
leged visions. (h) The visionary conversations which 
occurred on every occasion. This argument is hard to 
explain as visions, yet these conversations in the pres- 
ence of others are mentioned more than once. For all 
these eight reasons generally given, the Vision theory is 
to say the least exteremely improbable, and fails to ac- 
count*for the actual recorded facts of the Resurrection. 
In recent years there has been suggested a modifica- 
tion of the Vision theory. It is that the apostles saw 
real visions, miraculously sent by God, to persuade them 
to go on preaching the Gospel. While this theory avoids 
such difficulties of the ordinary vision theory as the ap- 
pearances beginning so soon as the third day, their not 
being expected, and their occurring simultaneously, yet 
these divinely sent visions were such as to mislead the 
apostles; and to make them think that Christ’s body had 
risen from the grave, and saw no corruption, when in 
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reality, it was still decaying in the tomb. And this alone 
is fatal to the theory. Then, again, supernatural visions 
are just as unable as natural ones to account for such 
recorded facts as the rolling away of the stone, the 
empty tomb, the holding of Christ by his feet, or the dis- 
appearance of the Lord. What became of the dead body 
is as difficult to explain by this real vision theory as by 
the ordinary Vision theory. The mental state of the dis- 
ciples precluded hallucination. They were in despair. 
The law of cause and effect is also violated. Spiritual- 
ism with its visions produces no such moral fruits as 
Christianity does. 

4. The Swoon Theory. This theory would be to deny 
the reasoning of the witnesses, and to say that though 
they saw Christ alive after his Crucifixion, they failed to 
draw the right conclusion in thinking that he had risen 
from the dead, when as a matter of fact he had never 
died, but had only fainted on the Cross. The chief diffi- 
culty with this theory is that it does not account for many 
of the actual facts recorded, such as Christ’s passing 
through closed doors, his vanishing at pleasure, and his 
ascension, al lof which details are inconsistent with this 
theory. It fails to account for the angel’s being there, an- 
nouncing the Resurrection, for the grave-clothes being 
left behind so carefully; and how Christ obtained other 
clothes in which to appear to the apostles, or to any one 
else, or to have walked to Emmaus and back. Surely, 
his enemies would not have supplied them; if his friends 
did, then they must have been aware of the fraud. Even 
Strauss, who rejected the resurrection of the Christ, 
gives the conclusive answer to the Swoon theory: “It is 
impossible that a being who had been stolen half dead 
out of the sepulchre, who crept about weak and ill, want- 
ing medical treatment, who required bandaging, strength- 
ening and indulgence, and who still at least yielded to 
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his sufferings, should have given to his disciples the im- 
pression that he was conqueror over death and the grave, 
the Prince of Life—an impression which lay at the bot- 
tom of their future ministry. Such a resuscitation could 
only have weakened the impression which he had made 
upon them in life and in death; at the most could only 
have given it an elegaic voice, but could by no possibility 
have changed their sorrow into enthusiasm, have ele- 
vated their reverence into worship.” 

The Resurrection of Jesus stands in the realm of testi- 
mony, then, by all scientific methods of dealing with ques- 
tions of history. If the resurrection of Christ took place, 
then the other miracles of Christ are easy to accept. The 
fact that the disciples believed in the resurrction of their 
Lord put it into history, and that history is with us now. 
They braved scorn, insult, derision, hardship, poverty, 
torture and death itself that the Gospel of their Lord 
might be preached and the commission he gave to them 
might be carried out. They received it not only as a mat- 
ter of fact demonstration of his ambassadorship from God 
the Father, but also as a proof conclusive of life after 
death. Unless we allow, that Christ rose from the dead, the 
world has no physical proof in favor of immortality, but 
to admit the fact, a future state becomes more than prob- 
able—indeed, it becomes an established fact in history. 
Our hope is built on the resurrection of Jesus. “Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who ac- 
cording to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.” It is the crowning event in the earth- 
life of our divine Lord; it is hope born of the desire to 
live after this life shall have ended. 

THREE OUTSANDING RESULTS of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. There is nothing promotes skep- 
ticism more than forgetfulness of the resurrection as a 
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proved fact and a vital power. Testimony to its truth 
was the grand apostolic function. So in it by lip and life 
each disciple of Jesus must witness faith. The resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ: (1) Establishes his divine Messiah- 
ship. Jesus first confessed himself the Christ to the 
Samaritan woman at the well; He blessed Peter who 
called him Christ; to his judges he answered that he 
was the Christ; amid his death-agonies the Jews taunted 
him as Christ; the challenge of the Cross was met when 
he came from the tomb, and out of Scripture proved him- 
self the Christ; his resurrection established his Messiah- 
ship forever. In the divine Messiahship of Jesus, old 
and new mingle and harmonize, and the whole Scripture 
is illumined with an everlasting light. (2) It establishes 
the divine authority of the Old Testament. Jesus said 
in his Sermon on the Mount that he came to fulfil Script- 
ure. During his entire ministry, he appealed to Scripture 
as the Word of God, and recommended its search to the 
Jews. After his resurrection he resumes his use of Script- 
ure. “Beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he ex- 
pounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself. Then opened he their understanding, 
that they might understand the Scriptures.” He wit- 
nessed himself by Scripture; he quoted Scripture as au- 
thority; he called Scripture God’s word; he received and 
reverenced and recommended Scripture from his tempta- 
tion to his ascension. On the whole Hebrew canon, the 
risen Messiah placed the imprint of his attested divinity. 
Then we must acknowledge his Godhead and submit to 
his sovereignty. Because he approves the Old Testa- 
ment I approve the Old Testament. Reason rest my 
faith not on mist but rock—Himself. (3) The Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus establishes the divine authority of the New 
Testament. The integrity of the apostolic witnesses has 
been proved. Their supreme calling was testimony to 
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their risen Lord. Accepted for his resurrection, they 
will be accepted for his teaching. If we believe them for 
fact, we must believe them for doctrine. The words of 
Jesus borrowed from the Old Testament illumine the 
New. Types of Moses are illustrations with Christ. The 
Epistles explain the Gospels; they both teach the same 
doctrine. Is the doctrine the same? So are the writers. 
All the Gospels and all the Epistles are under the seal 
of apostolic witnesses to the resurrection. Hence all 
bear the stamp of the resurrection. During his ministry 
the apostolic witnesses were companions of their Lord. 
They lived under his eye and were taught by his lips. 
As they received his instruction, so they were enlight- 
ened by his Spirit Their gifts were inestimable. Apos- 
tolic writers and witnesses are pillars of the temple of 
our salvation built on our incarnate, risen and glorified 
Messiah. We have the authority of Christendom that 
our risen Lord places on the whole Bible the seal of the 
truth, power, and majesty of his everlasting Godhead. 
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‘ QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Outline the lesson. | 
2. What is meant by the Resurrection of Jesus? 
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27. 
28. 


Mention the facts about Jesus that Christians believe. 
Why is the resurrection of Jesus such a crucial point? 
What are the chief evidences of his resurrection? 

What is meant by the statement that the resurrection body 
may have been in process of glorification during the period 
of appearances to his disciples? 

What are all the facts to be accounted for concerning the 
resurrection from the dead? °* 

What are the contents of the testimony as to the resur- 
rection of Jesus? 


. What are the tests of historical evidence? Evaluate them. 


Upon what four conditions does the credibility of a wit- 
ness stand? 


. What is evidence of the second degree of credibility? 
. Where do we find the narratives of the resurrection of Jesus? 
. What did the resurrection mean to the apostles? To Paul? 


Why is Paul’s account of the resurrection considered the 
strongest proof? 


. Tell of Christ’s various appearances. 


What three groups seem to. be formed by them? 


. Describe the final ascent on’ the Mount of Olives. 


After Christ’s ascension, where did the apostles go? For 
what purpose? 


. What explanation of the resurrection of the Lord do some 


critics give? 


. Give the six replies to their false contentions. 
. Why did the fact of the resurrection of Jesus occur? Why 


was it necessary? 
Upon what four questions about the witnesses does the 
value of testimony depend? 


. What is the falsehood theory concerning the first witnesses 


of the resurrection? How is it disproved? 


. Explain the Legend theory. How is it disproved. 
. What is the ordinary Vision theory? Give arguments pro 


and con. 


. What is the theory of real visions? Why and how is it an 


improvement over the ordinary theory of visions? How 
does it violate the law of cause and effect? 

Tell of the Swoon theory and its great difficulties. What 
is the conclusive answer of Strauss to this theory? 

What two facts did the disciples of Jesus consider the res- 


urrection demonstrated? Do you agree with them? Why? 


29. 


30. 


Si 
32 


Why does Christianity stand or fall with the resurrection 
of Jesus? 


Which do you consider the strongest resurrection chapter 
in the New Testament? Why? Point out its most impor- 
tant arguments. 

Explain the passage—‘‘Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that slept.” 

What are the three outstanding results or consequences of 
the resurrection of Jesus? 


LESSON NINETEEN 


THE GENUINENESS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 
FROM EXTERNAL TESTIMONY 


Our purpose in deferring the consideration of the evi- 
dence for the authenticity of the Gospel records has been 
to show the strength of our position independently of the 
nice questions of historical criticism. In this lesson we 
shall consider briefly the historical evidence for our four 
Gospels. By the four Gospels, we mean those ascribed 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. By the claim of 
genuineness, we mean that we have the Gospels substan- 
tially as they were written or compiled by them; by the 
claim of authenticity, we mean that they contain the 
truth; that their biography is true, their descriptions of 
the divine nature and character are true; that their doc- 
trines are the standard of faith, their morals the standard 
of conduct. We shall consider first the external testi- 
mony borne by early Christian writers to these Gospels, 
and in our next lesson the internal evidence from the 
Gospels themselves. 

We have no complete manuscripts of the Gospels 
earlier that the beginning of the fourth century. For the 
first two centuries, books were generally written on 
papyrus, a very fragile material. In the third century, 
vellum, a much better material, began to take the place 
of papyrus, but it did not come into common use until 
the next century. Then, again, during the persecutions, 
occurring at intervals up to the fourth century, all Chris- 
tian writings were sought for, and destroyed. Hence the 
absence of earlier manuscript, though unfortunate, is not 
unnatural under the circumstances; it is at least no 
worse than in the case of classical works. It has been 
stated that there are no manuscripts of either Caesar, 
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Cicero, Tacitus, or Josephus, within eight hundred years 
of their time. 

Among the proofs on which we rely in determining 
the question of the origin of literary work are: (1) the 
early reception of writings as genuine by those who had 
the means of knowing; (2) the early traditions respect- 
ing them which are not justly liable to suspicion; (3) 
the references to them, or quotations from them, at a 
time when, if they were spurious, this fact could not 
have been concealed, and (4) internal marks in the works 
themselves which indicate their authorship or date of 
composition, 

I, The Undisputed Testimony of Irenaeus. 

As our four Gospels were admitted by every one to 
have been well known by the end of the second century, 
we will make that our starting point ‘n dealing with this 
subject, and travel backward to the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Apostolic age. These four Gospels of the 
canon were at this time continually quoted by Christian 
writers; were universally ascribed to the authors named 
above, and were always considered to be in some sense 
divinely inspired. No other alleged records of the life 
of Jesus Christ were accepted as authentic by the 
churches at large at this time. As this is undisputed, we 
need not discuss the evidence. 

Irenaeus, one of the most influential men in the 
Church during the closing years of the second century, 
was bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, from A. D. 177 to 202. 
His works date from about A. D. 185. He quotes the 
Gospels frequently (about 500 times altogether), and 
shows that there were only four of acknowledged au- 
thority. In his works against heresies, Irenaeus says: 
“Matthew published his Gospel writing among the He- 
brews in their own language. Mark, the disciple and 
secretary to Peter, having committed to writing the 
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things proclaimed by Peter, transmitted them to us. 
Then Luke, the companion of Paul, recorded in a work 
the Gospel preached by him. Afterward John, the dis- 
ciple of the Lord, who had leaned his head on his Lord’s 
breast, himself also published the Gospel while he dwelt 
at Ephesus in Asia.’’* Irenaeus likens the four Gospels 
to the four rivers in Paradise, and the four quarters of 
the globe, thus rendering it certain that the fact of their 
being four, neither more nor less, must have been undis- 
puted in his day. Elsewhere, he tells us that John lived 
to an advanced age, and did not die until after the ac- 
cession of Trajan (A. D. 98). 

The testimony of Irenaeus was very valuable. He 
had excellent means of knowing the truth. Born in Asia 
Minor about A. D. 130, he was brought up under Poly- 
carp, the martyr, bishop of Smyrna, who was an ac- 
quaintance and disciple of the apostle John himself, and 
spent the early part of his life in the East. Besides the 
fact of his acquaintance with Polycarp, who was put to 
death A. D. 155, Irenaeus was familiar with many Chris- 
tians who were old when he was a youth. Pothinus, 
whose colleague he was for a while at Lyons, before he 
succeeded him as bishop, lived to the age of ninety years, 
dying A. D. 177. Irenaeus had conferred with “El- 
ders,’—that is, venerated leaders in the Church of_an 
earlier time, who had been pupils of men whom the 
apostles had instructed, and some of whom had sat at 
the fact of the apostles themselves.®? And in later years 
he tells us how he remembered his teacher. “I can even 

escribe the place where the blessed Polycarp used to sit 
and discourse—his going out, too, and his coming in— 
his general mode of life and personal appearance, to- 
gether with the discourses which he delivered to the peo- 
ple; also- how he would speak of his familiar intercourse 


4Irenaeus Against Heresies, III. 1. 
5lIrenaeus: Fragments of Epistles to Florinus. 
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with John, and with the rest of those who had seen the 
Lord; and how he would call their words to remem- 
brance.’* Again, when Irenaeus discussed two readings 
of Rev. 13:18, he supported one of them by saying that 
it is found in all the most approved and ancient copies, 
and was also maintained by men who saw John face to 
facet Surely, he had some very good idea as to the 
value of evidence. 

Other distinguished Church teachers, contemporaries 
of Irenaeus, are Clement, a renowned theological teacher 
at Alexandria, born not later than A. D. 160; and Ter- 
tullian, a leading presbyter in North Africa about 200 
A. D. Clement was a man of learning who, moreover, 
had traveled extensively. Referring to a statement in 
an Apocryphal GOSPEL, he remarks that it is not found 
“in the four Gospels which have been handed down to 
us.”> Tertullian in his work against Marcion contends 
vehemently for our four Gospels, mentioning them all 
by name. He asserts that the four Gospels have ex- 
isted from “the very beginning” and “are coeval with 
the churches themselves.”® His appeal is to the testi- 
mony of the churches which the apostles themselves 
founded. 

II. Testimony Now Admitted by Nearly All Critics. 

We now go back to the generation prior to Irenaeus. 
By far the most important of these earlier writers is 
Justin Martyr, whose works—two Apologies (books 
written in defence of Christianity), and a Dialogue,— 
dating from about A. D. 145 to 150. Justin was put to 
death for being a Christian, under Marcus Aurelius, 
probably A. D. 166. He was a philosopher. He says 
that before he became a Christian, he studied various 
philosophical systems and found them unsatisfactory. 

3sIbid: Fragments of Epistles to Florinus. 


4Tbid: Book 5:30 5Stromata III, (Ed Pott 
6Adyv. Marcion; IV, 5 ‘ + 
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This would suggest that he did not accept Christianity 
without making thorough inquiries as to the facts on 
which it rested. His father and grandfather were na- 
tives of Palestine where Justin was born. He thus had 
ample means of finding out the truth. The sources from 
which he draws his accounts of the life and teachings of 
Jesus, he styles Memoirs, or Memories of the Apostles, 
which, he says, were sometimes called Gospels, and were 
publicly read and explained in the churches, together 
with the Old Testament Prophets, as was the universal 
and well-established custom. Writing for unbelievers, 
not Christians, he has no occasion to refer to the authors 
of them by name. But he describes them as written by 
Apostles (Matthew and John) and their companions or 
followers (Mark and Luke). He makes about sixty quo- 
tations from these Memoirs, and they describe precisely 
these events in the life of Christ recorded in our Gos- 
pels, with scarcely any addition. In one place he refers 
to an incident respecting Peter, which he professes to de- 
1ive from “his Gospel.”’ The incident is found in Mark, 
which, as we know from other sources, was not infre- 
quently called Peter’s Gospel. But another reading of 
the text in Justin, however, would make the reference 
to be, as in other places, to the Memoirs of “the Apos- 
tles.” He calls the Memoirs, in one place, “Gospels.” 
Twice he refers to the “Gospel,” a title given in other au- 
thors to the Four collectively. Justin says that the Me- 
moirs were in public use; read on Sunday in the relig- 
ious services of Christians, “in city and country.” 


TATIAN’S HARMONY 


An additional proof that Justin’s Gospels were the 
four of the Canon is the fact that Tatian, a pupil of Justin, 
combined these four in a simple narrative, called Diates- 
saron, or the Gospel of the Four. As its name implies, 

1Justin; Dialogues C, 108 
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it was a kind of harmony of Four Gospels. It was 
based chiefly on Matthew’s Gospel, the events peculiar 
to the others being introduced in various passages. It be- 
gan with the opening passage of John’s Gospel. The fact 
that it contains nearly the whole of John’s Gospel is sat- 
isfactory, since Justin has fewer ‘quotations from that 
Gospel than from the other three. Hence, we are quite 
within the truth when we say that our four Gospels were 
well known to Christians and highly valued by them in 
the middle of the second century. 

MARCION was another important witness. He was 
born in Pontus, Asia Minor; knew Polycarp, and was in 
Rome as early as about A. D. 140. Although a heretic 
and the founder of an heretical sect bearing his name, 
he and his heretical associatés made use of the Gospels 
as having authority in the churches. This fact is con- 
sidered a striking proof of the genuineness of the canon- 
ical Gospels. They endeavor to draw support from them 
for their eccentric opinions. It is now generally con- 
ceded that Marcion mutilated the Gospel of Luke and 
along with it accepted Paul’s Epistles because he thought 
he could thus best support his heresy. If there had been 
other accepted writings which he could have used to 
better advantage, surely he would have done so. One in- 
ference from all of this is that all these Gospels were in 
circulation before A. D. 140. In like manner, it is to be 
noted, the Ebionites used the Gospel of Matthew, and 
the Docetae used the Gospel of Mark, and the Gnostics 
the Gospel of John. Westcott says that if there had 
been doubt as to John’s Gospel, the use of it by the 
Gnostic heretics would have led to its rejection by the 
churches. A very sharp controversy was carried on by 
the Gnostics with the Christians. All these parties built 
on bad exegesis of generally accepted writings. 


8Westcott: The Canon, p37, 
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III. The Disputed Testimony of Still Earlier Writers. 

From Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, we 
have definite accounts of the composition of the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark. His testimony links us with 
apostolic men and women. He was born about A. D. 65, 
was a disciple of John and a companion of Polycarp, and 
was acquainted with companions and friends of seven 
apostles and two disciples of the Lord. Papias, having 
good means of knowing the truth, himself tells us his 
sources of information: “If, then, any one who had at- 
tended on the Elders came, I asked minutely after their 
sayings,—what Andrew or Peter, said, or what was said 
by Philip, or by Thomas, or by James, or by John, or by 
Matthew, or by any other of the Lord’s disciples, which 
things Aristion and the Presbyter John, the disciples of 
the Lord, say. For I imagined that what was to be got 
from books was not so profitable to me as what came 
from the living and abiding voice.” Papias wrote a book 
entitled, “Exposition of the Oracles of the Lord” about 
135 A. D. He says, “Matthew put together the oracles, 
in the Hebrew language, and each one interpreted them 
as best he could. And Mark having become the inter- 
preter of Peter, wrote down accurately whatsoever he 
remembered. It was not, however, in exact order that 
he related the sayings or deeds of Christ. For he neither 
heard the Lord nor accompanied him. But afterward, 
as I said, he accompanied Peter.”® Whether Papias 
was acquainted with the Third and Fourth Gospels, we 
can not say definitely, but there are slight indications 
that he knew them. 

Aristides was an Athenian philosopher. He ad- 
dressed an Apology to the Emperor, Hadrian, in A. D. 
125, which was recovered in 1889. While he gives no 
quotation from the Gospels, he does give a summary of 


gEPusebius, History, III, 30. 
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Christian doctrine, including the Divinity, Incarnation, 
Virgin-Birth, Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, and 
says that it is taught in the Gospel, where men can read 
it for themselves. This shows that some Gospel con- 
taining this teaching, was then in existence, and easily 
accessible. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE APOSTOLIC FA- 
THERS. These constitute the last group of writers to 
be examined. They lived soon after the apostles. The 
chief of these is Polycarp, already cited: Ignatius of An- 
tioch, also martyred in his old age, about 110 A. D; 
Clement of Rome, perhaps the companion of Paul’ and 
the writers of the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, and 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Both rationalists and 
Christians admit that they all wrote before A. D. 120, 
and probably before 110. The article Gospels in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica dates their works—Polycarp 110; 
Ignatius (7 Epistles) before 110; Barnabas, probably 
before 100; Clement 95; Teaching 80-100. While none 
of these writers mentions the Gospels by name; neither 
do the same writers when admittedly quoting Paul’s 
Epistles make any reference to him, and the later Chris- 
tians do precisely the same thing. The language of the 
Gospels is continually used, although not often quoted 
by name, much as it is by ministers today. A single 
example may be given from each. 

Polycarp. “But being mindful of what the Lord said 
in his teaching: Judge not, that ye be not judged; for- 
give, and it shall be forgiven unto you; be merciful, 
that ye may obtain mercy; with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again; and once more, Bless- 
ed are the poor, and those that are persecuted for right- 
eousness sake, for theirs is the kingdom of God.”? 

Ignatius. “For I know that after His Resurrection 


1Phil: 4:3. 2Polycarp, Chap. II. Luke 6: 36-38 and Matt. 5:3; 10. 
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also, He was still possessed of flesh, and I believe that 
He is so now. When, for instance, He came to those 
who were with Peter, He said to them, ‘Lay hold, handle 
Me, and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit.’ ’” 

Barnabas. “Let us beware lest we be found, as it is 
written, Many are called but few chosen.’ 

Clement. “Remember the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, how He said, Woe to that man! It were better 
for him that he had never been born than that he should 
cast a stumbling block before one of my elect. Yea, it 
were better for him that a millstone should be hung 
about (his neck), and he should be sunk in the depths 
of the sea, than that he should cast a stumbling-block 
before one of my little ones.’® 

Teaching. “Having said beforehand all these things, 
baptize ye in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost in living water.’® 

THE ANTIQUITY of the GOSPELS is proved by 
the ancient versions that were made. The Peshito, the 
Bible of the Syrian churches, dated back to about 170 
A. D., and contains all four of the Gospels, and were 
universally accepted by the close of the second century 
in Gaul on the West, in North Africa and in Syria. They 
were considered the sole authoritative Gospels for the 
entire Christian world. The Vulgate of the fourth cen- 
tury also bears testimony to the Evangelical Histories. 
Westcott remarks that all the Fathers at the close of the 
second century agree in appealing to the testimony of 
antiquity “for our New Testament books, and it still re- 
mains a sure proof that no chasm separates the old and 
the new in the history of Christianity.”’ 

Canon of Muratori, an Italian Historian-Thelogian. 
Muratori found this Canon in the Ambrosian Library at 
3Ignatius to Smyrneans, chap. III; Luke 24:39. 
4Barnabas: chap. II: Matt. 22:14. 


5Clement: chap. 46; Luke 17:1, 2. 6Teaching: chap. 7; Matt. 28:19. 
7TWestcott: Canon of New Testament, 7th Ed. pp352-3. 
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Milan in a manuscript of the seventh or eighth century. 
The writing is known as the Muratorian Fragments, 
written about 170 A. D. It is a treatise upon the books 
of the Bible. This Canon gave a list of all the books ac- 
cepted as canonical up to the middle of the second cen- 
tury, except James, Peter, Hébrews, which were called, 
therefore, the disputed books. It says that Luke’s Gos- 
' pel stands third in order, having been written by Luke, 
the physician, the companion of Paul. Its opening ref- 
erence is to the Gospel of Mark. The fourth place is 
given to the Gospel of John, and the occasion of its 
composition is set forth at some length. The author says 
that the contents of all the Gospels were declared by 
one Sovereign Spirit, and there is no hint of doubt or 
dispute as to their acceptance.”® 

A summary of the external testimony to the four 
Gospel shows: (1) That at the beginning of the second 
century they were well known to Christian writers; (2) 
That by the end of the second century on the evidence 
of Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian they 
were universally accepted and that none others were; 
(3) That earlier than this group of witnesses, we find 
Tatian (about 160 A. D.) and his harmony of the Four 
Gospels, called the Diatessaron,—one of the definite re- 
sults of recent controversies and modern dicoveries; (4) 
That earlier than Tatian stands his teacher and friend, 
Justin Martyr, prior to 150 A. D; with his numerous ref- 
erences to the Memoirs, in substantial agreement with 
our Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; (5) That buttress- 
ing his testimony and connecting us with the apostles 
themselves, stand Polycarp and Papias and their writings, 
with clear references to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, while 
Polycarp and Irenaeus join hands in conforming the gen- 
erally accepted view that John the Apostle wrote the 


8Westcott: Canon of New Testament, pp216-7. 
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fourth Gospel. Ina previous lesson, we have noted the 
agreement of the accepted Epistles of Paul with the 
Gospels as to the facts of the life of the Christ. Thus, 
we have strong external testimony as to the genuineness 
of the four Gospels and as to their apostolic origin. 


0 ONDA wo fF WwW NE 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Outline the lesson. 


What was the purpose in deferring the consideration of 
evidence of authenticity of the Gospel records? 

What is meant by historical evidence? By the claims of 
genuineness and authenticity? 

On what were books generally written during the first two 
centuries? During the third and fourth centuries? 


. State the proofs on which we rely in determining the origin 


of literary works? 


. Tell of Irenaeus and his testimony. Why is it so valuable? 


Who was Polycarp? What is his testimony? 


. Evaluate the testimony of Clement of Alexandria and of 


Tertullian. 


. Justin Martyr: What did he write? Why was his testi- 
10. 


mony a strong link in the chain of evidence? 
Discuss Tatian’s Diatessaron. Why did it mean so much 
as evidence? 


. Why was Marcion another important witness? 
. Who were the Ebionites? the Docetae? the Gnostics? In 


what sense was their exegesis bad? 


. What was the value of the testimony of Papias? of Aristides? 
. Mention the Apostolic Fathers. When did they write? 
. Tell of the Epistles of Barnabas and of the Teaching of 


the Twelve Apostles. 


. Give a quotation from each of the Fathers. 

. What is the value of the ancient versions in this connection? 
. Evaluate the Muratorian Fragments. 

. What does a summary of the external testimony to the 


four Gospels show? 


. Who are Eusebius and Josephus? What are their contribu- 


tions to this topic? 


. Tell of the character of the earliest Christian literature. 
. What do you consider the leading evidences as to the gen- 


uineness of the BIBLE? 


. What is the Gospel? Why preach and teach it? 


LESSON TWENTY 


THAT THE GOSPELS ARE GENUINE 
FROM INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


In our last lesson we marshalled the external testi- 
mony in favor of the genuineness of the four Gospels. 
We now pass on to consider briefly the internal evidence, 
which strongly supports the conclusions of the external 
testimony. The twenty-seven small books of the New 
Testament contain twenty-seven great thoughts. The 
germs are found in the four Gospels. We shall now ex- 
amine the first three, commonly called the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, and then separately the Fourth Gospel, which has 
a character peculiar to itself. 


THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS: THEIR 
GENERAL ACCURACY 


All now admit that the writers of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels are thoroughly acquainted with Palestine,—its geog- 
raphy, its history, and its people, and especially the social 
and political condition of the country in the half century 
preceding the fall of Jerusalem (A. D. 70). Josephus, 
the Jewish historian, who wrote about A. D. 95, gives us 
a vivid description of this situation, and the whole record 
of the Gospels themselves is in fullest agreement with it. 

The account of the enrolment under Quirinius, Gov- 
ernor of Syria, who carried out King Herod’s taxing in 
A. D. 6, used to be considered one of the most serious 
mistakes in the Bible, but modern discoveries, as we 
shall show, have shown that it is very probably correct. 
In 1764 at Tivoli, an inscription was found which shows 
that Quirinius was twice Governor of Syria, or at least 
held some important office there. This fact has been 
quite recently confirmed by an inscription found at An- 
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tioch, which shows that the former time was about 7 
B. C.1_ So this objection is very likely ended. 

Luke also says that this was the first enrolment, im- 
plying that he knew of others. Discoveries in Egypt 
have remarkably confirmed this fact by showing that it 
was the custom of the Romans to have a periodical en- 
rolment of that country, and presumably of adjacent 
Syria every fourteen years. Some of the actual census 
papers have been found for A. D. 20, 48, 62, 76, etc. Con- 
cerning JLuke’s statement that every one had to go to his 
own city, long thought to be a difficulty, a decree has 
been discovered in Egypt, dated in the seventh year of 
Trajan (A. D. 104), ordering all persons to return to 
their own districts before the approaching census,? which 
is worded as if it were the usual custom. The next cen- 
sus in A. D. 6, which is the one referred to by Josephus, 
is also mentioned by Luke,? but he knew what his critics 
did not, that it was only one of a series, and that the 
first of them took place at an earlier date. 

A similar error was charged against Luke in regard 
to Lysanias, who, he says, was tetrarch of Abilene, a 
district near Damascus, in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
about A. D. 27.4 But the only ruler of this name known 
in history in those parts was a king, who was killed in 
34 B.C. Inscriptions found at Baalbec and Abila, dating 
betwen A. D. 14-29, show that there was a second Ly- 
sanias, hitherto unknown, who is expressly called the 
tetrarch, and who is now admitted to be the one referred 
to by Luke.’ What do these things show? That secular 
history substantially confirms the accuracy of the Gos- 
pels. Of course, there seems to be some contradictions, 
but many of these can be explained satisfactorily, and 
those which cannot are quite trivial as a rule. Whatever 

1Ramsay: Bearing of Recent Discovery on New 
Testament, 1915, pp285-272. 


2Ramsay: Bearing re Recent Discoveries on New Testament, 
1915, p259. 3Acts 5:37. 4Luke 3:1. 5Ramsay: Ibid. p298. 
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mistakes may be found do not interfere with the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the narrative. 

As to the sources of the first three Gospels, most 
scholars are now of the opinion that the so-called Triple 
Tradition (the portion all three have in common) was 
merely our Mark’s Gospel, practically all of which was 
copied, either by Matthew or Luke, if not by both. This 
certainly seems very probable, for Mark’s Gospel must 
date from a very early time, as shown by its many 
graphic details, and likely known to the other Evan- 
gelists. Papias said that Mark got his information from 
Peter, and since such an event as the Transfiguration, 
when Peter was present and Matthew was not, there is 
nothing improbable in Matthew’s or in Luke’s including 
part of it in his Gospel. But there is much in Matthew 
and Luke in common, which is not in Mark. This looks 
like another older document, often called “Q” from the 
German Quelle, meaning source. It consists chiefly of 
discourses and parables, though including at least one 
miracle, that of healing the centurion’s servant, and is 
admitted by most critics to date from before 50 A. D. 
But this document is obviously incomplete, since it con- 
tains scarcely any narrative to explain how the dis- 
courses arose, and of necessity omits everything in 
Christ’s life which is recorded by Mark as well, for this 
has already been assigned to the so-called Triple Tradi- 
tion. Hence when it was complete, it must have con- 
tained a good deal more, which may well have been the 
remainder of Matthew’s Gospel. Luke then would have 
included only a part of what Mark wrote. And the sup- 
posed second document would be our Matthew’s Gospel, 
just as the supposed Triple Tradition is now thought to 
be our Mark’s Gospel. On the whole, this seems as sat- 
isfactory as any other theory, and it also accounts fairly 
well for the first two Gospels. 
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Concerning the third Gospel, Luke must have got the 
additional matter which it contains from some other 
source,—such additional matter as the Prodigal Son Par- 
able, for example. Luke expressly says that many had 
written before himself. 


The Christian religion was spreading rapidly, and 
Luke himself shows us what its converts were taught. 
For he says (Luke 1: 1-4) that he wrote his Gospel only 
to convince Theophilus of the things about which he 
had already been instructed,—such things as the whole 
of Christ’s life, from his Virgin-Birth to His Ascension. 
Is it not credible, then, that, from the very first, Christian 
teachers had some account of that life? Modern discov- 
eries make it practically certain. (Quantities of old pa- 
pyri have been found in Egypt, which show that at the 
time of Christ, writing was in common use among all 
classes: soldiers, farmers, servants, school boys, and 
others. Hence, as it has been well said, “so far as an- 
tecedent probability goes, founded on the general char- 
acter of preceding and contemporary society, the first 
Christian account of the circumstances connected with 
the death of Jesus must be presumed to have been writ- 
ten in the year when Jesus died.’® And since Luke met 
several of the Elders at Jerusalem, including Christ‘s 
brother, James,’ he probably had access to all existing 
documents. He himself says he had ample means of 
knowing the truth from the beginning. Why doubt his 
own statement? Could a more trustworthy historian be 
imagined? 

INTERNAL PROOF of the Early date of the First 
Three Gospels. Within the first three Gospels them- 
selves there are distinct evidences of their early date, 
and whatever proves their early date, proves likewise 


6Ramsay: Transactions of Victoria Institute, Vol. 39; 1907; p203. 
1Acts 21:18. 
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their genuineness; since, in the life time of the apostles 
and under their eyes, forged compositions, if framed, 
could not have secured acceptance among those whom 
the apostles guided and taught. The most convincing of 
these internal proofs is in the predictive passages respect- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem and the Parousia, or 
Second Advent of the Christ. The first impression made 
by these passages in Matthew is that there was no time 
to intervene between the two events, and the impression 
made by the corresponding passages in Mark and in 
Luke is that the interval is to be brief. The candid ex- 
aminer of these passages referred to will be persuaded 
that the first three Gospels were written before the gen- 
eration that listened to Jesus had passed off the stage. 
Matthew was written before: Jerusalem was taken by 
Titus. So Mark must have preceded the capture of the 
city and the destruction of the temple; and Luke, if not 
before, must have written soon after these occurrences. 
So there are strong reasons for fixing the dates of their 
writings before the fall of Jerusalem, in A. D. 70. 


Then, the atmosphere of the Gospels is that of Galilee 
and Judea in the days of the apostles. The first three 
Gospels, and true also of the fourth, abound in allusions 
to laces, local customs, characteristic ideas and feelings, 
such as no counterfeiter, writing at a later day, could 
have wrought into the narratives. No design is evident 
in them. They are such as only contemporaries familiar 
with Palestine and the ways of the people could have 
known. On the whole, then, everything points to two 
facts concerning the Synoptic Gospels: (1) That they 
were written some years before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, A. D. 70; and (2) That they were written by the 
Evangelists to whom they have been universally as- 
cribed, 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS of the WRITINGS 
of the Evangelists. 


The Evangelists did a difficult piece of work. They 
made the individuality of the Christ distinct by forcing 
into the background their own individuality. They mani- 
fest no self-consciousness in the act of writing, but they 
do show a clear consciousness of Jesus as Saviour. They 
do not present us with their opinions of Christ; they al- 
.0W facts to tell what he is. They seem to be guided and 
governed by the Spirit of God, that thus they may truth- 
fully reveal the Redeemer of men. They give us the 
photograph of Jesus for all coming time in few words, 
simple style, and with singleness of aim. The fault of 
most of the lives of Christ that have been written is in 
making his humanity so intensely human that the di- 
vinity seems not to touch it. Not so with the Evan- 
gelists. They sought to reveal the great heart of the 
Christ and to show that his whole being and life were 
set apart to an unwonted service. 

Concerning the Evangelists it might be of interest to 
note further: (1) That Matthew the Apostle was a Pub- 
lican or tax-collector—just the kind of a person to keep 
records, in either Greek or Hebrew.* (2) Mark came of 
a wealthy family, as Barnabas, his relative, had consid- 
erable property, and his mother, Mary, had a large house 
at Jerusalem, where Christians used to gather and where 
doubtless the Last Supper was held ;? and the young man 
who followed from here to Gethsemane was probably 
Mark himself, or he would not have recorded such a 
trivial incident. And (3) Luke was a Physician, who 
says he got his information from eye-witnesses. He was 
the companion of Cleopas. Luke says that his Gospel, 
which goes only as far as the ascension, was about those 


Matt. 9:9. 2Acts 4:37; 12:12; 1:18; Col, 4:10. 
3Mark 14; 51. 4Luke 1:1 (R. V.) 
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matters which have been fulfilled among us (i. e., which 
have occurred among us), and this implies that it was 
written in Palestine at a very early date, and that Luke 
himself was there during at least part of the time re- 
ferred to. No doubt all three of them were well edu- 
cated men and well able to write Gospels, if they so 
desired, and while they seemingly took no important 
part in the founding of Christianity, there was no reason 
for ascribing the Gospels to them, unless they actually 
wrote them. 
The Fourth Gospel. 


We shall examine first the internal arguments as to 
its authorship, and then the two arguments said to be 
derived from its connection with the other Gospels and 
the Book of Revelation. 

The author of the fourth Gospel. (1) The writer ap- 
pears to have lived in the first century, evidenced by his 
intimate acquaintance with Jerusalem as revealed in his 
many references, which city was a heap of ruins only 
after A. D. 70. So the city was not yet destroyed when 
he wrote.*| (2) The writer seems to have been an eye- 
witness of what he describes. He twice asserts this, as 
well as in the Epistle which is generally admitted to be 
by the same writer, John, where he declares that he had 
both seen and heard and touched his Master.2 He fre- 
quently identifies himself with the twelve apostles, re- 
cording their feelings and reflections in a way unlikely 
for any late writer to have done. (3) The way in which 
the author is disclosed in the work itself is a strong proof 
of its genuineness. His disclosure of himself is revealed 
in connection with an attestation appended to the book 
at the close, but his name is never mentioned. For ex- 
ample, there leaned on the bosom of Jesus at the Last 
Supper “one of his disciples whom Jesus loved.’ There 

1John 5:2. 2John 1:14; 19:35; 1 John 1:1. 3John 10: 28. 
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went with Peter to the tomb of Jesus “the other disciple 
whom Jesus loved.’”* He is spoken of as “another dis- 
ciple,” and “that other disciple.” It is not doubted that 
he was “the one of the other two” who with Andrew 
followed Jesus to his abode.® It is said on the second 
day after the baptism of Jesus, he and Andrew were 
standing with John the Baptist, whose disciples they 
were. ‘ney heard what John said of Jesus as he walked 
by, and followed him. Jesus turned and asked him what 
they were seeking. They inquired where his abode was. 
He invited them to come and see. It was four o’clock, 
we are told, when they joined him, and they spent with 
him the remainder of the afternoon. That this anony- 
mous disciple was John, or that he is the one person des- 
ignated in these expressions,is not questioned. The 
“other disciple’ was not Peter, for Peter is mentioned 
as an associate. No one has imagined it to be James, the 
brother of John, who died early in the apostolic age.® Of 
the three known to have been most intimate with Jesus, 
only John is left. A forger, a writer pretending to be 
John, would never have resorted to this peculiar mode 
of indicating who he was, or professed to be. It is very 
contrary to the style of spurious writings. 

At the end of the Gospel, an attestation reads as fol- 
lows: “This is the disciple which beareth witness of 
these things, and wrote these things and we know that 
his witness is true.’ This, then, is the endorsement 
which comes from those disciples of John at Ephesus 
after his death, to whom his Gospel was given for publi- 
cation. It is the testimony of John’s disciples. The style 
of the first of the Epistles ascribed to John makes it evi- 
dent that it was written by the same author as the fourth 
Gospel. In this Epistle there is a straight-forward state- 
ment that the author of it was with Jesus and an eye- 


4John 20:2 5John 1: 39. 6Acts 12:2 
7John 21:24 (R. V.) 
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witness of what he did? That the author was person- 
ally acquainted with Jesus is distinctly implied in his use 
of the first person plural of the pronoun:® “We beheld 
his glory, etc.” 

The personal intimacy implied in the fourth Gospel 
is significant. It is a kind of autobiography, or personal 
confession of faith of the writer in Jesus, and of how it 
developed in his soul. The Gospel is permeated with 
personal affection, loyalty and devotion; all of which in- 
volves the fact of personal intimacy and discipleship. 
(Read B. W. Robinson’s The Gospel of John). 

Today the chief objections to John’s Gospel are due 
to internal peculiarities rather than to lack of external 
attestation by historical evidence. However, they are 
more than offset by other internal peculiarities and also 
by a large amount of external evidence. The Apoligi, a 
small and shadowy sect, objected to some things taught 
by John and rejected the Gospel. But this rather ac- 
centuates the general unanimity of its reception. The fact 
that it is quoted less than the Synoptics in the early 
controversial writings of the Christians was thought to 
be due to the fact that the Synoptics are less doctrinal 
and deal more with the facts of Christ’s life. 

Concerning the date of the Gospel, little certain can 
be said. But there are references to indicate that John 
was still alive, though very old, when they were written. 
If so, the book must have been published, in some Gen- 
tile city like Ephesus from the way the Jews are spoken 
of,* toward the close of the first century, though a large 
part of it, we believe, was written in the shape of notes, 
et cetera, long before. 

As suggested before, there are two arguments against 
the genuineness of John’s Gospel. The first is that the 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel is a different person from 

21 John 1:1, 38John 1: 14, afohn 283." 6332 6574; 
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the Christ of the other three. The events of his life are 
different, as are also the language and character differ- 
ent. There are various other discrepancies, but a satis- 
factory answer can be given to every objection. 

(1) Do all biographies of the same person narrate 
only the same events? Why should not one biography 
of Christ narrate certain events in His life which the 
writer thought important, but which had been omitted 
in previous accounts? Does not this frequently occur 
at the present time? Why should it not have occurred 
then? The Fourth Gospel may have been written in- 
tentionally. to supplement some other accounts. Each 
Gospel was written at a different time and for a different 
group of people, and presents a different aspect of the 
Christ. 

(2) As to the language ascribed to Christ in the 
Fourth Gospel. It was different from that in the other 
Gospels; the writer presents Jesus as speaking of him- 
self as the Son in the same way in which God is the 
Father. The author of the Fourth Gospel presents 
Jesus as the GOD-Man. In the other Gospels, we have at 
least three similar passages,* which show that Christ did 
sometimes speak in this way. Another striking detail 
in which John entirely agrees with the other Evangelists 
is that the title Son of Man applied to Christ occurs re- 
peatedly in all the Gospels, though strangely enough 
only in the mouth of Christ himself. 

(3) The third objection raised is that the character 
assigned to Christ in the fourth Gospel is different from 
that in the other three. Instead of teaching the moral 
virtues as in the Sermon on the Mount, He keeps as- 
serting His own divine nature. John truly and pur- 
posely does teach the divinity of the Christ more directly 
than the other three. He implies this himself, for he 


4Matt. 11: 25-27; 24:36; 28:19; Mark 18:32; Luke 10: 21-22, 
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says that he omitted much (already sufficiently empha- 
sized by the others) that he might have inserted, and 
merely recorded what he did in order to convince his 
readers that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God.? So 
the fact that the fourth Gospel lays stress on the same 
doctrines as did Paul in his four admittedly genuine Epis- 
tles is no reason against either its genuineness or its 
early date. Indeed, it seems to supply the very discourses 
of Christ needed to account for Paul’s language. 

It is easily seen, then, that the fourth Gospel was 
meant to supplement the others. It also shows a differ- 
ent aspect of the same Christ, and not a different Christ 
in language and character. While there are slight dis- 
crepancies when combined with undesigned co-inci- 
dences, yet they rather support than weaken its genuine- 
ness. 

THE CONNECTION OF THE FOURTH GOS- 
PEL WITH THE BOOK OF REVELATION. It is 
generally admitted that the Book of Revelation was the 
work of John. Justin Martyr ascribes it to him. Its 
date is usually fixed at A. D. 68. Many critics, how- 
ever, prefer A. D. 95, which is the date given by Irenaeus. 

It is argued that the Greek of the Revelation is very 
abrupt, with numerous faults of grammar, while the 
Greek of the Gospel is very good, so that it cannot be 
by the same writer. Various explanations have been 
given. Perhaps the best one is that the Revelation was 
written by John himself, since he is not likely to have 
had friends in Patmos, and that when writing the Gos- 
pel he had the assistance of a Greek disciple. But even 
if the two books are different in language, they are the 
same in their teaching. For instance, the great doctrine 
of John’s Gospel, that of the Divinity of Christ, is as- 
serted very plainly in the Revelation also. The striking 

8Dialogue, 81. 
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expressions: (1) That Christ is the Logos, or Word, 
occurs in both books, though not found elsewhere in the 
New Testament, except in one of John’s Epistles ;* (2) 
That Christ is the Lamb, which also occurs in the Gos- 
pel and Revelation, though no where else in the New 
Testament.’ Does not this marked similarity in doctrine 
strongly suggest the same authorship? We think so. If 
so, it makes it practically certain that the fourth Gospel 
was written by John. 

None of the objections raised is serious. And when 
we combine the strong internal marks of the genuine- 
ness of the fourth Gospel, as shown, with the equally 
strong external testimony, it forces us to conclude (1) 
that John was the author, and (2) that this Gospel, like 
the other three, must be considered genuine in the face of 
the overwhleming evidence given. 

In all that has been said the power of cumulative evi- 
dence—its abundance, its uniformity, its variety, and its 
range over the entire Christian world of the first and 
second centuries—must not be forgotten. Practically 
all the testimony points one way and leaves no room for 
reasonable doubt. So the choice lies between such evi- 
dence as we have set forth and no evidence at all. The 
Churches everywhere at the end of the second century 
believed that the Gospel writings owed their origin to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. The sole ground of 
acceptance of the testimony of the Gospels, then, was 
their apostolicity. The apostles were also the founders 
of Christianity. In other words, during the age immedi- 
ately succeeding Christ, the one final test of the authori- 
tativeness of any Christian teaching was apostolicity. 
It appears in all the Gospels, in the Book of Acts and in 
the accepted Epistles of Paul. Apostolicity was also the 
criterion between the initial and the terminal stage of 


4John 1:1; 1 John 1:1; Rev. 19:13. 
SJobn 1:29, 86; Rey. 6:1; 14:1, 
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the early Christian epoch. The Christian believers were 
on their guard against spurious Gospels and Epistles. A 
real selective and critical process was going on,—a proc- 
ess to be trusted because of the interests at stake, the 
number and competency of the witnesses, and the many 
historical evidences which attest it in the writings still 
extant. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Outline the lesson. 

2. Distinguish between external and internal evidence. How 
do they support each other? 

3.How is the word “Synoptics”’ used? 

4. What evidence have we of the accuracy of the first three 
Gosepls? Particularize. 

5. What help have the discoveries of modern science given 
on the question of “enrolment?” 

6. What was the charge against Luke concerning Lysanias? 

7. Tell of the two sources of the first three Gospels? Eval- 
uate them. 

8. Why does the third Gospel require further explanation? 

9. What was the probable date of the Synoptic Gospels? Rea- 
sons for date. 

10. Gather all the information you can concerning the Evan- 
gelists themselves. 

11. Why didn’t they take a larger part in the founding of 
Christianity? 

12. What are the internal arguments as to the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel? 

13. What evidence is there that the Gospel was written by a 
Palestinian Jew? 

14. How did the author of the Fourth Gospel disclose himself? 

15. In what ways do the peculiarities of the Gospel prove its 
genuineness? 

16. Tell of the testimony of John’s disciples. 

17. What are the conclusive objections to the hypothesis that 
the Gospel may have been written by the pupils of John? 

18. What evidence have we that the first of the Epistles 
ascribed to John was written by the same author as the 
Fourth Gospel? 

19. Tell of the personal intimacy implications in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

20. What is known as to the date of this Gospel? Give reasons 
for date. 

21. What was the objection as to the connection of this GOS- 
PEL with other three? 
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a evidence have we that it was meant to supplement 
them: 

Show how the fourth Gospel is connected with the Book 
of Revelation. 

Sum up the strong internal and external marks of gen- 
uineness as to the fourth Gospel. 

What is meant by apostolicity as a criterion? 

What evidence have we that Christians were on their guard 
against spurious Gospels and Epistles? 

Explain the selective principle or process in the formation 
of the authorized collection of writings. 

Is there today a “synoptic problem” among critical students 
of the New Testament? If so, what is it? Estimate its value. 
Why must we consider the power of cumulative evidence? 
What is meant by the statement that we must choose be- 
tween Suck evidence as we have set forth and no evidence 
at all: 


LESSON TWENTY-ONE 


THE GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPELS FROM 
THE EVIDENCES OF THE ACTS 


In this lesson we are to consider an argument of 
much importance derived from the Acts of the Apostles, 
universally admitted to be by the same writer as the 
Third Gospel. Both books are addressed to Theophilus 
and agree perfectly in style and language. Hence, the 
evidence of the Acts is valuable, since arguments for or 
against the antiquity of the Acts affect the Luke Gospel 
also, and indirectly at least Matthew and Mark as well. 
So it is well to consider the accuracy, authorship and 
date of the Acts. : 

In support of its accuracy, three examples are often 
given: (1)That which pertains to the titles of different 
rulers. The Roman provinces were of two kinds: (a) 
some belonging to the Emperor, governed by propraetors, 
or when less important by procurators; and (b) others 
belonging to the Senate, governed by proconsuls, though 
they frequently changed hands. Often, individual places 
had special names for their rulers, yet the writer of the 
Acts uses the proper title in every case. For example, 
the ruler at Cyprus is rightly called proconsul.t Cyprus 
at one time belonged to the Emperor, but was exchanged 
with the Senate for another province before the time 
now in question. And an inscription? found at Soli has 
the words in Greek, Paulus proconsul, probably the Ser- 
gius Paulus of the Acts. History shows that Cyprus 
changed hands again. In the same way, Gallio is right- 
ly described as proconsul of Achaia,* for though the 
province belonged to the Emperor for some years before 
A. D. 44, and was independent after A. D. 66, it be 
longed to the Senate in the interval, when the writer 
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referred to it. An inscription, recently found at Delphi, 
shows that Gallio was proconsul in A. D. 52, which 
corroborates the chronology of the Acts.* The title of 
governor or procurator, applied to both Felix and Fes- 
tus,° is equally correct. The title lord, addressed to the 
Emperor Nero, has now been found in papyri of the age 
of Nero. As this title was not known to have been a- 
dopted till the time of Domitian, A. D. 81-96, this dis- 
covery removes a difficulty. 

Then, again, Herod (i.e, Agrippa I) shortly before 
his death is called king.1 From other sources we learn 
that he had this title for the last three years of his gov- 
ernment (A. D. 41-44), though there had been no king 
in Judea for the previous thirty years, nor even for 
many centuries thereafter. 

Also his son is called King Agrippa, though of some 
province other than Judea, which was governed by Fes- 
tus. Yet, strangely enough, he seems to have held some 
official position in regard to the Jews, since Festus laid 
Paul’s case before him, as if he were in some way en- 
titled to hear it.2 Though Agrippa, King of Chalcis, and 
not of Judea, was yet, being a Jew, entrusted by the 
Emperor with the management of the Jewish Temple 
and Treasury, and the choice of the High Priest, so he 
was considerably mixed up in Jewish affairs.° And 
equally correct is the surprising fact that his sister 
Bernice often acted with him on public occasions." 

At Malta, we read of the chief-man Publius. This 
important title is also proved by inscriptions. At Thes- 
salonica, however, the magistrates have the curious title 
of politarchs, translated ‘rulers of the city.” Since this 
name does not occur in any classical author in this 
form the writer of the Acts used to be accused of a 
blunder here. However, his critics were unaware that 
an old arch was standing all the time at this very place, 
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the modern Salonica, with an inscription containing this 
very word, saying it was built when certain men were 
the politarchs. The arch was destroyed in 1876, but the 
stone containing the inscription was preserved, and is 
now in the British Museum,’ seen there recently by the 
writer. Since then other inscriptions have been found, 
showing that the term was in use all through the first 
century. In 1909, an inscription found near Lystra 
shows that the two gods, Jupiter and Mercury (1.e., 
Zeus and Hermes), were commonly associated together 
by the inhabitants, as they are represented to be in 
the Acts. 

2. That Which Pertains to the Riot at Ephesus. All 
the allusions here to the worship of Diana, such as 
her image believed to have fallen from heaven, her 
magnificant shrine, her wide-spread worship, and the 
fanatical devotion of her worshippers, are in strict agree- 
ment with what we know from other sources. Here 
again, inscriptions discovered there have confirmed the 
narrative remarkably. They have shown that the theatre 
was the recognized place of public meeting; that there 
were certain officers, who presided at games, etc. called 
asiarchs; that another wellknown Ephesian officer was 
called the town-clerk; that Ephesus had the curious des- 
ignation of temple-keeper of Diana (long thought.to be 
a difficulty) ; that temple-robbing and blasphemy were 
both crimes specially recognized by the Ephesian laws; 
and that the term regular assembly was a technical one 
in use at Ephesus.* All this minute accuracy, it is said, 
is hard to explain unless the narrative came from one 
who was present during the riot, and recorded what he 
actually saw and heard. 

3. That pertaining to the agreement with Paul’s Epis- 
tles. This third example is of a different kind. Com- 
paring the biography of Paul given in the Acts with 
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the letters of that apostle written to the very churches 
and persons described there, we find numerous unde- 
signed agreements between them. And these form a 
strong argument in favor of the accuracy of both. Con- 
sider, for example, the Epistle to the Romans. Though 
not dated, it was evidently at the close of Paul’s second 
visit to Greece, and, therefore, if mentioned in the Acts, 
it would come in at Chapter 20:3. Out of the numerous 
points of agreement, the following are two: (a) Paul’s 
saying that he was going to Jerusalem, with alms from 
Macedonia and Achaia, for the poor in that city. In the 
Acts, it is stated that Paul on his way to Jerusalem had 
passed through these provinces, though there is no ref- 
erence to these alms there. But in some chapter later, 
there is an allusion, however, without mentioning then 
where the alms came from.’ Their agreement is com- 
plete, though undesigned. (b) Paul’s travels, which, he 
says, extended from Jerusalem as far as Illyricum. II- 
lyricum is not mentioned once in the Acts, so there can 
be no intentional agreement here. We know that Paul 
had gone from Jerusalem all through Asia Minor, as we 
call it today, and had passed through Macedonia, the 
next province to Illyricum; so it exactly agrees with the 
Epistles. The instances given to show the accuracy of 
the Acts with the Gospels and the many others which 
might be given are so accurate that critics of all schools 
have admitted that it is hard to believe that any one 
but a contemporary could have written it. 

Having admitted the general accuracy of the book, 
there is little difficulty in deciding on its authorship. 
Certain portions of it are written in the plural, called the 
“We” sections.1 This shows that the writer was a com- 
panion of Paul at that time, and the marked similarity 
in language shows that they had the same author. Their 
style is the same, and they both contain over forty im- 
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portant words and expressions, which do not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament, except in Luke’s Gos- 
pel. This fact is so striking that it practically settles 
the point. The historical connections all show that the 
whole book was written by one man, and that he was 
the companion of Paul in many of his travels, There 
is also an overwhelming evidenée to show that the au- 
thor was a medical man. Two hundred and one places » 
have been counted in the Acts and two hundred and 
fifty two in the third Gospel where words and expres- 
sions occur which are specially, and many of them ex- 
clusively, used by Greek medical writers, which do not 
occur elsewhere in the New Testament, or with very 
few exceptions. For instance, the translated proofs of 
the Resurrection were often used by medical writers to 
express the infallible symptoms of a disease, and the 
word restoration, the regular medical term for a com- 
plete recovery of a man’s body or limb.® 

From the book itself, we conclude that the writer 
was an intimate friend of Paul and a medical man; and 
from one of Paul’s Epistles we learn his name, Luke 
the beloved physician.1 Both Paul and Luke wrote 
from Rome, when the writer of the Acts was with him, 
and seem to have remained with him to the last,—only 
Luke is with me.” And yet this beloved and ever faith- 
ful friend of Paul is not once named in the Acts, which 
would be most unlikely unless he were the author. 


THE DATE OF THE ACTS 


There are strong reasons for fixing the date at the 
close of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, about A. D. 60, 
and this points to an earlier date for the first three Gos- 
pels. In support of the statement just made, the follow- 
ing is given: 

1. The last thing the book narrates is Paul’s living 
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at Rome, two years before his expected trial (A. D. 
58-60). Nothing is said about this trial, nor of Paul’s 
release, nor of his subsequent travels, nor of his second 
trial and martyrdom under Nero about A. D. 64. Had 
it been written after these events, they would have been 
recorded without doubt. It would have been a suitable 
conclusion for a work chiefly concerned with the labors 
of Paul and Peter, whose martyrdom occurred together 
at Rome. 

If it was written about A. D. 60 by Luke, who re- 
lated nothing further because nothing further occurred, 
then the abrupt ending of the book is at once accounted 
for. This would also account for the great prominence 
given to the events of the preceding years in chapters 
20 to 28, which seems quite unintelligible, unless the 
book was written very soon afterward. This abrupt 
ending, then, is the great argument for dating the book 
about A. D. 60. 

2. THE ACTS MUST HAVE BEEN WRITTEN 
BEFORE NERO’S GREAT PERSECUTION, for 
there is no sign of bitterness or ill-feeling anywhere. 
After the great persecution in A. D. 64, the Christians 
regarded Rome with great horror. 

3. HAD THE BOOK BEEN WRITTEN AFTER 
THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM A. D. 70, 
it is strange that the writer should be so entirely una- 
ware of it, especially since it had such close bearing on 
the events described in the Acts, such as the Jewish law 
not binding on Gentile Christians. Luke records the 
prophecy of the event in his Gospel,* but nowhere hints 
that the prophecy had been fulfilled. 

4. Paul’s telling his friends near Ephesus that they 
would not see him again implies an early date. At the 
time, Paul. was feeling despondent; but no one, writing 
many years later, would have recorded it without com- 
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ment; since it is considered certain that Paul did revisit 
Ephesus after his release from Rome. 

So there is very strong evidence to the effect that 
the Acts of the Apostles was written by Luke about 
A. D. 60, which, of course, proves an earlier date for 
Luke’s Gospel, and also proves a still earlier date for 
Mark’s Gospel, now generally admitted to have been 
written before Luke’s and probably for Matthew’s Gos- 
pel as well. While the evidence of the Acts confirms 
our previous conclusions that the first three Gospels 
were certainly written before A. D. 70, it also enables 
us to say with some confidence that they were also writ- 
ten before A. D. 60. Harnack, who long held the oppo- 
site view, has at last accepted this early date for all 
these Gospels.> Canon Birks dates all of them between 
A. D. 42-51, and gives strong reasons for thinking that 
Luke and his Gospel are referred to in 2 Cor. 8:18; and 
Arch-deacon Allen places the second Gospel about A. 
D. 44, and the first about A. D. 50. (Introduction to the 
Books of the New Testament, 1913, p13). Of course, 
the book of the Acts and nothing else mentioned in this 
lesson has any direct bearing on the date of John’s 
Gospel. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
. Outline the lesson. 
Why is the Book called the Acts of the Apostles? 
Who was Theophilus? 
Why do you think the third Gospel and the Acts have the 
same writer? 
In what respects is this book unlike the Gospels? 
. Who- was Herod Agrippa? What was the rebellion of 
Theudas? 
How do the examples concerning the titles of different 
rulers substantiate the accuracy of the book? 
. Mention the various titles given to different rulers. What 
did they signify? 
. Give an account of the riot at Ephesus; and the signifi- 
cance of the allusions to the worship of Diana. 
. Tell of the agreement with Paul’s Epistles. 
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. What evidence is there that the writer knew about Jerusa- 


lem and Athens as well as about Ephesus? 


. What discovered inscriptions confirm the narrative to a 


large extent? 


. Learn all you can about the views as to the authorship of 


the Acts. 


. What bearing does the evidence of the authorship of the 


Acts have on the genuineness of the Gospels? 


. What is meant by the “WE” sections of the Acts? Cite 


some of them. 


. What are some of the historical connections between the 


Acts and Luke’s Gospel? 


. Cite some evidence supporting the claim that the author 


of the Acts was a medical man. 


. What evidence have we that Paul and Luke were com- 


panions and were together at Rome? 
Give some reasons for fixing the date of the Book about 
A. D. 60. Which is the strongest in your judgment? 


. If written about A. D. 60, what does this suggest as to dates 


of (a) Luke’s Gospel? (b) Mark’s Gospel? (c) Matthew’s 
Gospel? 


. What was and is now Harnack’s view on this subject? 
. What dates does Canon Birks give for the Gospels? 
. What date does Archdeacon Allen give the second Gospel? 


The first Gospel? 


. Evaluate the evidence of the book of Acts in behalf of the 


genuineness of the Gospels. 


LESSON TWENTY-TWO 


PROOF OF CHRISTIANITY FROM PROPHECY 

We have seen thus far that the evidence as to the 
truth of Christianity is cumulative. It is the accu- 
mulation of evidence—from miracles, from admitted 
facts in the Christian system, from the self-revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ, from the marvelous propagation 
of primitive Christianity, from prophecy and from other 
sources,—that brings the honest doubter to a conviction 
of truth in revealed religion. 


DEFINITION and Proof of Prophecy 


Prophecy is a species of miracle in the realm of 
mind, having foretelling and forthtelling aspects. It 
is the historian recording the fate of a city or of a 
nation or of an individual, accurately, before that fate 
comes to pass. To do this requires a miracle of knowl- 
edge—knowledge such as is not possessed by man in his 
normal condition; it comes only from God. “For no 
prophecy ever came by the will of man; but men spake 
from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost.”* Prophecy 
is thus the intervention of the divine Mind into the realm 
of human thought imparting to man such a knowledge 
of things past, present, or future as the unaided human 
mind could not attain. The Bible contains revelations 
made to Abraham, to Moses, to the great prophets and 
chosen ones, imparting to them ideas, doctrines, visions 
of truth and duty unthought of apart from special touch 
with God. In this sense, the Hebrew and Christian 
prophets were interpreters and revealers of God. 

David Hume said: “All prophecies are real miracles, 
and only as such can be admitted as proofs of any revela- 
tion.”? It is the fulfillment which makes manifest the 
miracle in a prophecy, not the mere prediction that such 

12 Peter 1: 21 2Philosophical Essays. 
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an event will come to pass. But when the event comes 
to pass, as predicted, then God shows his hand in the 
prophecy, and the miracle of knowledge becomes the 
highest proof of a revelation. For example: If George 
Washington, in the last year of his life, had predicted that 
in 1898 an American warship would be blown up in 
Havana harbor, and that the same year a war would 
ensue between the United States and Spain, and that 
one Admiral Dewey would have Command of the Ameri- 
can warships in the Pacific, and that he would go to the 
Phillipine Islands, under orders, and there, in Manila 
Harbor, meet the Spanish fleet and destroy or capture 
every vessel; and if he had claimed that God had thus 
revealed to him the facts stated, and told him to write 
them in a book, the simple prediction in itself would con- 
tain no evidence that God had spoken to George Wash- 
ington, but the facts which have transpired in 1898 be- 
tween the United States and Spain, being a literal ful- 
fillment of the supposed prediction, would be a proof that 
his claim to inspiration is vindicated and that God had 
thus spoken to him. In some such manner are the pre- 
dictions in both the Old and New Testaments. The men 
who wrote the predictions in the Scriptures claimed that 
God had commanded them to write, and thus they wrote 
and pushed their predictions into history; and, in a man- 
ner, too, that they have been before the world and have 
been read and studied for more than three thousand 
years. No reasonable man \will claim that ample time 
and opportunity have not been given to men of the world 
to investigate and test by legitimate methods the truth 
or falsity of the prophetic claims. 


Manner of Prophetic Inspiration and Record 


There seems to be very little uniformity in the man- 
ner in which they claim to have been impressed or com- 
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missioned to report their heavenly messages. Rarely 
are any two of them inspired in the same way, or any 
one of them twice in the same or in like former man- 
ner. Sometimes.the revelation was given in a vision or 
dream; sometimes the voice of God or the voice of his 
angel was heard by the prophet, At other times God 
took complete possession of the prophet and used him 
as his mouthpiece. Their prophetic messages had im- 
mediate reference to the moral and social conditions then 
existing. Hence their common themes were mingled 
denunciation and comfort, hope and despair, present 
punishment and purification, future pardon and resto- 
ration, existing unrighteous kings and one future ideal 
righteous Messiah- -King. 

The Old Testament contains.large predictive element, 
which runs through it like a veritable stream. The He- 
brew prophets were religious teachers and preachers and 
guides, always looking forward to a grand future for 
which the present was only a preparation. This pro- 
phetic character of Old Testament teaching appears in 
three striking particulars: (1) Religion of Jehovah itself 
is to take on purer, more spiritual aspect.? (2) Religion 
is to have a world-wide predominance.‘ All the heathen 
nations, indeed the whole earth, are to acknowledge Je- 
hovah, and to be brought under His sway. (3) This 
spread and domination of the Old Testament religion is 
to be brought about by the Messiah, the great leader, 
guide and prince to appear, under whom the kingdom of 
God is to become universal. Its progress is to be at- 
tended by righteousness and blessing. Many of the pro- 
phets had great insight into the plan of God, and this 
has been verified all down through the ages. The books 
of prophecy in the Old Testament closed three hundred 
and ninety seven years before Christ, and in the New 


8Jeremiah 31: 31-35 
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Testament more than eighteen hundred years ago. The 
vast amount of historic evidence acquired, within the 
past few years, from the monuments and the libraries 
exhumed from buried cities, right on the sites where the 
prophets lived and wrote their messages, settles beyond 
a reasonable doubt, not only the dates of the prophecies, 
but also the peoples and the cities against which the pre- 
dictions were uttered. 


Classes of Prophets 


There was a.class of prophets whose chief function 
was to foretell future events. And another class who 
professed to.be called of God to instruct, to encourage, 
and to warn the people. They spoke with such power 
as to make people feel they were animated from above, 
and that God spoke through them. Isaiah is an illus- 
trious example. Some of their predictions refer to the 
coming perfection and glory of the kingdom and of the 
Messiah, its head. The Hebrew prophets were the 
spokesmen of Jehovah to his people; forthtellers of the 
divine will, and not simply foretellers of future event. 


Fulfillment of Particular Predictions 


Besides these more general prophecies, there were ut- 
tered, in special exigencies, predictions of particular 
events in the near or more distant future. Such prophe- 
cies did not spring from any statesmanlike sagacity 
or power of foresight. Let us consider a few such 
prophecies: (1) Concerning Nineveh and Babylon. The 
flash-lights from the excavations now going on in the 
valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris make old 
Nineveh and Babylon new old cities. From these valleys 
Abraham, the founder of the Hebrew familiy-nation, was 
called, and from their peoples and cities God has never 
withdrawn his scourge of “perpetual desolation.” 
Against Nineveh two of his prophets, Nahum and Zeph- 
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aniah, uttered their predictions, and Jonah tells us of 
its vast population and their great wickedness. Said 
Zephaniah, six hundred and thirty or more years be- 
fore Christ, “And he will stretch out his hand against 
the north, and destroy Assyria; and will make Nineveh 
a desolation, and dry like the wilderness.’® Said Nahum: 
“But Nineveh hath been from of old like a pool of water.” 
“Nineveh is laid waste; who will bemoan her.” These 
prophets wrote when Nineveh, the capital of the As- 
syrian kingdom and empire, was in her full splendor. 
Her destruction came 606 B. C., and so complete was 
it that Nineveh dropped out of history for more than 
two thousand years. Even the site of this great city 
was lost. The later Greek and Roman historians knew 
nothing of Nineveh. Zenophon marched his “10,000” 
over it 400 B. C. Alexander the great made it the 
camping-ground for his mighty host, but was ignorant 
that Niniveh slept beneath. The critic began to inquire, 
Where is the site of lost Nineveh? and the skeptic and 
doubter responded, “Nowhere; Nineveh is a myth.” 
Today, the lost and almost forgotten city is exhumed. 
The palace of the Sargon, probably the most magnifi- 
cent ever erected by the hand of man, covering more 
than twenty-five acres, has been excavated. The great 
library of Asurbanipal, who was the last of the kings 
of Assyria, and a contemporary with Manasseh and 
Josiah of Judah, with its 30,000 tablets and cylinders, is 
now before the world, confirnting Biblical history and 
throwing light upon that remote age. Thus Babylon, 
the capital city of the country called Shinar in Genesis, 
but later Chaldea, stood on the banks of the Euphrates, 
about 250 miles distant from Nineveh, and was the center 
of a vast empire. On account of her great wickedness, 
she together with her kings, became the subject of many 
prophecies. Isaiah, 713 B, C., predicted her destruction 
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and perpetual desolation. Read Isaiah 13; 19-22; 14:23; 
Jeremiah 51:37; also 50:15, in this connection. For 
generations once mighty Babylon has been uninhabited. 
He who now walks through the land knows that the pre- 
dictions of the prophet respecting Nineveh and Babylon 
are literally fulfilled. The light thrown on this subject 
by the recent discoveries made on the sites of these two 
great cities, not only shows how minutely the prophecy 
respecting them has been and is now being fulfilled, 
but also how faithful the sacred historian was in stating 
the facts respecting these cities, their greatness, the 
pride of their kings, and the wickedness of their 
peoples. 


2. Prophecies Concerning Egypt Fulfilled. 


Egypt for ages was a center of the world’s civilization 
and commerce. This fact is seemingly just beginning to 
dawn upon the modern world. The statements made and 
the facts implied by the author of the Pentateuch, as well 
as by some of the prophets, were laughed out of court 
by many modern critics; but since the hieroglyphics on 
Egypt’s monuments and the tel-el-Amarna tablets have 
spoken, a new era in historical investigation has dawned, 
and Moses and the prophets have become a new book. 
This wonder-land, Egypt, became interlinked with He- 
brew history, and was a marked land by her prophets. 
Ezekiel directs his anathemas against this land of the 
Pharaohs and her cities in fine manner. Said he: “T will 
make the land of Egypt a desolation in the midst of the 
countries that are desolate, .. . I will scatter the Egyp- 
tians among the nations, and will disperse them through 
the countries. ... It shall be the basest of kingdoms, 
etc.” Read on in Ezekiel 29:12-15; 39:13-19. These 
prophecies were written when Egypt’s political sky was 
clear and her national prosperity very promising. Her 
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valleys were never more fertile, nor her citizens better 
clothed and fed. But the eye of the Babylonian from 
across the seas was jealous of that prosperity, and with 
an overwhelming army came Chaldea’s greatest monarch 
and broke into smithers the kingdom of the Pharaohs 
and carried her people into captivity, and “scattered 
them among countries.” Cambyses performed a like 
feat, dashing her cities, temples, and deities to the 
ground. Alexander the Great next inflicted a crushing 
blow upon Egypt, and brushed away her ancient civili- 
zation and introduced that of the Greek. So complete 
has been her ruin that if you eliminate about sixty years 
from the conquest of Nebuchadnezzar, not one native 
prince has sat upon the throne of Egypt. The cities 
named by the prophet are a complete and a perpetual 
desolation. Friends of the writer have walked amid 
the ruins of On and Karnack (Thebes), and looked 
upon the pyramids and sphinxes of Noph (Memphis), 
and know that the predictions of the prophet respecting 
them are now fulfilled. But why this desolation? The 
valley of the Nile has always been equally fertile, and 
never more so than at the present, and yet her most 
sacred cities and centres of population have faded to 
decay, and Egypt is ruled by foreign lords. For more 
than 2300 years there has been “no more a prince 
out of the land of Egypt.” 


3. PROPHECIES REGARDING TYRE 
FULFILLED 


Tyre was a great Phoenician city, which stood on an 
island in the Mediterranean Sea adjacent to the coast 
line of Phoenicia. In her glory, and in the days of Ezek- 
iel, she was the pride and mistress of the seas. Of her the 
prophet predicted: Thus saith the Lord God: Behold, 
I am against thee, O Tyre, and will cause many nations 
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to come up against thee, as the sea causeth his waves 
to come up. And they shall destroy the walls of Tyre, 
and break down her towers: I will also scrape her dust 
from her, and make her a bare rock. She shall be a place 
for the spreading of the nets in the midst of the sea; 
for I have spoken it, saith the Lord God. ... And I will 
make thee a bare rock: thou shalt be a place for the 
spreading of the nets; thou shalt be built no more; for I 
the Lord have spoken it.” (Ezek. 26: 3-5.14). After a siege 
of twelve or thirteen years, the inhabitants in part having 
passed out over the sea to Carthage and elsewhere, the 
city fell into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, 573 B. C. 
This scourge marked the beginning of the decline of 
Tyre, and steadily her glory faded, until for ages she 
has been, and now is, a place where the fisherman 
“spread their nets.” Only a humble, insignificant town 
now occupies the site where once proud Tyre stood. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS A FULFILLMENT 
OF PROPHECY 


For the past nineteen centuries, the history of the 
Hebrew race is a standing proof and literal fulfillment 
of the prediction of Moses respecting that people. He 
told them of their coming rebellion against the God of 
their fathers, and then threatened them with the judg- - 
ment that would ensue: “The Lord shall cause thee to 
be smitten before thine enemies. ... and thou shalt be 
tossed to and fro among all the kingdoms of the earth.” 
“The Lord shall bring a nation against thee from 
afar, from the end of the earth, as the eagle flieth; a 
nation whose tongue thou shall not understand; a nation 
of fierce countenance, etc.” The Romans were their 
conquerors, and are here described. Again, The Lord 
shall scatter thee among all peoples, from the one end 
of the earth even unto the other end of the earth, etc.” 
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Read on in Deut. 28:25, 49, 64; 28:37. For the past 
two thousand years, Israel has been scattered over the 
earth. Among the nations she has had, and now has, 
“no rest for the sole of her feet.” In every country of 
the world, the Jew is now found and ostracized “because 
he is a Jew.” Among the peoples of the earth today, 
he is an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word. He 
has been driven by edicts of kings, at some time in 
history, from every country on the Eastern continent, 
and is now a subject of unjust criticism and ostracism 
in every country of the world. For some reason he is 
the hated race. Even his features distinguish him among 
the other races of men, and, notwithstanding he may 
change his name, as he has often done, to get rid of the 
race odium, yet his peculiar type of features “find him 
out.” The prophet put it well when he said: “And 
among these nations shalt thou find no ease, and there 
shall be no rest for the sole of thy foot.” He has been 
banished and recalled and again banished. At the close 
of the war by Titus, they were sold and carried into 
Egypt by ships by the tens of thousands, so that the 
slave markets were glutted and no man would buy 
them.” They were banished from England by Edward 
I; from France by Charles II; from Prague by the queen 
of Bohemia; from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella; 
as many as Eight hundred thousand Jews were said to 
have been banished. See Newton on the Prophecies for 
further account. Read also Leviticus 26: 44ff concerning 
the Lord’s promise not to reject nor destroy them, etc. 
Israel’s lamp has never gone out amid “so many wars, 
battles, and sieges, after so many fires, famines, and 
pestilences, after so many rebellions, massacres, and per- 
secutions, after so many years of captivity, slavery, and 
misery, “for Jacob is yet among the nations, an “as- 
tonishment, a proverb, and a by-word,” the same un- 
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solved problem of the modern world as he was of the 
ancient, with very many thousands of his sons and 
daughters now settled in and about the sacred city of 
their fathers. Indeed, so marvelous is this predic- 
tion of Israel’s lawgiver and its fulfillments, that even 
to the very letter has it either been or is now being ful- 
filled in the strange history and varied life of this 
chosen people. There is nothing like it in the annals 
of any other peoples. It is a fact that even the modern 
writer and interpreter of this prophecy too often re- 
presents, or rather misrepresents, the Jews as the very 
synonym of avarice, usury, and hard-heartedness, and 
assigns that as a reason why he is an “astonishment, a 
proverb, and a by-word among the nations.” But be 
this as it may, yet by the historian, the statesman, the 
artist, and the theologian, he is a marked man. More 
remarkable still is this, when we recognize the fact that 
the great nations among whom Israel is scattered and 
despised go to the Jew for their Bible, and take one of 
the sons of this “hated race” and worship him as King 
of kings and Lord of lords, and hope for salvation alone 
through his mediation. 


The History of the Peoples Adjacent to Israel 
a Fulfillment of Prophecy 


The prophet Amos threatened Ammon, Moab, Phil- 
istia, and Edom. These countries were adjacent to 
Judea, and were in their highest prosperity when the 
prophet raised his voice against them, and at the same 
time threatened Israel with judgment. The complete 
ruin of Moab and Ammon was foretold by Zephaniah: 
“Surely Moab shall be as Sodom, and the children of 
Ammon as Gomorrah, a possession of nettles, and salt- 
pits, and a perpetual desolation.” (Zeph. 2:9) Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and Obadiah picture, in striking 
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language, the utter destruction of Edom. “And Edom 
shall become an astonishment. ... As in the overthrow 
of Sodom and Gomorrah and the neighbor cities thereof, 
saith the Lord, no man shall dwell there, etc.” (Jer. 
49:17-18; Obad. 1; Ezek. 25:35.) No man can pass 
over these countries named and, visit their ruined cities 
without being impressed with the fulfillment of these 
predictions. Where are the Amorites, the Sodomites, 
the Canaanites, and the Philistines? They are gone 
forever. The Moabites, too, have perished. Philistia 
‘is no more. Many of these cities were for ages com- 
mercial centres. Their peoples once dictated peace and 
war to their neighbors at will, but they have forever 
perished from among the nations, and their once proud 
cities, like the fabric of a, vison, scarcely have left a 
wreck behind them. 
Return of Jews from Babylon a Fulfillment of Prophecy 
The author of “The Monuments and the Old Testa- 
ments” has well stated God’s prophetic promise of his 
people’s return to their own country from Babylon under 
Cyrus, as follows: “The significance of the rise of Cyrus 
is vividly portrayed by the prophetic words to the exiles 
in Babylon. Words of comfort addressed to the exiles 
assure them (40:1, 2) that their punishment will soon 
cease. They shall return to their home-land, inhabit it, 
and rebuild their cities and restore the wasteplaces (44: 
26). This shall be accomplished by a deliverer who is 
already on his way to conquer. “Who hath raised up 
one from the east, whom he calleth in righteousness to 
his foot? He giveth nations before him and maketh 
him rule over kings; he giveth them as the dust to his 
sword, as the driven stubble to his bow. He pursueth 
them, and passeth on safely; even by a way that he had 
not gone with his feet. Who hath wrought and done 
it, calling the generations from the beginning? I, Jeho- 
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vah, the first, and with the last, I am he” (Isa. 41: 2-4) 
etc. Cyrus is distinctly designated as the agent of Je- 
hovah to conquer the nations. His mission was a pro- 
vidential one, and in no sense because he was a 
worshipper of Jehovah, for the sake of his servant Jacob. 
Cyrus inaugurated a policy of generosity toward his new 
subjects in Babylon and tried in every way to promote 
their welfare. As a wise statesman, a shrewd politician, 
and a kind-hearted ruler, he planned methods by which 
he could better the condition of his peoples. Babylon 
and all its precincts bore evidences of his spirit in their 
building and rededication of many shrines and temples. 
His own appeals to the gods, and his avowal of their 
support, reveal Cyrus as a polytheist of a pronounced 
type. It was not a matter of monotheism, of a possible 
Zoroastrianism, that called his attention to the Jews, but 
other reasons of no mean proportions. (1) In addition 
to the restoration and rehabilitation of captive and de- 
throned deities, he says (Cyl. 32): “All of their peoples 
I gathered together and restored to their dwelling pla- 
ces,” This definitely stated national policy gives us 
one reason for the royal proclamation (Ezra 1: 2-4) 
issued in favor of the Jews. (2) It is altogether probable 
that Cyrus caught up from some one in Babylonia, the 
mission which had been assigned him by the prophets. 
Read Isaiah 44:28 here. (3) Palestine had been a kind 
of buffer-state from time immemorial between south- 
western Asia and Egypt. To occupy and hold that 
strong fortress, Jerusalem was the first step toward the 
conquest of the rival power. If Cyrus could conserve 
that advantage by aiding the Jews to build and hold it, 
he would be setting up one battlement in the face of 
Egypt’s army. For one of his next strokes would be 
at the rival power on the Nile. 

Cyrus issued his proclamation authorizing the return 
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of the Jewish exiles in the first year of his sovereignty 
as king of Persia (Ezra 1:1), 583 B. C. For similar 
documents, read Ezra 1:2-4; 3:2-7; 5:13-16; 6:1-5). 
Cyrus had not overlooked anything that would contri- 
bute to the rapid reclamation of this western waste. The 
proclamation was of such scope as to include the Jews 
in any part of his realm. The citizens of the Empire 
were authorized, if they chose, to render assistance to 
the pilgrims of Palestine. How generally they responded 
to their royal edict is stated in Ezra 2. The pilgrimage 
of less than fifty thousand of the faithful to the land of 
their fathers relieved the administration of Cyrus from 
the presence, in any part of the realm, of a disturbing, 
dissatisfied Jewish element. It also populated and built 
up a section of his territory which had been overrun and 
devastated by successive armies of Assyria and Ba- 
bylonia. It likewise gave spirit to a people whose nation- 
al life had been almost entirely blotted out by a suc- 
cession of well-deserved chastisements and captivities. 
In this event many of the brightest and most hopeful 
utterances of the great prophets found their fruition. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Outline the lesson. 

2. What is meant by cumulative evidence? Cite instances. 

3. Define Prophecy. What is its main design? How different 
from mere coincidence or accident? 
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. Comment on the statement: There are limits to human 


foresight. 


. Mention the leading (a) Major prophets, (b) Minor pro- 


phets. Tell of their prophecies. 


; Distinguish between term “true prophet” and “false pro- 


phet.” 
List the characteristics of the prophet. 


. What, if any, is the difference between the predictive and 


the miraculous in prophecy? 


. Give illustrations in lesson as proof of prophecy. : 
. What can you say of the manner of prophetic inspiration? 
. What is meant when we say that prophecy is pervasive in 


the Old Testament? 


In what three striking ways does the prophetic character 
of Old Testament teaching appear? 


. Cite some recent archeological findings. What do they help 


to settle? 


. Tell of the fulfillment of prophecy concerning Nineveh and 


Babylon. . 


. What are the outstanding features of these prophecies? 
. Tell of Egypt’s natural features, culture and civilization, and 


of the prophecies concerning her 


. Enumerate the facts and steps in fulfillment of prophecy 


concerning Egypt. 


. Tell of prophecies concerning Tyre. 
. In what respects is the history of the Jews a fulfillment of 


prophecy? 


. Tell of the return of the Jews from Babylon. Show wherein 


it is a fulfillment of prophecy. 


. Mention the countries adjacent to Israel. Wherein is their 


history a fulfillment of prophecies? 


. Comment on the predictions of Isaiah respecting the rapidly 


approaching downfall of the kingdom of Israel and Syria. 


. Comment also on Isaiah’s prophecy of the failure of the 


powerful army of the Assyrian king, Sennacherib, in his 
siege of Jerusalem. 

What characteristics of Cyrus do you especially like? Why? 
Which two of his proclamations do you like best, and why? 


LESSON TWENTY-THREE 


OTHER PROPHECIES CONFIRMING THE 
TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY 


In the preceding lesson, we considered the fulfillment 
of prophecy concerning Nineveh and Babylon, Egypt 
and Tyre, the history of the Jews and the people adja- 
cent to Israel. In this lesson we shall consider a few 
other prophecies in both the Old and New Testaments, 
confirmatory of the truth of Christianity. It is a re- 
markable and undisputed fact that for many centuries 
before the time of Christ, it was foretold that a member 
of the small and rather insignificant Jewish nations 
should be a blessing to allymankind. This promise is 
recorded as having been made to Abraham, to Isaac, and 
to Jacob (Gen. 22:18; 26:4; 28:14). True enough it is 
that Christianity was founded by a Jew, and undoubtedly 
has been a blessing to the human race. At least a remark- 
able co-incidence! And the more we study the Old 
Testament, the clearer and fuller the statements become 
concerning this future Messiah, until at last, in the 
prophets, we find whole chapters referring to Him, all 
of which Christians assert were fulfilled in Christ. 


Messianic Prophecy 

The word “Messiah” is Hebrew; translated into 
Greek, it is “Christ,” and into English, it is “the anoint- 
ed One.” It was the custom to anoint prophets, priests 
and kings to their offices by the use of oil, physically 
symbolizing the more important necessary spiritual 
anointing for proper discharge of official duties in the 
theocracy. So this coming Leader of the Hebrews was to 
be as his name implied, the divinely anointed ONE. 
Christ was to be the fulfillment of Messianic prophecy. 
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There was a long series of prophetic utterances as inter+ 
preted by the New Testament writers; they included 
such matters as his birth of a virgin mother and of the 
seed of Abraham and Judah and David; the place of his 
birth and the time of his coming, and to fulfil the office of 
a prophet, a priest, and a king; that he should suffer, be 
put to death, and rise again; and that he should be the 
world’s Saviour (of Gentiles as well as of Jews) and es- 
tablish an unending kingdom of righteousness. Indeed, 
everything of importance in the life of Christ was made a 
subject of prophetic prediction. The composite portrait 
of the Messiah of the Old Testament as drawn by at 
least twenty-five different prophets and that of the 
Christ of the New Testament is very striking and one of 
the most remarkable things in human history. How can 
one read these Messianic predictions and fail to believe 
that there is a God whose plans and purposes for the fut- 
ure are based on a knowledge that is infinite? 

There are three methods of studying and interpreting 
Messianic prophecy: (1) The naturalistic, which denies 
that there is anything supernatural in prophecy; that the 
Old Testament contains no predictions; that the fore- 
shadowings and forecastings of some future events and 
the so-called “fulfillments” are only an accommodation 
of the language of the prophets to later events. (2) The 
theological, which emphasizes the supernatural element 
and looks upon the Messianic predictions as strong cred- 
entials provided by God to establish the Messiahship of 
Christ, and are so used in the New Testament. (3) The 
historical, which, mediating between these two, recog- 
nizes both a supernatural and a human element in proph- 
ecy, making less of the divine and more of the human 
element than the second method does; it finds in the con- 
flicting interpretations of predictive prophecy a proof 
of “ambiguity that warns against attaching too strong 
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apologetic value to this argument.” Both the theologi- 
cal and historical methods are held and represented re- 
spectively by eminent Church theologians of the older 
and the more modern method of treating the subject of 
prophecy. 

Isaiah’s Prophecy of:thé Lord’s Servant 


Among the prophecies respecting the Messiah and 
his work, the passage in Isaiah (52: 13-53) concerning 
the Servant of God is to say the least very remarkable, 
whether considered historically or doctrinally. It con- 
tains verses which cannot refer to the people as a body, 
or to the pious kernel of the nation. Of such a character 
is verse 6: “All we have gone astray; we have turned 
away every one to his own way; and the Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all.’ The prophecy has 
reference to one individual, and its close correspondence 
to the experience of Christ is notable. No one denies 
the antiquity of the passage (52: 13-53), even if it was 
not written by Israel. It does form a complete whole, 
closely connected together, not mixed up with any other 
subject. But in regard to its fulfillment, most of the 
details mentioned occurred within a few hours. The 
sufferings and triumphs of the Lord’s Servant are fore- 
told with equal confidence and clearness. It is the 
Christian doctrine concerning Christ’s death, and all this 
is found within fifteen verses of a writing many cen- 


turies older than the time of Christ. 
sa . . 
Psalm of Crucifixion 


In the twenty-second Psalm, called the Psalm of the 
Crucifixion, we have another most remarkable prophecy. 
It describes what can be regarded only as a crucifixion: 
“My God, my God, Why hast thou forsaken me?” etc. Of 
course, the decisive verse is, “They pierced my hands 
and my feet.” Even aside from this, the various suf- 
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ferings described cannot all be endured in any other 
form of death, such as stoning or beheading. The Psalm 
agrees with the death of Christ, both in its numerous 
details and in its whole scope and meaning. Of course, 
there are several slight objections, but on the whole, 
the agreement of the Psalm with the events attending 
the death and resurrection of Christ, as given in the 
Gospels, seems very remarkable, far too exact to be 
accidental. 
Concerning Divinity of Messiah 

There are also several prophecies in the Old Testament 
concerning the Divinity of the Messiah. The following 
are the most important: (1) “For unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given; and the government shall 
be upon his shoulders: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Primcecror peace.’ (isa, 9: 610221 :.9::1-2)-0 Here. isa 
plain statement of the Divinity of ONE who should be 
born a child. (2) “But thou, Bethlehem Ephrathah, 
which art little to be among the thousands of Judah, 
out of thee shall one come forth unto me that is to be a 
ruler in Israel; whose goings forth are from of old, from 
everlasting.” (Michah 5:2). This is a prophecy of the 
birth of ONE who had existed from everlasting thus 
showing the Pre-existence and apparent Divinity of 
the Messiah, who was to be born at Bethlehem, where, 
again, as a matter of fact, Christ actually was born. (3) 
“Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and against the 
man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts.” (Zech. 
13:7). Thus God speaks of the shepherd who was to 
be slain with the sword as equal with Himself, and yet 
at the same time Man; so no one but a Messiah who 
is both God and Man,-Fellow-God as well as fellow-man, 
can satisfy the language. While this prophecy, like so 
many others, ends with the conversion of the Gentiles, 
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the Lord Jehovah being recognized as King over all the 
earth. This seems to place the Messianic character be- 
yond dispute. 
Evidence Cumulative 

These are only a few instances. The nature of the 
evidence is cumulative. Messianic prophecies of some 
kind more or less distinct occur at intervals all through 
the Old Testament, from Moses to Malachi, meeting in 
Christ, compelling us to conclude that not man but God 
was the Omniscient Author of this otherwise inexpli- 
cable foresight down through the vicissitudes of our 
mortal history. In each detail of time and birth and 
life and death and resurrection and ascension, the bio- 
graphy of Jesus is a finished picture completing the 
outlines of beauty and glory penciled especially, by 
Moses and David and Isaiah and Daniel. All these form 
another strong argument in favor of Christianity. 


SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROPHECIES and 
THEIR FULFILLMENT 


Marvelous and striking as are the prophecies of the 
Old Testament and their fulfillment, nevertheless, the 
predictions of the New Testament are none the less 
so. Christ Jesus was a great prophet as well as the 
Saviour of the world. Of him said Moses: “The Lord 
thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me.” (Deut. 18:15). 
From the opening to the close of Christ’s ministry, his 
discourses are interspersed with predictions. These 
predictions were made to serve as a proof of his mission, 
when the things predicted would come to pass. Said 
the Master: “Now I tell you before it come to pass, 
that when it is come to pass, ye may believe, that I 
am he.” (John 13:19). He predicted his “suffering”, 
his “death,” and his “resurrection.” From the heights 
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of Olivet he looked down upon the doomed city and 
contemplated its sad fate, and said of the temple, “The 
days will come in which there shall not be left here one 
stone upon another that shall not be thrown down.” “And 
Jerusalem shall be trodden down until the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled.’ No prophecy more terrific 
is found in the Word of God than those recorded in 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as the express utterances 
of our blessed Lord against the Jews, Jerusalem, and 
their temple; and the person, informed of the destruc- 
tion of the sacred city and the nation by the Romans 
and all the subsequent history of that city and its people, 
knows that those utterances are to the letter fulfilled. 
From the destruction of Jerusalem in A. D. 70 to the 
present time, “Jerusalem has been trodden down of the 
Gentiles, and the Jews have been scattered to the ends 
of the earth.” ‘“Famines,” “pestilences,” “earthquakes,” 
and “wars and rumors of wars” were the current history 
of events. In the temple stood the statue of Caligula, 
“where it ought not.” “Nation rose against nation,” 
“kingdom against kingdom,” and the world was a whirl- 
pool in the clash of arms and civil commotions. Nothing 
equal to it can be found in the annals of nations, on 
point of famine, cruelty, and death. Mothers ate their 
own children, and suicide was the order of the day 
to escape a more wretched death by falling into the 
hands of the conquering foe. Said the Son of man: 
“For then shall be great tribulation, such as hath not 
been from the beginning of the world until now, no, 
nor ever shall be.” More than a million perished in the 
siege, while tens of thousands were sold into slavery. 
The darkest pictures in human history are the horrors 
of this siege, described by Josephus, who was an eye-wit- 
ness. Notwithstanding Titus implored the Jews to save 
their city by submitting to his conquering host, yet they 
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scorned his mercy and proffered clemency. Contrary 
to the orders of the conqueror, a firebrand was hurled 
into the temple, and then, by command of Titus, the 
city was razed to the ground, and its sad history in each 
passing hour since has been but the fufillment of the 
Galileean’s prophecies. 


Prophecy Concerning the “Man of Sin” fulfilled. 


The predictions of Paul concerning the “man of 
sin,” (2 Thes. 2:1-12) and John, in Revelation, of the 
“beast with ten horns and seven heads,” (Rev. 13: 1-9), 
are just as graphic as those already noted. Doubtless, 
Paul and John being familiar with the book of Daniel, 
drew somewhat from his vivid imagery. That a great 
apostacy has taken place in the Church of Christ is a 
matter of history. The facts and the history of the 
Inquisition under the papacy are evidences of the apo- 
stacy, and not only point to the ten-horned beast, but 
to the “man of sin” as well. Read Newton on the 
Prophecies, pp. 406 ff. 


Prophecy Concerning the Destruction of Jerusalem. 


Jesus himself foretold the coming destruction of Je- 
rusalem. This fact is proved by the testimony of the 
first three Evangelists. A wise man might have judged 
that a desperate conflict was likely to take place be- 
tween the Romans and the Jews, but who could have 
predicted with any assurance that both city and temple 
would be destroyed or reduced to ruin? Perhaps with 
this prediction, one should connect the prophecy that 
the vineyard would be given out to other husbandmen 
in order that the treasure of God’s best gifts might pass 
into the custody of the Gentiles. There is no doubt 
but that the Fountain-head of Christianity looked for- 
ward to the death of Judaism and to the birth of Christ- 
endom. 
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Concerning the Spread of the Gospel 


There were also general predictions concerning the 
perpetuity, extension, and transforming influence of the 
Gospel. When one compares the circumstances under 
which they were uttered with the subsequent history 
of Christianity down to the present hour, we surely have 
a knowledge very much more than human. The words 
of Jesus to Peter, “On this rock I build my Church, and 
the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it,” are a 
declaration, that, on the basis of belief in him as the Son 
of God, a community was arising which no power could 
destroy. When we think of the Christian Church, — of 
its advancing from obscure beginnings to victory over 
Judaic and Pagan opposition to its present commanding 
position in the world, who, not possessed of a discern- 
ment more than human, could have foreseen then that 
such an effect was to follow? So that more impressive 
than the prediction of any single event is the foreknowl- 
edge Jesus had of the spread of the Gospel and of the 
victory of his kingdom. It was to grow like the mustard- 
seed, and to spread its influence far and wide. 


Concerning the Second Coming of Christ 


Many of the early Christians thought the second 
coming of Christ would take place in their life time. 
Today we have three interpretations among Christians 
who are equally devout and equally anxious to interpret 
rightly the mind of the Spirit as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. First, the Premillenarians. Those in this group 
believe that Christ will return in bodily form and, bind- 
ing Satan in chains, will establish here on the earth a 
visible kingdom out of the entire body of resurrected 
saints, over which he will reign a thousand years. Sec- 
ond, the Post-millenarians. These latter believe that 
the millennium will precede the second coming of Christ 
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and will consist of a long extended period of progress 
and prosperity, at the termination of which Christ will 
come in visible bodily form and that his coming will 
be the signal for the resurrection of the dead, which will 
be followed by the general and final judgment of all 
men. Premillenarians interpret as definite, exact, and 
literal many references to Christ’s second coming which 
post-millenarians interpret figuratively and metaphor- 
ically. Between these two views the Church has long 
been divided. Third, a large group or number of Chris- 
tians today who do not believe that there will be any 
definite visible bodily return of Christ, nor that there 
will be any resurrection of the dead bodies of men nor 
any general judgment of men other than that which 
takes place when each man dies and presents himself 
in the spirit before the judgment seat of Christ to give 
an account of the deeds done in the body. It is our 
purpose simply to mention these interpretations and not 
to give reasons for or against any of them. 


The Moral Significance of Prophecy 


Prophets were men, preachers of righteousness, who 
were characterized (1) by a passion for righteousness, 
(2) by a prophetic optimism and (3) by a prophetic 
catholicity which recognized that their moral and spirit- 
ual blessings were designed for all mankind. Even a 
casual study of the Hebrew prophets will reveal many 
passages that burn with a passion for righteousness en- 
kindling fire in others, and that glow with a heaven-born 
optimism, and with a breadth of view that reveals Jeho- 
vah as the God of the whole world and not simply of 
the selfish, bigoted and exclusive Jews. The prophets 
saw (1) that the nation’s true vocation was to carry the 
knowledge of the one true spiritual God and his ethical 
laws to all the nations of the earth, and (2) that another 
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dispensation must come before that high calling could 
be realized — before the nation should be lead forth 
upon its larger world-wide mission of blessing to the 
whole race of men through a coming ideal person who 
should be at once a prophet, priest, and king — the 
Messiah. Hence it was that God, being in such prophets 
as Isaiah, Hosea, Micah, spoke through them. All the 
prophets of Israel were the forerunners of the divine- 
human Christ, the greatest of all the prophets as an 
interpreter of God, and prepared the way for him. While 
the Jews themselves as a race still reject their greatest 
prophet, they are increasingly acknowledging the debt 
which they owe to him, as evidenced by the following 
memorable words of Benjamin Disraeli, a son of Abra- 
ham, frequently finding reinforcement today in words 
uttered by devout Jews. 

“The pupil of Moses may ell ask himself whether 
all the princes of the house of David have done so much 
for the Jews as that prince who was crucified on Cal- 
vary. Had it not been for him the Jews would have 
been comparatively unknown, or known only as a high 
oriental caste which had lost its country. Has he not 
made their history the most famous history in the world? 
Has not he hung up their laws in every temple? Has 
not he avenged the victims of Titus and conquered the 
Caesars? What success did they anticipate from their 
Messiah? The wildest dreams of their rabbis have been 
far exceeded by Jesus Christ.” 

And Rabbi S. S. Wise has recently declared that 
Jewry must accept the Nazarene Prophet as a great 
Jewish teacher and indorse his ethical code; that the 
hour has come for Jewry to place Jesus where he be- 
longs in the great Jewish tradition; that there is indeed 
gratifying promises of the early fulfillment of prophecy. 
It has been written: 
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Now is the time approaching, 
By prophets long foretold, 
When all shall dwell together, 
One shepherd and one fold. 
Now Jew and Gentile, meeting 
From many a distant shore, 

Around one altar kneeling, 
One common Lord adore. 

It might be well to remember that all prophecies are 
uttered in the tone of absolute confidence which belongs 
to an assured insight. Prophecy is the penetrating glance 
into the future of one to whom the counsels of Omni- 
science have been supernaturally revealed. And a true 
prophet predicts events which human foresight could 
not anticipate; the truth he pours forth from a soul 
exalted is an immediate perception or intuition, not 
something reasoned out; he declares the counsels and 
will of the Most High; he utters the word of God. 


The Five Sure Marks of Hypercriticism. 


Perhaps, before closing this lesson, we should say 
something concerning the attitude of hypercriticism; at 
least should mention some of its marks. Five of them 
are: (1) That it denies to Moses the authority of the 
Pentateuch; (2) That it considers the Jewish institutions 
not, as in Scripture, communications from Jehovah in 
the wilderness, but as natural developments in Canaan; 
(3) That the Holy Spirit could not give inerrant reve- 
lations to man; (4) That it describes the apostolic Pen- 
tecostal witnesses as “frenzied” and “unintelligible” 
babblers; and (5) That the Bible is not a Revelation, but 
a literature, and its prophets are not inspired by the 
Holy Ghost but writing under the mere impulses of hu- 
man genius. By such views, Ingersoll, less than a half 
century ago, startled and shocked the Christian world. 
Toward him, then, hypercriticism is making its boasted 
progress. Its end or aim is to eliminate the superna- 
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tural. To hypercritics, the Hebrew prophets have no 
more inspiration than Homer and Plato and Virgil and 
Cicero and Dante and Milton, but to the Christian be- 
liever, the prophets were called by Jehovah to declare 
the words of Jehovah in his name respecting the future 
of cities, kingdoms, nations, empires, races. To the gen- 
uine Christian prophecies like stars shine in every book 
of the Old Testament, and the New Testament. The 
New Testament concludes the scheme begun in the Old 
Testament. By their fulfillment prophecies are to verify a 
Redemption, predestined from eternity, to offer man 
remission of sin through faith in the blood of Jesus, his 
Brother and Incarnate God, and by the power of the 
Holy Spirit promised to abide in the Church for the 
salvation of the world. Beyond time are revealed resur- 
rection and judgment and heaven. The supernatural 
God in redemption harmonizes with himself in creation 
and providence. On the prophets Jesus founded his 
Messiahship. He fulfilled the prophets, quoted the pro- 
phets and sanctioned them. Hypercriticism is a proba- 
bility, and urges all that infidelity can desire, while 
Christianity is a certainty, and urges all that Christian 
faith can desire. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Outline the lesson. 

. Mention half dozen prophecies to the effect that the Jewish 
nation should be a blessing to mankind. 

. Who was the Fountain Head of Christianity? Summarize 
the facts of his life and work. 

. Why is it true that the more we study the Old Testament 
the clearer and fuller becomes the statements regarding the 
future Messiah? 

5. What is meant by the Messianic prophecies? What are 
their chief features? 

6. Comment on the prophecies respecting the Messiah and his 

work in Isaiah 52: 13-53. 
7. Tell of the Psalm of the Crucifixion. Point out its close 
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agreement throughout with the Gospel account. 
How do these two prophecies—the Lord’s Servant and the 
Psalm of crucifixion—confirm the truth of Christianity? 


. Evaluate the three Jewish prophecies concerning the Divin- 


ity of the Messiah. 


. Are there involved in the Divinity of the Messiah some hints 


as to the Doctrine of the Trinity? ‘If so, point them out. 
If these prophecies refer to Christ, why are they not 
plainer? How answer this objection? 


. Does the cumulative nature of the evidence have any value? 


If so, what? 


. Tell of Christ Jesus as a prophet. List his prophetic utter- 


ances. 


. Give the testimony of the three Evangelists respecting the 


coming destruction of Jerusalem as foretold by Jesus. 


. What evidences do we have setting forth the foreknowledge 


Jesus had of the spread of the Gospel and of the victory 
of his kingdom? 


. Comment on the words of Jesus to Peter: “On this rock 


I will build my church and the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it? 


. What is hypercriticism? Its five sure marks? 
. What are the criteria of the real prophet? : 
. Comment on the statement: Jesus is not only the Founder 


of Christianity, but also its ideal and continual inspiration. 
Write a 300 word paragraph of your estimate of prophecy. 


LESSON TWENTY-FOUR 


HOW THE EVIDENCE FROM CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY CONFIRMS THE TRUTH 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


In a preceding lesson we endeavored to show how 
the character of the Christ as gathered from the New 
Testament confirms the truth of Christianity from the 
standpoint (1) of the admitted exellence of his teaching 
and the sinlessness of his character, and (2) from his 
claim to be superhuman, declaring himself the Ruler, 
Redeemer, and final Judge of the world, and (3) from 
his claim to be Divine, declaring his Equality, Unity, 
and Pre-existence with God; and that, therefore, Christ 
cannot have been merely a good man; He was either 
God, as He claimed to be, or else a bad man, for making 
such claims. This latter view, however, is fully dis- 
proved by the sinlessness of His moral character. In 
the character of Jesus centres the argument of Christi- 
anity. The Incarnation is the characteristic truth of 
Christianity. My reason trusts Jesus and hence believes 
His Bible. 

In this lesson we are to consider how Christian his- 
tory, which seems to have been foreknown to the Auth- 
or of Christianity, forms another strong argument in 
its favor. The Christian religion originated, spread over, 
and finally conquered the civilized world in an historical 
age. How account for this fact? The best test of any 
religion is its workableness. The question is whether 
as a moral and religious movement Christianity is a 
really practicable, workable religion? Is its workable- 
ness due to a divine power inherent in it or to natural 
causes? 

It is our purpose to consider the action of Christian- 
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ity in history as a Divine force working toward a divine 
end. All students of Christian history will agree that the 
success of Christianity is relative to four tasks: (1) To 
the opposition needing to be overcome. The whole moral 
weight of the world with its tremendous pull away from 
God must be overcome. The human heart and will 
were set as flint againt it. (2) Relative to the programme 
proposed by Christianity itself; its progress was to be 
gradual; first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear. (3) To the spiritual laws which control its 
action upon men and society. Spiritual processes are 
inward and vital — not so rapid as the mechanical. 
Christianity respects individuality, personality, freedom. 
Hence the “everlasting importunity” of his patience and 
love. (4) Relative to the end to be accomplished — the 
kingdom of God, perfect men in a perfect society, where- 
in love has become the supreme law of action here and 
in heaven or in both. Christ’s power to mold personal- 
ities is (a) to change men, to give them new minds and 
hearts toward God — to make bad men good, and (b) to 
make such changed men agents of redemption with an 
ideal and mission altogether his. Christ proclaimed a 
new type of Christian character and is making it suc- 
cessful today among many races and all classes and in 
many climates. Christianity has existed in harmony 
with any and all forms of government; it is the religion 
and ethics of man as man and not of any race of people. 
Its principles are capable of most varied application. It 
produces beautiful symmetry of character as well as 
universality of ideals, and its course in history has been 
that of constant and progressive achievements so dif- 
ferent from all the ethnic faiths. The chief reason for 
its success, as distinct from other religions, is that 
Christianity represents the divine initiative in salvation, 
namely, God seeking men as well as man seeking God. 
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The two chief factors are: (a) The revelation of God 
in Christ, and (b) The power of God — unto salvation. 
Theism alone is insufficient. God must be personalized 
in Christ. Only a person can reveal a person. The 
law was given, but grace and truth came (John. 1:17). 
Then, Power is the great reinforcement of a feeble will. 
The Gospel is energy, dynamite, the power of God unto 
salvation. 

It has been well said that there are two fruitful ways 
of looking at Christ’s action in history. One is to con- 
fine attention to his achievements in individuals and 
society—counting the deeds of Christ, the gesta Christi. 
The other considers not these many achievements so 
much as his one great achievement in taking and keeping 
hold of the world — counting the one great deed, the 
gestum Christi. The plea we are now urging for the 
truth of Christianity is based upon what Christianity 
is now accomplishing rather than on what it has done or 
on what it may do. 

Look, first, at the human side of Christ’s achieve- 
ments in history. Think of the changes in the condition 
of the child, woman, and the slave. The Roman father’s 
power over the child was so absolute that he could 
expose, scourge, mutilate, marry, divorce, sell as slave, 
or kill his own child according to law; indeed, Roman 
fathers often slew their own sons and daughters. The 
status of woman under Roman law was that she was the 
property of her husband, a chattel rather than a person, 
Indeed, in even non-Christian lands, woman is the abid- 
ing martyr of the social order. And slavery was re- 
cognized as a normal and proper thing in the social order 
everywhere in the ancient world. Ancient civilization 
was rotten at the core; it had a hideous moral disease. 
There are three ways of showing Christ’s supremacy: 
(1) One is to show that both the spirit and letter of the 
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New Testament are opposed to all evils implied above; 
(2) To show that no other force existed which could cope 
with these evils. Stoicism often recognized and con- 
demned but could introduce no regenerating force into 
society ; (3) To show that Chfistian influences leavened 
society and actually shaped legislation in the direction 
of reform. Lecky awards to the Christian religion the 
crown of pre-eminence as the new regenerating force of 
the world. 
Christ has given to the world the correct ideal of charity. 
Among the ancients, gifts had regard to the giver. 
They were a means to a self-regarding end instead of a 
self-forgetting love for others,? which is the essence of 
Christianity. The poor and outcast became the chief 
treasures of the Church in the great cities. Hospitals 
and other similar institutions multiplied. Christianity 
carries with it its own principle of regeneration and 
correction as to indiscriminate and unwise charity, et 
cetera. 


Regeneration Christ’s Great Present Act 


The present action of Christ upon men and society is 
best described by the word REGENERATION. This 
is Christ’s great present act. Today, as never before, in 
spite of political discontent and industrial unrest, the 
moral ideal is in high favor, so conceded by almost all 
schools of thoughts, Christian and non-Christian, ag- 
nostic and theistic. It asserts itself in literature and ~ 
in current demand for readjustments in industrial, po- 
litical, and social worlds. This new moral discontent 
is due to the new conception of the worth of the indi- 
vidual which has taken possession of the consicousness 
of the western world. The individual was nothing, the 
state was everything in ancient civilization. Not so 


1Lecky: History of European Morals. 
2Ulhorn: Christian Charity in the Ancient Church, pp71-72. 
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today; the worth of the individual is gradually trans- 
forming our ideals in political and economic and reli- 
gious life. The three great watchwords of current en- 
deavor — Liberty, Equality, Fraternity — our ideas to- 
day, were ideas entirely foreign to the ancient world. 
Nash puts it thus: “The right of every man to count as 
one, and the right of no man to count as more than 
one.”’? In other words, the man at the bottom is still 
a man, and the man at the top is no more than a man. 

This idea of the worth of humanity as such has cre- 
ated the other conviction, namely, that society is capable 
of development toward a perfect ideal, that it is possible 
for men to live together in unity as brothers, free and 
equal. The modern missionary in his efforts to uplift 
the downmost man has arisen out of this conviction; 
he goes to the ends of the earth in his redemptive min- 
istry to save the lowest and vilest. Yes, Jesus Christ 
is the author of the moral discontent; it exists on the 
largest scale only where his influence is felt. It appears 
even more clearly as we study the Christianity of Christ 
and the early churches. 

Christ’s Doctrine of God Suggests the Answer. The 
Father of Christ, the eternal Son of God, had a will to- 
ward the world, which was the salvation of all men. 
“He willeth that none should perish.” The Greeks 
thought of God as a contemplative Being, who had pow- 
er of thought but little energy of will. But the God of the 
Bible is unique in character, infinitely wise, just, and 
holy, and possessed of an utter abhorence of evil, and 
“that will by no means clear the guilty,” yet “keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgres- 
sion and sin.” (Ex. 34:7). Surely, this exalted God of the 
Bible is in strict accord with man’s highest conception of 
the divine Being and his saving love for all. No truly well 


3Nash: Genesis of the Social Consience, ppé3ff. = 
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informed critic has found fault with the Holy Scriptures 
on the ground of the character of its God. Jesus Christ, 
the God-man, the self-revelation of God, in the life he 
lived on earth, set forth in true light God manifest, as 
He (GOD) is revealed in the Bible. In Him men saw, 
and now see the real God of revelation and salvation. 
Jesus appealed to Moses and the prophets as witnesses 
of his Godhood, and put his life before the world as the 
evidence that he, in all repsects, measured up to what the 
scriptures recorded respecting the infinite and Holy 
ONE. In the incarnation, we have a God with initiative, 
a God willing and anxious to save, a God who thus 
magnified the value of the individual soul and gave to 
the world a wholly new view of the worth of man. In 
it lie the roots of the modern moral discontent. 
Christ’s Doctrine of Sin was also New. It is found 
only in Judaism in any similiar form. When men saw 
sin in the white light of the holiness of God, sin became a 
much more heinous thing. The sad Eden story, the bad 
life of Cain and the wicked career of primitive man are 
pathetically recorded in the solemn and warning words, 
“The Lord saw that the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually.’ “And the 
LORD , My Spirit shall not strive with man forever.” 
(Gen.6:5; 6:3) In this clear, straight, declarative style, 
the sacred writers continue to record their inspired com- 
munications to the close of the sacred record. Not one 
word of palliation is found in the holy Book for man’s 
bad and unworthy life; but there is a constant stream of 
utterances setting forth his depraved and wicked life; 
no one exception is recorded in the Scripture of the 
whole family of the race, but the Christ. “For all have 
sinned, and fall short of the glory of God.” (Rom.3:23). 
The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
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wicked.” (Jer.17:9). “There is none righteous, no, not 
one; there is none that understandeth, there is none that 
seeketh after God; they have all turned aside, they are 
together become unprofitable; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not so much as one; there is no fear of God 
before their eyes.” (Rom.3:10-12,18), “The heart of the 
sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in-their heart.” 
(Eccl.9:3). Thus the divine Word, like a mighty, rush- 
ing river, from the beginning to the close of its pages, 
pours its accusations against man as a race, and as an 
individual as well, that he is “evil, and only evil con- 
tinually.” The history of man confirms the Bible account 
of his character. The history of war and blood, as it has 
played its role among the tribes, nations, and families of 
man, is but a record of human sin. The prisons, the exe- 
cutioner’s block, et cetera, are a direct witness to the 
truth of the charges of evil against him recorded in the 
holy Book. The sin of the world has been the theme of 
the historian and the sorrow of the moralist in all ages. 

Man is conscious of sin and guilt. Modern wars, 
mob violence, drunkenness, fraud, and the low brothels 
of vice, tolerated by the most enlightened Christian 
nations, together with secret and open sins of the mass- 
es, both in public and private life today, are a striking 
commentary of the truth of these Scriptures. Man is 
made or capacitated to know the truth—divine truth as 
well as human (all God’s truth). In this life he is rec- 
ognized in the Word of God, and given the assurance 
by the Lord himself that “he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God.” On this conscious knowledge of 
the believer Jesus was willing to rest his case. There is 
nothing a man knows so well as the life he lives—wheth- 
er worthy or unworthy. He is conscious of the inward 
impulses of his nature and of his liability to be attract- 
ed by and yield to forbidden wickedness. This con- 
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sciousness of Sin, although perhaps not equally well un- 
derstood, has kept pace with the ages, and is as broad 
as the family of mankind. He who thoroughly studies 
the pages of the Bible is conscious that his sins are not 
concealed from the mind of its Author. The Bible teach- 
es not only that man is a sinner, but also that he is per- 
sonally guilty before God on account of his sins. Here, 
again, man’s consciousness comes in as a witness to the 
truth of the Word. The altars and the sacrifices of the 
ages are but the evidence and the acknowledgment of 
the soul’s wail and bitter sorrow for conscious guilt. But 
the Bible offers pardon and peace to man; it tells him 
how he may get rid of his sins and secure pardon for 
them , and gives him the assurance that he shall come 
into possession of knowledge of pardoned sin and peace 
with God. “We know that we have passed out of death 
into life” (1John 3:14). Discontent, the need of a better 
social order and the need of redemption, are the corollar- 
ies of the teaching of the Word concerning sin. The doc- 
trine of the Fall of man has kept alive the idea that man 
was made in God’s image. Lecky thinks that the doc- 
trine of sin was central in the regenerating power of 
the Gospel in Europe.* 

A new spiritual society was organized which saved 
individuals entered, called the Church, as the seedplot 
of the new ideas. In it, all classes—rich and poor, bond 
and free, patrician and plebian, Greek, Roman, Jew, Bar- 
barian,—sat together equal before God, heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Christ. Direct approach to God in wor- 
ship, liberty, equality, fraternity found concrete express- 
ion in all the little spiritual democracies which sprang 
up all around the Mediterranean in the first century of 
our era. In them lay the germs of most of the great con- 
ceptions which enrich the political and economic think- 


4Lecky: History of Huropean Morals, Vol. II, pp8ff. 
5Roop, H. U: Christian Ethics, chap. on the Church. 
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ing of today. For example, that society owes each man 
an opportunity, that individuality should be respected 
In short, Christ’s parable of the talents is the ideal of in- 
dustrial society ; every man according to his ability in ef- 
fort and opportunity; every man also according to the 
faithfulness in reward. This is the goal of economic 
thinking today, and it is simply the law of the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ transferred to the economic sphere, 
showing that all life is spiritual. 

Christ has never been left without witnesses. Through- 
out the ages a body of peope called by his name have 
kept alive the fires on the altar of a spiritual religion. 
Such heretical sects as the Montanists, the Novatians, 
the Donatists, the Albigenses, the Waldensians, and oth- 
ers, with greater or less clearness, stood for the origin- 
al spiritual ideal of the Gospel, namely, the worth of the 
soul, its salvation through Christ, the necessary outcome 
in a holy character and a purified society. Monasticism 
stood for the principle that the soul has rights as against 
the ecclesiasticism and the state. Luther, the monk, 
brought out into the world again the old view,—yjusti- 
fication by faith, the great value of the soul, the ener- 
getic action of God in Christ to save. “Civic and relig- 
ious freedom, a new moral crusade, a new sense of stew- 
ardship, the “white man’s burden,” the call to educate 
and to worldwide evangelization, the rise of the new i- 
deal of humanity in the Puritan Revolution in England 
and in the American Commonwealth,—these all follow 
in due time. The Pagan ideal of society has at last been 
cast off; the worth of man as man is recognized; the 
state and the Church were made for man and not vice 
versa. 

Society must be reorganized in the interests of hu- 
manity. History itself moves and progresses. The pull 
of Christ’s mighty leadership is felt today throughout the 
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whole world. All classes of people seek to exalt the 
character of the Christ and maintain that Jesus is 
the hope of the world. Jesus Christ is the Bible’s su- 
preme credential — the holiest and divinest truth in 
all the Bible; His divine-hyman personality in flesh 
and blood is gloriously enshrined in its books. His 
nineteen centuries of achievement in the world have 
proved Him to be the greatest and divinest Christ, the 
very revelation of the love and power of God for the 
salvation of the world. As He was the incarnation of 
God so are his followers to incarnate Him in living and 
exhibiting the Christian life and character. Our lives and 
our deeds are arguments that cannot be doubted or de- 
nied. The divine-human Christ, by whom, in whom, 
and through whom God is revealed as LOVE incarnate, 
exemplified by his words, works and character the re- 
ligion of love, service and sacrifice. 

Today scientific men know that nature must finally 
be set forth in terms of Christ; that the struggle for the 
life of others must be recognized. The devout scientist 
travels through nature to a personal God, whose power 
alone can explain the laws of nature. Whether we study 
nature through the telescope or through the microscope, 
we are driven to the conclusion that nature is unexplic- 
able without a personal God; and further, we are fur- 
nished much proof as to the essential character of God 
as revealed through Christ. Such modern poets as 
Lowell, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning came under 
His sway and glorified Him as the highest hope of man. 
Even philosophy in certain of its recent idealistic forms is 
more and more tending to crown Him as the supreme 
revelation of the total significance of the world. To 
Evangelical Christians Christ represents God’s action 
in history ; He is the Creator of the saints of all ages, the 


6Nash;: Genesis of the Social Conscience) 
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Redeemer and the Regenerator of the individual life. 
One has well said that the regeneration of the individual 
is the true genesis of the social conscience; his first 
coming had but one logical outcome, namely, his con- 
stant and continued coming in moral and spiritual power, 
and that his constant and continued coming now can 
but issue in his second coming in due time. 

In part today, Christ’s divine work is the foreign 
missionary enterprise, and hence constitutes a strong 
argument. Missions contains the essence of Christi- 
anity, its true interpretation. The great task of the 
missionary movement Jesus has vitalized and made 
to grow. His final command is: “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
Through Paul, the Gospel reached Rome, the spiritual 
heart of mankind, and thus potentially the Gospel had 
reached the world. The divinely implanted motive in 
introducing the spiritual and regenerating forces 
throughout the world is the love of Christ, created and 
sustained by him. The need is created through sin and 
its dire consequences, and Christ himself is the only 
hope for the sinner. The method of propagating the mis- 
sionary enterprise has been summed in one word by 
Christ himself: “I am your King.” This with all it 
implies of the cross and the ethical teaching is the Gos- 
pel, which has conquered from the beginning. The 
missionary impulse is the inevitable fruit of the new 
birth—the direct relation of every believing soul with 
God and witnessing for him. The Moravians, those 
marvels of missionary zeal and consecration, have three 
significant mottoes: ‘Every believer’s work is witness- 
ing for God; every believer's home is where he can do 
the most good; every believer’s cross is selfdenial for the 
Master’s sake.”" 

The ideal missionary must have four passions: “First 
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a passion for truth; second, a passion for Christ; third 
a passion for the souls of men; and fourth, a passion foz 
self-sacrifice. And I may say that the history of mis- 
sions in the last century has shown not one nor fifty nor 
one hundred, but thousands of men and women that have 
filled out the grand ideal of the mission service in the 
mission life.’’8 

Now, this missionary impulse with its high ideal and 
love-inspiring motive has called out many of the choi- 
cest spirits in all history,—such as Paul and Augustine, 
and Columba, and Boniface, Ziegenbalg, and Carey, and 
Judson, and Duff, and Morrison of China, and Living- 
stone and Mackay of Uganda, and a great host of others. 
All those noble spirits stand upon a moral eminence 
which the world gladly recognizes today and will recog- 
nize throughout all time. These men have given new 
literature to many heathen peoples. One of their her- 
culean tasks has been the translation of the Bible into 
more than four hundred languages now in circulation. 
About three million three hundred thousand Bibles or 
parts of Bibles are distributed annually on mission fields. 
Everywhere missions have been the mother of educa- 
tion. Wherever missionaries have gone a new interest in 
Education and Christianity has been aroused. Medical 
missions and other forms of philanthropic effort always 
attend the missionary enterprise. Many orphanages, 
hospitals, institutions for the care of unfortunate child- 
widows and others in India and elswhere mark the 
growth of the missionary life. Indeed, civilization, in all 
its higher forms, is the real fruit of Christianity. 

The commercial value of missions is incalculable. 
The missionary is considered the best friend of the man- 
ufacturer. “He who creates a demand for shirts, trou- 
sers, and tools is an advance agent of the manufacturer 
of cotton goods and of furniture of various kinds.” 
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The modern missionary movement is a little more 
than a century old and practically covers the earth in 
its operations. It employs 13,371 missionaries; 69,670 
native workers; there are 24,337 places of worship; 
23,527 elementary schools; 960 institutions for higher 
education ; 553 hospitals and dispensaries; 147 publishing 
houses, and 2,219,291 professing Christians.” (Encyclo- 
pedia of Missions, 2d ed., Appendix V). The annual 
contributions of all Protestant Christians to foreign mis- 
sions are about $17,000,000,000, not including founda- 
tions laid, adherents won, influence gained, and the 
good seed sown into the social masses in foreign lands. 
A wonderful advance is now on. Christianity has more 
than doubled since the beginning of the present century, 
and has gained nearly three times as many during the 
past ninety years as it did during the first fifteen hun- 
dred years. (Read Gulick, Growth of the Kingdom of 
God, for inspiration). Not much has been said, and yet 
perhaps sufficient to indicate the fresh energy and divine 
motive of Christian Missions and fine future possibilities. 
It has been well said that the missionary enterprise is 
the monumental evidence today before the eyes of all 
men that Christianity so far from being a spent force, 
seems rather to be girding itself for its supreme effort 
in regenerating the world in Christ’s image. 

References for Further Study. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Write a 300 word summary of the lesson. 


How does the character of Christ confirm the truth of 
Christianity ? 


-. How do the teachings of Christ confirm it? What objec- 


tions have been made? 


. What is meant by Christian History? How did the Chris- 


tian religion originate, advance and conquer? 

What is the best test of a religion? Do you think Chris- 
tianity meets the test? Why? How? 

What are the four tasks to which Christianity is related? 


. Tell of Christ’s power to mould personalities. 
. Why does not evolution explain the success of Christianity? 


. In what respect is Christianity’s power of recovery from 
within? 
. Tell of the universality of the Christian ideals. 


. What is a symmetrical Christian character? 
. Cite evidences of the progressive nature of Christianity. 
. Comment on: Christianity is God, seeking man, while in 


other faiths man is seeking God. 


. Discriminate Christianity as a Revelation and as an Energy. 
. What is the meaning of God personalized in Christ? 

. Why is theism alone insufficient? 

. Distinguish between Gesta Christi and Gestum Christi. Why 


are these two fruitful ways of looking at Christ’s action in 
history? 


. Compare the status of children, women and slaves under Ro- 


man law and under Christianity. 


. What are the three ways of showing Christ’s supremacy? 


26. 
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. Tell of the legislation of Constantine and of Justinian. 
. Tell of the heathen liberalitas vs. Christian Charitas. 
. Why has Christian charity too often been indiscriminate 


and unwise? What should guide in charity? 


. Why is regeneration the outstanding deed of Christ? What 


are its implications? 


. What are the tokens of this process in society today? 


Whence the moral discontent of our day? Comment on it. 
In what respects were the ideas of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity foreign to the ancient world? 


. Why are they considered the watchwords of current en- 


deavor today? 


. The man at the bottom is still a man, and the man at the 


top is no more than a man. Explain this statement. 


. What is the relation of the worth of an individual to the 


other conviction that it is possible for men to live together 
as brothers, free and equal? 


. What are the implications in the term—modern missionary? 
. Moral discontent exists on a large scale only where Christ’s 


influence is felt. Explain. 


. Explain the Old Testament doctrine of God, Christ’s doc- 


trine of God; the Greeks thought of God. 


. What is Christ’s doctrine of sin? What is your conception 


of sin? 


. In what sense is the Church the seedplot of new ideas? 
. What are our new teachings in political economy? 
. What is the goal of economic thinking today? 


How show the continuity of the Christian ideal throughout 
the centuries? 


. Comment on statement: Christ never left himself without 


witnesses; History moves and progresses. 


. Tell of the various ways of recognizing Christ’s leadership. 
. Give some evidence of Christ’s present energy in the world. 
. Why and how do missions contain the essence of Chris- 


tianity? 


. What is the great task of missions? Its great ideal and 


motive? Its method of propagation? 


. What four passions must the ideal missionary have? 
. Why is the missionary impulse the greatest thing in the 


world? 


. What is your explanation of Christ’s astounding call and 


missionary command? 


. Tell of present missionary spirit and its success. 
. What are the three Moravian mottoes? List twenty out- 


standing missionaries? 


. Tell of missionary education and Bible translation. 


Give the modern Protestant missionary movement statistics. 
Why is the modern Protestant movement such a monu- 
mental evidence as to the truth of and for Christianity? 


LESSON TWENTY-FIVE 


THAT THE EVIDENCE FROM CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE CONFIRMS CHRISTIANITY 


The fundamental facts of*religion are the being of 
God and the soul of man. We have found these facts 
to be attested (1) by revelation, in the uncommon ex- 
perience of uncommon people; (2) by miracle, the mani- 
festation of God in uncommon events and (3) in the 
common life. Revelation and miracle both meet in Je- 
sus Christ, the supreme disclosure of God, which dis- 
closure defines character, its supreme requirement, in 
terms of aspiration, motive, and service. Christ is the 
Creator and the divine source of all Christian experience. 
Indeed, Christ not only creates our Christian experience, 
but experience, man’s best teacher, also creates our 
Christ. So that today the fact of religious experience is 
too fundamental in the life of man and too largely writ- 
ten on the pages of history to be seriously disputed and 
denied. Even science is beginning to study experience 
as an order of facts in the world, recognizing that these 
facts are subject to the operation of law as are the facts 
of material nature. 

In this lesson we shall aim to present briefly the 
evidence of Christian experience, not that of Mohamme- 
dan or Buddhist. Indeed, there is little data of personal 
religious experience outside of Christianity. Says Wil- 
liam James: “The absence of strictly personal confes- 
sions is the chief difficulty to the purely literary student 
who would like to become acquainted with the inward- 
ness of religions other than the Christian.”! | The knowl- 
edge of God obtained in and through a personal ex- 
perience is the only kind that is saving and satisfying. 
For instance, the intellectual experience of God finds 

1James, Wm; Varleties of Christian Experiences, p402 
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expression in faith and creeds; a heart experience of God 
expresses itself in love and other emotions; a volitional 
experience of God expresses itself in obedience and 
deeds. Religious experience involves all of these, and is, 
therefore, fundamental and comprehensive. To know, 
love and obey God in these ways deepens and enriches 
one’s experience. 

The Bible is a record of religious experience — the 
experience of individuals and nations in their relations 
to and with God. As thus considered, the Bible becomes 
exceedingly: vital and much better understood. 

Every man must sustain experience with God in 
one or more of the following five relationships, in an 
ascending scale: (1) God the Unknown; (2) God con- 
ceived of as an enemy; (3) God obeyed as a Taskmas- 
ter; (4) God found as a friend; and (5) God loved as 
a Father. Some men pass through all of these stages 
as a conscious experience and thus illustrate what is 
meant by coming through experience to God. Man’s 
most important duty and highest privilege is to become 
acquainted with God as Saviour, Friend, and Co-Worker, 
and so to interpret Him as to make Him lovable in all 
of life’s situations and relationships. But we shall see 
here only the distinctive forms of Christian experience as 
it appears in its representative types. We shall con- 
sider first the data of Christian experience, which will 
consist chiefly of recorded accounts of conversions of 
-rustworthy witnesses, whose lives have been rich in 
the ethical and spiritual fruits of Christianity. 


Examples of Religious Experience 


First, hear Paul the apostle to the Gentiles: He says: 
“T am a Jew, born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but brought up 
in this city, at the feet of Gamaliel, instructed according 
to the strict manner of our fathers, being jealous for 
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God, even as ye are all this day: and I persecuted this 
Way unto the death, binding and delivering into prisons 
both men and women. As also the high priest doth 
bear me witness, and all the estate of the Elders: from 
whom also I received letters' unto the brethren, and 
journeyed to Damascus to bring them also that were 
there unto Jerusalem in bonds to be punished. 

“And it came to pass, that, as I made my journey 
and drew nigh unto Damascus, about noon, suddenly 
there shone from heaven a great light round about me. 
And I fell to the ground, and heard a voice saying unto 
me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And I 
answered, Who art thou, Lord? And He said unto me, 
I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. And 
they that were with me beheld indeed the light, but they 
heard not the voice of him that spake to me. And I 
said, what shall I do, Lord? And the Lord said unto 
me, Arise, and go into Damascus, and it shall be told 
thee of all things which are appointed for thee to do. 
And when I could not see for the glory of that light, 
being led by the hand of them that were with me, I 
came unto Damascus. And one Ananias, a devout man 
according to the law, well reported of by all the Jews 
that dwelt there, came unto me, and standing by me said 
unto me, Brother Saul, receive thy sight. And in that 
very hour I looked upon him. And he said, The God 
of our fathers hath appointed thee to know his will, 
and to see the Righteous ONE, and to hear a voice from 
his mouth. For thou shalt be a witness for him unto 
all men of what thou hast seen and heard” (Acts 22: 
3-15). 

“For I make known to you, brethren, as touching the 
Gospel which was preached by me, that it is not after 
man. For neither did I receive it from man, nor was 
I taught it, but it came to me through revelation of 
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Jesus Christ. For ye have heard of my manner of life in 
time past in the Jews’ religion, how that beyond mea- 
sure I persecuted the Church of God, and made havoc 
of it; and I advanced in the Jews’ religion beyond many 
of mine own age among my countrymen, being more 
exceedingly zealous for the traditions of my fathers. But 
when it was the good pleasure of God, who separated 
me, even from my mother’s womb, and called me 
through his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles; straightway I conferred 
not with flesh and blood; neither went I up to Jeru- 

salem to them which were apostles before me; but I 
went into Arabia; and again I returned unto Damascus” 
(Gal. 1: 11-17). 

Consider next the Experience of the Apostle John: 
“That which was from the beginning, that which we 
have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that 
which we beheld, and our hands handled, concerning the 
Word of life (and the life was manifested, and we have 
seen, and bear witness, and declare unto you the life, 
the eternal life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us) ; that which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you also, that ye also may have fellow- 
ship with us; yea, and our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ: and these things we write, 
that our joy may be made full. 

And this is the message which we have heard from 
him and announce unto you, that God is light, and in 
him is no darkness at all (1 John 1: 1-6). 

Polycarp, One of the Early Second Century Martyrs, 
gives us the following interesting confession: “He looked 
up to heaven and said, “O Lord God ALMIGHTY, 
the Father of thy beloved and blessed Son Jesus Christ, 
by whom we have received the knowledge of Thee, the 
God of angels and powers, and of every creature, and 
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of the whole race of the righteous who live before Thee, 
I give Thee thanks that thou hast counted me worthy 
of this day and this hour, that I should have a part in 
the number of Thy martyrs, in the cup of Thy Christ, 
to the resurrection of eternal life, both of soul and body, 
through the incorruption imparted by the Holy Ghost. 
Among whom may I be accepted before Thee this day 
as a rich and acceptable sacrifice, according as Thou, 
the faithful and true God, hast fore-ordained, hast re- 
vealed beforehand, and hast now fulfilled. Wherefore 
also I praise Thee for all things, I bless Thee, I glorify 
Thee, along with the everlasting and heavenly Jesus 
Christ, thy beloved Son, through whom to Thee, with 
him and the Holy Ghost, be glory both now and to all 
ages. Amen.” “It would be difficult to quote from any 
post-apostolic source a more complete summary of the 
Christian faith, alike in its dogmatic content and in its 
moral inspiration.’ 

Hear Luther’s personal experience, given in his trea- 
tise De Libertate Christiana: After stating that no one 
can really understand Christian faith unless he has at 
some time tasted the spirit of it in his own soul, he con- 
fesses: “As to myself, though I may not boast of an 
abundant stock of this grace, (for I deeply feel my strait- 
ened deficiency), yet I do trust that out of the great 
and various tribulations under which I have been exer- 
cised I have gotten of faith a certain drachm; and that 
I can therefore treat of it, if not more eloquently, yet 
certainly more substantially, than any of those learned 
and subtle ones have hitherto done in all their labored 
disputations. ... But you will ask, which word of God 
is this, and how must it be made use of, for there are 
so many words of God? I answer, the Apostle Paul, 
Romans One, explains what it is. The Gospel of God 

2Wace, H: The Fundamentals of Truth, pp153-55. 
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concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who was in- 
carnate and crucified, and who is risen again, and glo- 
rified by the Holy Ghost the Sanctifier. For the preach- 
ing of Christ, feeds, justifies, sets free, and saves the 
soul that believeth what is preached. For faith alone is 
the saving and effectual use of the Word of God, as in 
Romans Ten,“If thou shalt confess with thy mouth that 
Jesus is the Lord, and shalt believe in thine heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
Again, Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth. And again, Romans One, 
“The just shall live by faith.” Nor can the word of God 
be received and embraced by any work whatever, but 
by faith only. And therefore it is clear that, as the soul 
needs nothing but the word unto life and righteousness, 
it is justified without any works, by faith only. For if 
it could be justified by anything else, it would have no 
need of the word, and consequently no need of faith.”* 


Christ wonderfully laid hold upon Bunyan, as shown 
in the following passage: “I must first pass a sentence 
of death upon everything that can properly be called a 
thing of this life, even to reckon myself, my wife, my 
children, my health, my enjoyments, and all, as dead 
to me, and myself as dead to them; trust in God 
through Christ, as touching the world to come; as 
touching this world, to count the grave my house, to 
make my bed in darkness, and to say to corruption, Thou 
art my father, and to the worm, Thou art my mother 
and sister. ... The parting with my wife and poor 
children hath often been to me as the pulling of my 
flesh from my bones, especially my poor blind child who 
lay nearer my heart than all I had besides. Poor child, 
thought I, what sorrow art thou like to have for thy 
portion in this world! Thou must be beaten, must beg, 

3See Wace: pp33oft. 
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suffer hunger, cold, nakedness, and a thousand calami- 
ties, though I carinot now endure that the wind should 
blow upon thee. But yet I must venture you all with 
God, though it goeth to the quick to leave you.”* 

Hudson Taylor’s marked experience. ‘Whilst I was 
reading the evangelical treatise, I was soon struck by 
an expression: ‘The finished work of Christ.’ ‘Why?’ I 
asked of myself, ‘does the author use such terms? Why 
does he not say, “the atoning work?” Then these words, 
‘It is finished, presented themselve to my mind. What 
is it that is finished? I asked, and in an instant my 
mind replied: A perfect expiation for sin; entire satis- 
faction had been given; the debt has been paid by the | 
Substitute. Christ had diéd for our sin; not for ours 
only, but for those of all men. If, then, the entire work 
is finished, all the debt paid, what remains for me to do? 
In another instant, the light was shed through my mind 
by the Holy Ghost, and the joyous conviction was given 
me that nothing more was to be done, save to fall on my 
knees, to accept this Saviour and his love, to praise God 
forever.””® 

Sir Algernon Coote’s account is brief and pointed: 
“After luncheon we read together the fifth chapter of 
John’s Gospel, and the twenty fourth verse showed me 
that I might believe then and there. We knelt in prayer 
and praise together, and at 1:45 P. M. on Monday, Jan. 
29, 1866, I accepted the gift of “everlasting life,” and 
Christ became my Saviour. I was just eighteen years 
of age, and the son of godly parents. 

“Sam” H. Hadley, the New York Christian worker, 
suggests the following conversion steps: “One Tues- 
day evening I sat in a saloon in Harlem a homeless, 
friendless, dying drunkard. I had pawned or sold every- 
thing that would bring a drink. I could not sleep unless 


4Bunyan, quoted by James, Religious Experience, p138. 
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I was dead drunk. I had not eaten for days, and for 
four nights preceding I had suffered with delirium tre- 
mens, or the horrors, from midnight till morning. I had 
often said, “I will never be a tramp. I will never be 
cornered, for when that time comes, if ever it comes, 
I will find a home in the bottom of the river.” But the 
Lord ordered it that when that time did come, I was 
not able to walk one quarter of the way to the river. As 
I sat there thinking, I seemed to feel some great and 
mighty presence. I did not know then what it was. I 
did learn afterward that it was Jesus, the sinner’s friend. 
I walked up to the bar and pounded my fist till I made 
the glasses rattle. Those who stood by drinking looked 
on with scornful curiosity. I said I would never take 
another drink, if I died on the street, and really I felt 
as though that would happen before morning. Some- 
thing said, If you want to keep this promise, go and 
have yourself locked up.’ I went to the nearest station 
house and had myself locked up. 

“A blessed whisper said, Come;” the devil said, ‘Be 
careful.’ I halted but a moment, and then, with a break- 
ing heart, I said, ‘Dear Jesus, can you help me?’ Never 
with mortal tongue can I describe that moment. A\l- 
though up to that moment, my soul had been filled with 
indescribable gloom, I felt the glorious brightness of the 
glorious noonday sun shine into my heart. I felt I was 
a free man. Oh, the precious feeling of safety, of free- 
dom, of resting on Jesus! I felt that Christ with all his 
brightness and power had come into my life; that, in- 
deed, old things had passed away and all things had 
become new. 

From that moment till now I have never wanted a 
drink of whiskey, and I have never seen money enough to 
make me take one. I promised God that night that if he 
would take away the appetite for strong drink, I would 
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work for him all my life. He has done his part and I 
have been trying to do mine.’” 


Bishop H. C. G. Moule’s Experience follows: “That 
dark time ended by divine mercy, in a full and conscious 
acceptance, in great need, of our crucified Redeemer, 
Christ our sacrifice, in his complete atonement, as 
peace and life. The circumstances of that discovery are 
too sacred to detail. It is enough to say that it was 
granted to me to make it, and to find in ‘Christ for me, 
the divine answer to that ‘exceeding need,’ the sight of 
sin as guilt. 

Evangelist R. A. Torrey tells his Story and Secret of 
an assured faith. “In that awful hour I knelt down and 
told God that if he would take the awful burden from 
me, I would preach the Gospel. I found peace imme- 
diately, and went back to bed and slept. Strangely 
enough, I did not come out as a Christian at that time, 
but plunged deeper than ever into a life of worldliness. 
But I never gave up the resolution of preaching the 
Gospel; in fact, I told my resolution to many. I presume 
many of them thought I was joking, for my life was 
anything but that of one prepared to preach the Gospel. 


On my nineteenth birthday (which happened to be on 
the day of prayer for Colleges), I resolved to give up 
the kind of life I was leading, and some months after 
that I made a public confession of Christ in the College 
Chapel, just shortly before my taking my A. B. degree. 
I returned in the fall to study for my B. D. degree. While 
in the Divinity school, largely through the influence 
of Gibbon, I was plunged into utter agnosticism. I de- 
termined to know the truth, whether the Bible was the 
Word of God or not; whether there was such a person as 
Jesus Christ, and whether he was the Son of God or 


~ 


7See James, pp201-203 
sTorrey’s Conversion: Roads to Christ, pp29-30. 
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not, and whether there was any God. Out of this dark- 
ness I came into the clear light, of an assured faith in 
all the great Christian verities.’’® 

Even these few foregoing examples of the soul’s re- 
turn to God show the distinguishing features (variety 
and unity) of the religious experience of which the 
Christ is the centre. 

Analysis of Christian Experience. We shall next 
consider the analysis of Christian experience; the ele- 
ments, which together constitute the whole. Religious 
experiences always come as connected and integrated 
wholes. They are organic, integral, affecting the whole 
personality. Hence, all attempts to analyze these expe- 
riences must take this fact into account. This will give 
us a better conception of its value as an evidence of 
Christianity. It is now evident that we are moving in 
a realm of facts in studying Christian experience. This 
is the scientific method—a careful study and interpre- 
tation of facts. The Christian has an experience of ob- 
jects as well as of thoughts, and knows himself in rela- 
tion to those objects. The fact that these realities are 
spiritual renders them more real. James, speaking of 
the unseen world, says: “So far as our ideal impulses 
originate in this region we belong to it in a more in- 
timate sense than that to which we belong in the invisi- 
ble world, for we belong in the most intimate sense 
where our ideals belong.”® Our knowledge of spiritual 
realities comes to us through our spiritual susceptibili- 
ties, through intelligence, conscience, feelings and will. 
The sense and spiritual impressions differ chiefly in that 
the spiritual affect our entire nature,—moral, religious 
and intellectual, while sense impressions generally affect 
the knowing power alone. 

We are advised that even those who have not the 
inner experience of the Christian life should study it 
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as an order of facts in the experience of others. Ro- 
manes said, We may study it (this order of facts) as 
a “phenomenon” even if we may not as a “noumenon”. 
The highest Christian certainty comes from within and 
from without. Science takes note of “co-existences” 
‘(things which happen together) and “sequences” (things 
which follow one another). It also generalizes about 
observed facts. George A. Coe, after referring to the 
fact that science does not assume or deny the presence 
of God in nature, says that to look for uniformities in 
religous facts “is simply to assume that religious ex- 
periences are not a chaotic mass in which consequents 
have no respect for antecedents.”™ 

What, then, is Personal Christian Experience? It is 
that condition of which the believer becomes conscious 
as a result of his believing on Jesus Christ; as a result of 
the incoming and presence of the spiritual life. C. Cuth- 
bert Hall says: “Christian experience represents the 
religious value of Christianity for one who believes it; 
its contribution to the completeness of his life in the 
present world, the measure in which it makes life in the 
present world more worth living.”” Christian experience 
covers the entire Christian life, not merely the “new 
birth” or the “birth from above.” The essential ele- 
ments in Christian experience are: (1) The act of the 
will (surrendered) involved in repentance and faith; 
(2) The object of faith, Jesus Christ, or God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, who is inwardly made known to the 
believer through the Holy Spirit; (3) The results in 
religous adjustment with the higher powers, ethical re- 
inforcement, which new life gives—new tonic to the 
will, new love to God and man, resulting in forgiving 
enemies, returning good for evil, and enduring all things, 
—and intellectual satisfaction and peace (1 John 1:1). 


11Coe: The Spiritual Life, p16. 
12Hall: Christian Religion Interpreted by Religious Experience, p44, 
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Not all these elements are equally present in all exper- 
iences. Nevertheless, conversion is considered the 
important generic type and form of religious experience. 
We find in the divine Word such elements in this per- 
sonal Christian experience as Love, Peace with God, 
(including absence of condemnation), Joy, the mind 
of Christ, a “new creature,” for indeed, “old things had 
passed away, and behold, all things had become new.” 
A Christian in experience is, then: One in whose life 
there is conscious freedom from the guilt of sin, and 
conscious peace with God; one into whose life comes the 
“Joy unspeakable and full of glory;” one in whose heart 
abounds supreme love to God, consuming love for Jesus 
Christ, unselfish love for fellowman; one to whom the 
Spirit bears witness, not only in the fruitage of a godly 
and worthy life, but whose inner life is so in-filled by 
the divine presence that it never knows lack of rest or 
satisfaction because it has in itself “a well of water 
springing up into eternal life.” And by this inner pres- 
- ence of the divine life he is made himself a living centre 
from which flow out the “streams of living water.” 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


; Outline the lesson. 


What is meant by religious experience? 

What evidences have we that science is beemtes to study 
experience? 

Why is there little data of personal religious experience 
outside of Christianity? 

Why are the data of Christian experience found best in rep- 
resentative types? 

Why is Paul a trustworthy witness? Tell of his conversion. 
What was the experience of the Apostle John? 


. Tell of the confession of Polycarp, of Luther, and of John 


Bunyan. ; 
Evaluate the Experience of Hudson Taylor, of Bishop 


Moule, of Coote. 


. Tell of the experience of R. A. Torrey, of S. H. Hadley. 
. Add three or four other witnesses to those already given. 


Distinguish sense impressions and spiritual impressions. 
How do co-existences differ from sequences? How are 
these terms related to experience? 


. Show how spiritual knowledge arises; how Christian ex- 


perience may be studied as an order of facts. 


. What is personal Christian experience? What is Hall’s 


conception? 

Describe the essential elements in Christian erperience. 
Why is conversion considered the important generic type 
and form of religious experience? 


. What, then, is a Christian in experience? 
. What are the results of experience—religious, moral and 


intellectual? 

Discriminate between the thought-side and the fact-side of 
Christianity. Why must the approach to men troubled with 
intellectual difficulties about the faith of the Gospel be from 
the fact-side? 

Why does science scorn the a priori way of deciding ques- 
tions, the way which says it must be thus and thus, instead 
of making the experiment? 

What is the “blind spot” in psychology? The “seeing spot” 
in religion? Are there likenesses? 

Why should more emphasis be placed on the Christian re- 
ligion as a means of realizing the purposes back of God in 
human experience? 


LESSON TWENTY-SIX 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE (CONTINUED) 


Evidence of Christian Experience 


After what has been said in the preceding lesson, 
we are led to consider briefly the evidence of Christian 
experience. Is it real or fanciful? The answer starts 
from a fact of consciousness. Just as the preception of 
a tree near my study window is given as within and 
without in the same act, so a power enters the soul at 
conversion which is new and foreign to me. I know 
Spiritual results in my consciousness. I know it as 
coming from without and producing effect within at the 
same time and in the same act. It reinforces my will 
and lifts me into a new sense of life in Christ Jesus, a 
new sense of power and peace and love. The first es- 
sential is to be able to say, “I know’—“I know whom 
I have believed,” as Paul said. This inner conscious 
experience constitutes the strongest impulse to Christian 
service. 

The best representatives of modern scientific psychol- 
ogy are delving helpfully into the depths of Christian 
experience and are moving toward the Christian point 
of view. Psychology connects all mind states with brain 
states. As our thoughts come and go, one set of thoughts 
crowds the preceding set into the background (the sub- 
conscious realm) and the first set drops out of con- 
sciousness. These vanishing thoughts are not destroyed; 
they are simply stored away into the subconscious 
mind, which William James thinks is the greatest dis- 
covery of recent psychology. The subconscious mind is 
a kind of basement of the intellect, where we keep all 
our stores of knowledge ready to be excited into activity 
again by the proper stimulus. But there is always con- 
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scious communication with the subconscious mind; the 
room of the intellect always opens into the abode of the 
subconscious mind. Many Psychologists explain con- 
version as “explosion” from the basement into the in- 
tellectual room of the mind. + © 

After conversion, the experience continues, and the 
repeated proofs that the original act of conversion was 
largely due to a Power without him and above him, in 
short, due to Jesus Christ. While William James does 
not conclude that Christ is the author of religious experi- 
ence, he does say that “religious thought is carried on in 
terms of personality, this being in the world of religion 
the one fundamental fact. Today, quite as much as in any 
previous age, the religious individual tells you that the 
divine meets him on the basis of his personal concerns.’ 
Taking James’ statement that religious experience is 
first an “uneasiness,” due to a sense of something wrong, 
and then a “solution” through adjustment with higher 
powers, let us see its practical working. We find: (1) 
That the results produced are personal; that they are 
results in intellect, conscience, feelings, and will. No 
mere impersonal force can illumine an intellect; can 
give helpful reinforcement to a weak will. No. As 
James says, the religious phenomenon is personal and, 
it cannot be successfully carried on otherwise. (2) Per- 
sonal relationships are involved. Forgiveness, pardon, 
the sense of responsibility, of sonship and Fatherhood, 
—all involve personal relations—indeed, cannot be 
thought of save in terms of personality. We have the 
spirit of adoption whereby we cry “Abba, Father’—the 
New Testament expression of our religious experience. 
Eliminate this and you empty it of everything. (3) 
Plan implies personal guidance. The Christian himself 
is the subject of this “labour working to an end,” through 
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means and forces beyond his control. (4) Christ’s 
definition of religious experience is in terms of himself. 
(a) Its condition was faith in him. “He that believeth 
on the Son hath eternal life; he that obeyeth not the Son 
shall not see life” (John 3:36; Matt. 18: 5-6). (b) Christ 
was the inner structural law of experience. “If ye abide 
in me and my words abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will 
and it shall be done unto you” (John 15:7). Paul’s ex- 
perience: “To me to live is Christ (Phil. 1:21). (c) 
Christ is the organic social law of Christianity. A reli- 
gious society, the Church, is to find its bond of unity in 
him, and personal faith in Christ is the condition of 
membership. (d) Christ was its source of triumph in 
the midst of opposition. “In the world ye have tribu- 
lation: but be of good cheer! I have overcome the world” 
(John 16:33), and (e) In its gradual development and 
ultimate triumph, Christ is its law and life (Matt. 28 :19- 
20). (5) Christ meets the personal craving which runs 
through religious experience. “He acts upon the soul 
as God and produces in it the proper effect of God’s 
action. The Christian submits himself to God in Christ 
and then something wonderful occurs. His trust is not 
met by silence, vacancy and irresponsiveness, plunging 
him into the despair of those who worshipped the dumb 
idols of heathenism; but to his humble submission a 
truly divine answer is given. From Christ he actually 
receives those gifts which he refers and must refer to 
God, the forgiveness of his sins and the sanctification of 
his soul,”?4 

What knowledge is Involved in Faith in Christ? The 
Christian knows that Christ furnished (1) the motives to 
his surrender; (2) the aim and ideal which he pursues; 
and (3) that what has taken place within him was a 
transaction between persons as well as an intellectual 

14Foster, F. H: Chlistian Life and Theology, p140. 
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exercise. Both what preceded and what followed—the 
repulsion and the attraction—were personal. Adding 
to this the personal experience of multiplied thousands 
of like experience, our certainty becomes absolute, and 
Christianity again asserts its proper power in the world. 

Verification of Christian Experience. This topic next 
demands our brief consideration. In scientific research, 
verification is the process by which a conclusion is reach- 
ed or a hypothesis formed is confirmed by additional 
facts, experiments or arguments. Where a proof for 
a conclusion can be employed, verification often 
strengthens a position considerably, but it must of 
necessity conform to the nature of the subject. 

In a preceding paragraph, we decided that the re-. 
ligious experience known as the new birth is the pro- 
duct of supernatural forces; that these forces are per- 
sonal; that Jesus Christ as the Revealer of God to man 
actually works the change within man’s nature, and 
that the Holy Spirit of God is the inner power and 
witness which he employs for this purpose. It is our 
aim now to show how this conclusion is verified. Our 
further experiences will be found in the realm of facts 
and things as well as in the realm of thoughts and 
arguments. 

Some ways in which Christian Experience is veri- 
fied: (1) by means of contrast, which is a fundamental 
principle of knowledge. John Fiske says: “It is an 
undeniable fact that we cannot know anything whatever 
except as contrasted with something else. The con- 
trast may be bold or sharp, or it may dwindle into a 
slight discrimination, but it must be there. ... It is 
not a superficial but a fundamental truth that if there 
were no color but red it would be exacly the same thing 
as if there were no color at all... . If our ears were to 
be filled with one monotonous roar of Niagara, un- 
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broken by alien sounds the effect upon consciousness 
would be absolute silence.”’® 

Some of the Contents of Experience are: (a) Total 
past life contrasted with the new life and opposite di- 
rection; (b) present love for God and men contrasted 
with past indifference or even hate; (c) a conscience 
void of offence versus a disturbed and burdened one; 
(d) present freedom versus past sense of bondage; (e) 
present sense of power instead of a past sense of weak- 
ness. Of course, there is still a sharp inner struggle 
between the carnal and spiritual natures. As Paul states 
the experience, old things have passed away, all things 
have become new. Frank says, speaking of this change, 
that the Christian “who has experienced regeneration 
and conversion is absolutely and without exception con- 
scious that it is the opposite of natural development; 
and if before his conversion he may have supposed him- 
self capable of effecting this transformation, yet as soon 
as conversion takes place the fact is present to his 
consciousness, that the result has neither proceeded 
from him nor could do so.’*® The pre-conversion state 
is so sharply contrasted at every point from the post- 
conversion state that no shadow of doubt is felt as 
to the reality of the change. A new spiritual causal 
agency at work after “being born from above” is very 
marked. 

(2) Christian experience is verified also through re- 
flection. Christian mysticism can give an intelligible 
account of itself, since it is based on facts rationally 
grasped and systematized. Paul in (2 Cor. 5: 14-15) 
points out that he was not “beside himself,” but that 
his life was based on a judgment, which itself was 
grounded in historical facts and facts of experience. (a) 
Christian experience is verified, classified, and confirmed 


15Fiske: Through Nature to God, pp34-35. 
16Frank: System of Christian Cartainty, Vol. I., p325. 
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by reflection in that it makes forgiveness of sin reason- 
able. The atonement wrought by Christ has been the 
only source of relief, the only way of salvation. And 
wherever Christianity went animal sacrifices ceased. 
Buddhism, the one great religion without animal sacri- 
fices, is also without any proper sense of sin. Christianity 
has marvelously deepened the sense of sin and at the 
same time abolished sacrifices of the propitiatory kind.” 

(3) Verification through Assurance. This type also 
illustrates verification through reflection. Lack of as- 
surance is due to doubts, misgivings, and fears which 
so often haunt the early stages of Christian experience. 
Assurance comes through joining the fact-side and the 
thought-side of early experience, and thts creates, as 
it were, a double certainty. The fact-side enters ex- 
perience through the surrender of the will. And thus 
assurance marks the beginning of the real Christian life. 

(4) Verification in Practical Life. As previously 
suggested, Christian experience with its meanings is the 
working theory of practical life. Is it workable? Yes, 
it is. (a) It gives new moral power. As a redeemed 
drunkard said: “It has put clothes on my children and 
shoes on their feet and bread in their mouths. It has 
made a man of me and it has put joy and peace in my 
home, which had been a hell.” (b) It gives power to 
endure—enduringness to the ills of life. For example, 
thousands of the humblest believers in Christ are the 
most heroic endurers of incessant suffering. “Tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience approvedness, and ap- 
provedness hope, etc.” (Rom. 5:3-5). In this sense 
tribulation becomes a producer instead of a consumer. 
Certainly, as a working theory of life, this favors Chris- 
tian experience. (c) Christian experience as cause and 
effect—an effect in him produced in him by divine forces 


17Ballard: Miracles of Unbelief, pp224ff. 
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at conversion. Christianity without Christ is unwork- 
able. (d) Verification through PRAYER. Prayer pre- 
supposes two things: a personal God and man’s capacity 
for communion with him. Prayer brings two definite 
convictions: (a) that the making of the world admits 
of answer to prayer, and (b) the reality of personal inter- 
course with God. The assurance steadily grows that 
“spirit with spirit can meet.’”’ Personal fellowship with 
God becomes a unique experience,—repeated frequently, 
and thus confirmed as definitely and convincingly as 
convictions arising from our actions and reactions upon 
physical objects. 

(5) The experience of other Christians. No two 
personal fellowships are exactly alike. So to each be- 
liever a “white stone” is given with a new name written 
thereon, which no one knoweth but he to whom it is 
given (Rev. 2:17). But the essentials of individual 
experience are repeated in churches, in communities, in 
periods of time, and through Christian ages. It is in 
this way that Christian experience becomes an order 
of facts in the religious sphere and challenges and merits 
the attention of the scientific observer. 

(6) As compared with the New Testament experience 
independent of questions of date, authorship or compo- 
sition, Christian experience is verified. The theology 
of experience is achieving (a) an independence for ex- 
perience itself, and (b) an independence for Scripture. 
For example, John’s Gospel stands because of the de- 
cree of this court of experience, though it has been 
established also on critical grounds. 

New Testament literature agrees with modern 
Christian experience: (1) In its psychical and spiritual 
contents. Regeneration, or the new birth, is accompa- 
nied by the same attitude of the soul. (2) In that it 
presents to us the experience iself in closest conjunction 
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with the creative forces; and (3) In that it furnishes the 
key to religious experience, resulting in a confirmation 
of the belief. 

(7) The seventh mode of verification is through the 
witness of the Holy Spirit. ‘Revelation and Christian 
experience prove the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
teachings of the Holy Spirit may be summed up as 
follows: (a) His operation was according to spiritual 
law—was uniform, (b) The progress, the end, and the 
limits of the spiritual law were determined by the Per- 
son and Work of the Christ; (c) The effect of the Spirit’s 
work on the soul was like that of a royal signet on wax. 
The Spirit applied the seal, but the impress which re- 
mained was of one face alone, that of the Christ.7® 

In the genuine Christian, the above result is definite- 
ly reproduced. This truth has been generalized thus: 
The line of least resistance in spiritual growth is found 
to be in the direction of Christ’s moral image. The in- 
dwelling Spirit creates and interprets that image in the 
believer’s inner life and brings to the believer the prac- 
tical “demonstration of the Spirit and power.” (1 Cor. 
2:4). All the methods of verification of Christian ex- 
periences are cumulative and progressive, producing im- 
movable convictions against any imputation of self- 
deception. While there is a mysterious, an unexplained 
side of these inner spiritual realities, yet the result is 
as tangible and real to us as that of a tree whose growth 
we observe, while every particle of material addition 
to it is as mysterious as life itself. 

Jesus Christ is the Creator of Christian experience 
through personal living action in the souls of men. He 
is “the true light, even the light which lighteth every 
man coming into the world.” (John 1:9). If he is 
God, no rival can be supposed. But three substitutes for 

18Read Watts: Works, Vol IL. p22, 
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the divine, living, spiritually creative Christ have been 
proposed: (1) The idealistic Christ; (2) the Christ of 
Ritschl, and (3) The Christ of modern Psychology. 

The idealistic Christ arises out of the Gospels. Tol- 
stoy and some of the destructive critics of the New 
Testament, who, in some sense, wish to be called 
Christians, hold that the real Jesus may have been a 
sinner. So long, however, as we obtain a workable mor- 
al ideal from the record by imaginative addition or 
otherwise, we have all that is necessary. Modern ideal- 
istic philosophy, which minimizes the history and 
magnifies the religious ideas of Christ, encourages a 
similar view. In reply, we must urge that ideals can- 
not serve the ends of the Gospel. The idea of the Gos- 
pel, dying to live, self-denial, and love in the deepest 
sense, is foreign to human nature before regeneration. 
To be at home with the ideal, man’s will and affections 
must be raised to the plane of the ideal itself. The 
history of ideals, Greek and Roman and of other kinds, 
compared with that of Christianity, shows that ideals 
conceived in and emanating from human brains can by 
no magic be transmuted into redemptive forces. The 
Gospel is power, not merely an ideal. 

The Christ of Albrecht Ritschl and his school does 
not act directly upon our hearts, but only indirectly 
through the written records of his word in the Gospel. 
But Christian experience knows Christ as alive and not 
as dead; knows Christ as within. 

Then there is the Christ of recent psychology—that 
there is a power from above which regenerates man, but 
which we do not know, and possibly cannot know what 
it is. It is an Oversoul, or impersonal abstract principle, 
perhaps. James quotes with approval even the follow- 
ing: “The influence of the Holy Spirit, exquisitely 
called the Comforter, is a matter of actual experience, 
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as solid a reality as that of electro-magnetism.”’? But 
to assert anything definite about this supernatural power 
which enters the soul is, James contends, simply to 
adopt any overbelief. The Buddhist calls it one thing, 
and the pantheist another. The Christian says it is God, 
or Christ, or the Holy Spirit, but it is merely his over- 
belief. There is a sense in which every opinion relating 
to the unseen world is an “overbelief,’ but the zealous 
empirical scientist goes too far when he decides that 
Christ’s presence in Christian experience is merely an 
overbelief. Besides, if the Oversoul produces “lyric 
enchantment,” and acts as a new “gift of life,’ and 
“inspires love,” as Professor James asserts, it surely 
will not mock man’s craving for certainty by withholding 
further light. The practical reason of the Christian 
quickly rejects such a nebulous conception of the “higher 
powers.” All such proposed substitutes for a living per- 
sonal Christ in experience are purely tentative theories 
and not established conclusions. 

The real question before us is: Is the evidence con- 
vincing to the non-Christian? That will depend upon 
his moral attitude toward the Christian view of life, 
upon his interest in the religious “option.” James says 
this “option” may be to him “dead,” “avoidable,” or 
“trivial ;” it can never be “forced.” To every man it 
ought to be “living” and “momentous.”?° To all such 
there is abundant evidence to satisfy; to set the seal of 
reason’s approval upon the Christian venture of faith. 

Let us consider the evidence: (1) The testimony of 
many living witnesses to Christian experience—many of 
them trained experts in scientific and philosophic re- 
search. Often, it is a witness borne of unbelief first 
and afterward of faith. This testimony relates Christ 
to Christian experience so vitally and organically that 
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if he be left out, it falls in ruins. Both its form and 
its substance owe their origin and existence to Christ 
as living personal Agent and Cause, hence such testi- 
mony merits the highest consideration. (2) Christ is the 
centre of Christian history. A careful study of Schaff’s 
Creeds of Christendom will reveal that Christ is funda- 
mental in all the creeds, creeds which are the crystalli- 
zations of religious conviction and experience during the 
two thousand years of Christian history. Yes, Jesus 
Christ is the vital principle of the progressive moral 
and spiritual movement of the world. All paths of 
progress,—-the experimental, the doctrinal, the historical, 
the artistic, the ceremonial and ecclesiastical—focus in 
the Person of Jesus Christ. The whole movement is 
meaningless without him. Well has one said: “We may 
not omit one of the nineteen centuries which bind the 
present as by a golden chain to the life of the Carpen- 
ter.”?*. (2) Jesus Christ is the vital core of the New 
Testament—the medium through which life was to flow 
from God to men. Read Col. 3:20; Eph. 5:25; Col. 3: 
24, as instances of Christ’s great structural Idea and 
Law. (4) The testimony of Christian Evangelism is 
that the Personal Christ is the heart of its power and 
success. History shows that the forms of Christianity 
which ceased to preach Christ as the Saviour from sin 
began to wane and fail, and where Christ was preached 
as the object of faith and the Producer of Christian ex- 
perience, men were regenerated, and evangelism pro- 
gressed. Fairbairn says there are two ways of getting 
rid of Christ: (1) One is by critical analysis, which seeks 
to destroy the claim of the literary records, the Gospels 
and Epistles of the New Testament, and (2) By a 
dialectical analysis, which undermines confidence in the 
dogmatic decisions of the early Christian centuries by 
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showing the absurdity of the attempts to define him as 
a divine Being. But when both these processes have 
been completed, there stands Christ in his unique place 
as the Lord of Christian history.2? Jesus Christ is as 
real today in the Christian consciousness as he was in 
Paul’s day. He truly holds a unique and personal place 
in the inner experience of his true followers. He is 
writing his name spiritually upon millions living today 
and helping them to keep clean their spiritual gardens. 
The Christian hypothesis allows for all these facts and 
hence produces intellectual confidence as compared with 
the weakness of doubt. The psychic results of this 
confident temper appear in evangelism, in the aggressive 
energy in history, in its progressive ascendency, and 
also in the fact that no rival system of philosophic or 
religious thought has succeeded long in disputing its as- 
cendency. This confidence has increased with the passing 
centuries. All this leads to the conclusion that Jesus 
Christ, as the religious norm or mould of the race, has 
been found to be the religious finality. The Christian 
norm of religious experience provides (1) for the guilty 
conscience and rationalizes forgiveness in its doctrine 
of the Atonement; (2) for the renewal of the soul in its 
doctrine of regeneration; (3) for its progressive develop- 
ment by conformity to Christ himself; (4) for com- 
munion and fellowship with the eternal world through 
the Christ, the Revealer of the Father, and (5) for the 
transformation of all classes and conditions of men in 
practical life. Therefore, any attempt to eliminate 
Christ from Christian experience fails. Christian dec- 
trine, Christian progress and Christian experience are 
based on the New Testament pattern of Christ and his 
power. To refuse to recognize and scientifically to deal 
with this great fact is to invite sure failure. 


23Fairbairn: Philosophy of the Christian Religion p8ff. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Outline the lesson. ; 
. Is religious experience “real” or “fanciful?” Explain. 


What evidence have you that a divine Being meets you and 
communes with you? 

Why does the answer start from a fact of consciousness? 
What is the subconscious mind? How is it related to con- 
scious mind? 

How are mind states related to brain states? 

How do some modern psychologists explain conversion? 


. Is this power from without Personal? Explain. 
. Are the results produced personal? Why? 
. What is Christ’s definition of religious experience? What 


is yours? 


. Show how Christ meets the personal craving of the soul. 
. What knowledge is involved in faith in Christ? 

. In scientific research, what is meant by verification? 

. In Christian experience, what is meant by the term? 

. Distinguish verification (a) by contrast (b) through reflec- 


tion, and (c) in practical life. 
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16. 
17. 


18. 
19, 
20. 
oi 
22. 
23. 
24. 
De 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29, 
30. 
31. 
32 
33. 


34. 


How is Christian experience verified through prayer? 
What are the elements of prayer? What convictions are 
brought by prayer? 

How is Christian experience verified by experience of other 
Christians? 

Tell how New Testament literature bears remarkable re- 
lation to modern Christian experience. 

How is Christian experience verified through the witness of 
the Holy Spirit? 

How do the methods of the verification of Christian ex- 
perience reinforce one another? 

What are the now current substitutes proposed for the di- 
vine, living, personal, spiritually creative Christ? 

Is the evidence given convincing to non-Christians? Sup- 
port your answer. 

How does all this testimony relate Christ to Christian ex- 
perience? 

In what sense is Christ the centre of ‘history? 

Why is Christ the only clue to the New Testament? How? 
What is the meaning of Chrstian evangelism? Tell of dif- 
ferent types. 

Why is Christian evangelism a failure with Christ left out? 
Tell of Christ’s supremacy in man’s moral struggles. 
Explain two or more ways of getting rid of Christ. Eval- 
uate them. 

How does Christian experience produce confidence? 
Interpret the statement: Christ is the religious finality. 
How does Christian experience as a theory or scientific hy- 
pothesis account for all these facts? 

Explain: Christian doctrine, Christian progress, and Chris- 
tian experience are based on the New Testament pattern 
of Christ and His power. 


LESSON TWENTY-SEVEN - 


CHRISTIANITY THE TOTAL ANSWER TO 
MAN’S RELIGIOUS NEED 


There are many systems of religion. A fiber of gold 
may run through each of them; but not all of them 
are especially good. Religions, like systems of philoso- 
phy and machinery, must be tested by what they do. 
For example, a system of philosophy which begets dis- 
sensions and degrades man is condemned as bad. A 
piece of machinery, such as the carpenter’s plane or the 
farmer’s plow, is judged as to its merits, by the manner 
in which it does its work. That piece of machinery is 
pronounced the best which does its work the best. Just 
so with religions. That religion is the best which gives 
the highest, the purest, and most perfect and upright 
type of civilized man. So the final and practical test of 
any religion is: Does it provide for all of man’s religious 
needs? If it fails to make good this claim, such religion 
cannot hold its position as final and absolute. Christian- 
ity is the only religion that can answer to man’s total 
religious need. It appeals immediately, to the con- 
science, the affections and to the will; it ministers to the 
necessities of human nature which are felt even by minds 
of the humblest cast. In its being fitted to all peoples 
lies a strong argument for its truth and supernatural 
origin. So that the attempt to define Christ and Chris- 
tianity in terms of what he and it actually do in human 
history and life makes supernaturalism dynamic and 
virile. 

Christianity is fitted to meet man’s religious needs 
for the following reasons: (1) It is the perfection of all 
religions; (2) The true relations of God to the world 
are shown; (3) There is a message to all classes and 
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conditions without distinction; (4) It is actually realized 
in a Person,—in Jesus Christ; (5) It is a religion of re- 
demption, a religion which transforms vicious lives; (6) 
It gives unfailing support to the distressed and sor- 
rowing; (7) It has a civilizing influence upon human so- 
ciety, and (8) It gives victory over man’s most dreaded 
enemy, death; it is the only religion of hope. Every 
Christian’s religious life should be so deep and his re- 
lations to Christ so close that his anchor will hold no 
matter how untoward the circumstances. The work of 
Christ and Christianity through all the ages are the 
best vindication of its divine claims, its divine origin 
and character. We owe to Christianity the noblest deeds 
of human history, and, therefore, it should be studied and 
judged in the light of its influence and work in the world, 
whether upon individuals, or communities, or upon na- 
tions. In other words, Christianity should be judged by 
those peoples who do what it bids them do, and not by 
those who fail to do what it bids them do. The greatest 
and best men of the Christian era have been believers 
in and followers of God incarnate in Christ. They 
‘ascribed the good in them to the Fountain-Head of the 
Christian religion. “A good tree cannot bring forth evii 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” 


The Elements of Christianity 


There must, then, be this feeling of need if man is 
to escape from himself. Jesus cannot help a man, i.e., 
cannot change a man’s nature from evil to good, unless 
he repents and believes in him. A life of obedience is 
the good fruit which springs from the good tree, and 
is its own evidence. The method of Jesus fits precisely 
the case of the fallen soul, the greatest sinner and the 
least. The Bible reveals different dispensations, rites, 
and -ceremonies; different degrees. of light and_ pro- 
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gress; but, in all the changes, the elements of Christiani- 
ty (a feeling of need, repentance, faith, love, obedience) 
cannot change. The Old and New Testament saints felt 
their need, repented, believed, loved, and obeyed. Wher- 
ever and whenever any man has these characteristics, 
he will be saved. Thus, Christianity solves the problem 
of life, which has puzzled all minds. The great kingdom 
of redemption centres in the God-man,—“God in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.” All regenerate souls 
are subject to it. The end is deliverance from sin and 
misery. Remove redemption from the world and the 
world is without meaning. Yes, Christianity solves the 
great problem of life; gives to the nations of earth one 
true God, the Bible, the Sabbath, immortality, a higher 
moral life and a true view of the great system of things. 
The present is an age of preparation; the future is an 
age of triumph; to live this day is an inspiration. 

From these standpoints, Christianity is seen to be the 
one true religion. It is free from the defects that be- 
long to the other religions and supplies their missing 
elements. The best systems of Paganism are full of 
defects. Their conceptions of God were remarkably 
coarse and crude. Even Socrates, who was the purest 
and wisest of the pagan world, while he believed in a 
supreme God, believed also “in lords many and gods 
many.” As a rule, the god or gods even of the most 
cultivated of the Gentile nations, were clothed with the 
corrupt and base passions of men, and took delight in 
human sacrifice. In truth, nearly all of the heathen 
world, either directly or indirectly, at some time, had 
human sacrifices connected with their worship. The 
Pagan worship has never satisfied human need and woe. 


The Pagan Religions: Their Imperfections 


Confucianism has as its central idea reverence for 
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the past, and its great end is to secure the permanent 
stability of the social and governmental order. The 
sum of its maxims is: “Follow the fathers; in them is 
to be found all wisdom.” Its spirit is, therefore, the spirit 
of conservation, of stagnation.* It ignores all the noblest 
elements and elevating motives peculiar to man’s na- 
ture, and from which all progress and high attainment 
must proceed. It also ignores the moral wreck of man’s 
nature and furnishes no regenerating and reconstructing 
element from without and above, and thus fails com- 
pletely to meet man’s needs. Confucius, the sage of 
China, was a moralist, the author of ethical and political 
precepts of some value, but he made no claim to reveal 
things invisible. 

Brahmanism is a system essentially deadening to all 
of man’s nature, because it leaves out all that is of any 
value in it,—freedom, progress, immortality, leaves out 
man’s union with God. It takes a radically false view 
of man’s whole condition and destiny, thus furnishing 
nothing to lift up man to his true place. 

Buddhism is an attempted reformation of Brahmin- 
ism. It inculcated certain virtues, enjoined self-conquest 
and universal kindness, and laid down a number of 
special precepts which resemble injunctions of the New 
Testament. Its central idea is the selfish salvation of 
the individual soul from the rounds and changes of 
continued earthly existence, by contemplation of truth 
and good works. Death is its salvation; personal an- 
nihilation its heaven. “In it we have an ethical system 
but no lawgiver, a world without a creator, a salvation 
without eternal life, and a sense of evil but no conception 
of pardon, atonement, reconciliation, or redemption.’ 

Mohammedism derived its materials from Rabinical 
sources, and thus, indirectly, from the Old Testament 


1Davids, T. W. R: In Non-Christian Religions, p1%1. 
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revelation. It has held sway over many millions for 
more than a thousand years, Its essential elements are 
deism, fate, and the divine mission of a cruel and sensual 
impostor, inhumanity, and an immortal sensuality. Along 
with supreme loyalty to its one God, it fosters ignorance, 
treachery, cruelty, and sensuality. It furnishes no watch- 
word of elevation and progression, individual or social, 
and it proposes no regenerating agency from without. 
The moral code of Islam includes a sanction of polygamy 
and slavery. Mohammedanism is the religion of the let- 
ter; a religion to be propagated by force, the employ- 
ment of which for the overcoming of error Christianity 
forbids. All the elevating and consoling influences 
which, to the Christian mind, associate themselves with 
the name of Jesus, are lacking in the creed of the Mo- 
hammedan devotee. All that pertains to the higher life 
of man is petrified in immovable forms, or gives way 
to decay and decrepitude. 

Each of the pagan nations recognized that there was 
one supreme deity who was chief among all the gods, 
yet always differed as to which was the chief, hence dis- 
cord and a lack of harmony obtained among them. No 
one who has read the unexpurgated classics, and especial- 
ly the “Satires,” of Juvenal, will question, for a moment, 
the faithfulness of the keen, incisive charges of Paul 
in the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. As a 
rule,, his picture is everywhere true to pagan life. The 
pictures on the walls in Pompeii tell a wonderful but 
very sad story of pagan impurity. There was not a vice 
included under the name lasciviousness that “was not 
sanctioned, encouraged, and practiced under the holy 
and venerable name of religion.” “The more infamous 
of the rites, the more acceptable were they supposed 
to be to the deity.” It is really difficult to conceive that 
our ancestors offered their innocent children as sacri- 
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fices to their gods. Yes, our ancestors, the Druids, had 
an enormous image in which they consumed their vic- 
tims, and then scattered their ashes over the soil. Not 
only by burning but also by other most cruel and inhu- 
man methods did they offer their human sacrifices. Their 
dark religious orgies are scarcely paralleled in history by 
any other race. 

The superiority of the Christian religion is shown 
also in its worshippers and in its civilization. None of 
the pagan religions developed a true civilization. They 
developed literature, science, philosophy, and art, but 
morality and purity in the individual life and in society, 
which are essential to a true and noble civilization, they 
failed to develop. True, some of their men wrote well, 
but the history of those times shows that their private 
character was just the opposite of their teachings. Among 
the nations of antiquity, where do you find the highest 
type of man? Where do you find a government where 
the rights of all are respected? NOT in Assyria, not in 
Egypt, nor in India, China, not in Greece or in Rome. 
Each had its great writers, and men, but not one whose 
life was faultless. Out of the slave-pen of Egypt, God 
took Moses to organize a model government in Israel, 
the model government of antiquity. Which nation had 
a lawgiver like Moses? Which people produced a char- 
acter like JOB? Whence came the prophets? From 
which race sprang the “faultless Man,” Jesus, the Naza- 
rene? What made Israel the model government of the 
ancient world? It was her religion of Jehovah. She had 
the best religion, as already stated. It is religion that 
determines the status of both man and his government. 
This has been true in all ages. Religion, like man, is 
known by its fruits: In the modern world, where do 
you find the highest type of man and the best govern- 
ment? Is itin China? Isitin India? Or is it in Africa? 
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No, you find them in the nations known as Christian. 
Here is where man is most highly civilized. Here no altar 
smokes with human sacrifices. Here the rights of man 
are respected, and home is the garden of God. All of 
this is true, because here is the best religion—THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, These Christian nations ard 
this Christian civilization are the product of Christ’s re- 
ligion given to man. 

Christianity is not an opportunist religion as is Mo- 
hammedanism or Buddhism. It does not derive its chief 
strength from some local or temporary situation on 
which it builds, or from some current abuse against 
which it is a reaction and protest. It fits into all condi- 
tions, but acts through universal laws. The principle 
of the “fulness of times,” in the New Testament teach- 
ing, referred to the development of Israel, and meant the 
political solidarity of the race. In other words, the world 
was a unit, the parts interrelated and dependent upon 
one another. In this way, it was possible for Christ: to 
take hold of the world as a whole by grasping it at a 
single point. Every other religion has striven after 
union of man with God in a way, but not one attained it. 
Heathenism was the seeking religion; Judaism the hop- 
ing religion, but Christianity was and is now the reality 
of what heathenism sought and Judaism hoped for So 
that Christianity includes every virtue and every moral 
precept belonging to every other religion, and besides is 
free from the defects, moral or otherwise, that attach to 
all other religions. This is its triumph. Its morality is 
pure, vital, intelligible, personal, and adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the lowest and the most advanced races. It is 
founded in knowledge, and is not the offspring of ignor- 
ance. Its appeals are to reason and to conscious knowl- 
edge. True religion cannot exist without knowledge. All 
other religions are more or less shrouded in mystery. 
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Their theology is a system of complex, incomprehensible 
theories intelligible, if at all, only to the philosopher and 
the priest, while the humble masses are imposed upon 
with grossest fables as a substitute for religion, of which 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Confucianism are most 
striking illustrations. But Christianity is the consola- 
tion of the poor and the rich alike. The Gospel is “no 
respecter of persons.” It has no mysteries, dark to a 
plain understanding, and fathomable only by the phi- 
lospher; no mysteries but such as are beyond the limited 
comprehension of human reason; therefore, equally mys- 
terious and obscure to the wise and to the unwise. 
Christianity includes all as guilty before God. “For 
all have sinned, and fall short of the glory of God.” 
“Through one man sin entered into the world, and death 
through sin; and so death passed unto all men, for that 
all have sinned.”? So, also, it includes all in its redemp- 
tive scheme. The religion of Jesus Christ adapts itself 
to every want and condition of all men, and it hides the 
poor under the shadow of its broad wings from every ill 
and injury of life. One of its most glorious triumphs 
is that it gives not only life and cheer as it develops in 
the soul of the believer but also that its comforts and 
consolations are abiding, even unto death. There is not 
one case on record in the history of Christianity or in 
tradition where a Christian at death regretted that he 
suited to the East and the West, to the North and to the 
South; it alike meets the needs of the Eskimo and the 
South Sea Islander, of the Caucasian and the African. 
Each is included in the charge it brings against man; 
each life lived has justified the charge, and each individu- 
al member of the whole family of mankind is equally in- 
terested in the discoveries it makes of “life and immor- 
tality brought to light” by its Author. How different 
2Romans 8:23; 6:12. 
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all this from the teachings of paganism! Buddism ex- 
horts to renounce the desire of a future life. Karma 
knows nothing of continued personal identity and im- 
mortality. Nirvana dissolves conscious identity here- 
after. Plato, wise and great in philosophy, could give 
no satisfactory answer as to how to get rid of evil and 
to become like God. He conceived ignorance to be the 
chief source of sin, and philosophy to be the panacea 
for all such maladies, but alas! he taught that only a 
few could attain such knowledge. Christianity satisfies 
man’s spiritual craving by taking him into the divine 
Presence and revealing God in his righteousness and 
love. It ministers also to his personal needs directly and 
has a message for society burdened with its many ills. 
Indeed, it inculcates the widest sympathies and the most 
catholic or comprehensive activities. 


Christianity’s Ideal and Example Perfect 


Then, Christianity alone sets forth a perfect Ideal and 
a perfect Example for life. The teachings of Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle still influenced the world when Chris- 
tianity was introduced, but in diluted and distorted form 
or commingled with the new ideas which traveled 
Greeks and Romans brought from other lands. The old 
polytheistic faiths had fallen into disrepute among the in- 
telligentsia. The times were discouraging for the priest- 
ly orders. Temple worship was no longer attended by 
thronging worshippers. Individualism had developed in 
the sphere of religion. Men were either thinking for 
themselves and evolving their own creeds, or were dar- 
ing to ignore all creeds and all deities, But there were 
some eloquent minor prophets who gathered their groups 
of listeners in the market places and under sheltering 
porches and told them of the evils and follies of their 
time, offering their interpretations for attaining peace 
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and happiness. Some of the more intellectual type in 
Rome, Athens, Ephesus, Antioch, made their appeal to 
people of culture; others sought audience from the mul- 
titude. Among the intellectuals were the Epicurean and 
the Stoic school of philosophy, which dominated the Ro- 
man Empire in the opening century of the Christian era. 
In a sense, this Empire was the then civilized world. It 
was in the face of these schools, their teachers and pu- 
pils and the rabbinical schools, that Christianity was in- 
troduced into the world and set forth the perfect Ideal 
and Saviour. The Epicureans disregarded the existence 
of the gods, and taught that the end of life was its en- 
joyment; it meant simplicity and serenity, freedom from 
the sense of want and the distraction of circumstances. 
Such a philosophy could bring no real comfort to men 
whose circumstances precluded retirement to the seclu- 
sion of some garden spot. It was essentially a gospel for 
those alone who had wealth and leisure and the passive 
temperament. It was strictly materialistic and atheistic. 
Carried out to its last analysis, it gives fruit such as ob- 
tained in society during the Roman emperors, the Eng- 
lish deists and the French encylopaedists—a beastly de- 
bauchery and imbecile stupidity. The Stoic school was 
better. It set forth virtue as the chief aim of life—not 
in the narrow sex sense thought of today, but virtue in 
its original, broad sense of true manhood. It emphasized 
the thought of duty, self-control, and soul discipline. The 
keywords in the Stoic code were: “abstain and undure.” 
The three greatest Stoics were Seneca, the advocate and 
greatest literary character of his age; Epictetus, the slave, 
and Marcus Aurelius, the emperor. In many respects, 
these were noble men, but their teachings were not for 
the masses. Asa result, they were powerless to arouse 
the people and to stir the consciences of the profligate 
and wicked and lead them to a better life. Their system 
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swept from the human heart all desire, all passion, all 
pity; it had eyes, but no tears; a heart but no emotions. 
It was cold, proud, haughty, with affected insensibility 
and imaginary wisdom. A perfect Stoic was sterile, use- 
less, inhuman. While Epicureanism and Stoicism helped 
to prepare the way for Christianity, they are not Chris- 
tianity, for Christianity weeps with those that weep, and 
rejoices with those that rejoice. Christianity is a religion 
for man as man. It sets before man a perfect ideal. 


Christianity’s Principles Universal 


The Principles of Christianity are as universal as the 
race: (1) Its doctrine of God is personal,—a God who be- 
came incarnate in Jesus Christ. This historic fact marks 
the Christian as a revealed religion, because the idea of 
incarnation was unbearable to the Jews among whom it 
arose, and this was true also of the other Semitic peoples. 
Thus, for the first time in the religious history of man 
the conception of God becomes definite, vivid, winning, 
and workable; and in Jesus Christ all man’s problems 
about God find solution. (2) The Christian conception 
of God is the highest possible—immanent in all the world, 
present with His all-pervading energy, “not far from any 
one of us,” yet personal, acquainted with all our thoughts, 
and hearing our prayers. (3) The Christian view of man 
is as high as it is possible to conceive. As stated in a 
previous lesson, man is made in God’s image and quali- 
fied, therefore, for concious fellowship and intercourse 
with him. Man is of infinite worth to God by virtue sim- 
ply of his humanity. His chief end is self-realization 
through conformity to the will of God as exhibited in 
and taught by Jesus Christ; thus shall he best glorify 
God and enjoy him forever. (4) Man needs redemption. 
Pardon and reconciliation with God enter into this re- 
demption from sin as an integral part. The sense of 
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guilt must be removed, the bondage of sin must be 
broken, and a life of fellowship with God realized. (5) 
Man is a social being, also, and thus has social needs 
which must be met largely through service to his fel- 
lows, even to the laying down of his life for them if 
need requires. (6) Christ is the ideal Priest, Sacrifice, 
and Mediator. “Once for all” by the offering of himself, 
He put an end to the necessity for the outward ritual. 
Henceforth, all men may become priests unto God 
through His perfect sacrifice; man’s sense of sin and 
guilt are wiped out of his consciousness and as son and 
heir he “comes boldly to a throne of grace to obtain 
mercy and find help in time of need.” In this way, re- 
stored fellowship and union between God and man come; 
there is a moral union, a coinciding of wills, in which 
the personal God and the personal man remain dis- 
tinct, each capable of enjoying the other. Man’s indi- 
viduality is thus respected. (7) The Christian moral 
ideal as set forth in the Sermon on the Mount is the 
highest. The assumption here is regeneration. God lifts 
men to this high plane by imparting to them a spiritual 
nature, thus beginning a new and holy character, which 
is sanctified by the indwelling Spirit and by the utiliza- 
tion of all the means of spiritual growth. (8) That 
Christianity is universally adapted to all men regardless 
of race, climate, culture, or condition. Anywhere and 
everywhere, men may call upon God, who is a Spirit, 
and expect an answer to their call. The two conditions 
laid down for its acceptance are repentance and faith— 
a radical change in the soul’s attitude toward God and 
man. A common need of salvation grows out of sin and 
thus reduces all men to a common level before Christ 
and places the conditions within the reach of all. (9) Re- 
pentance and faith contain the promise of the highest re- 
sults in the end, because they open man’s nature to the 
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inflow of God’s love and energy, and thus also permit 
Christ to become for man “wisdom,” righteousness, sanc- 
tification and redemption.” In these conditions, there 
arises a new sense of power within, and all heights of 
moral attainment in every form and variety seem sud- 
denly to become possible. (10) Christianity appeals to 
all that is highest and noblest in man. As Fairbairn 
says: “The supremacy of Jesus among the religious 
teachers of mankind rests upon the verdict of life. One 
can predict the universal and final rejection of Chris- 
tianity only as one shall forecast the universal and final 
denial of the will to live. Universal and permanent pes- 
simism alone can succeed in relegating the Gospel of 
Christ to an inferior position. Because the desire for 
life is deep and ineradicable, because it prevails more 
and more wherever existence is normal, Christianity is 
bound to become the religion of the world. Victorious 
and passionately aspiring persons can never rest long 
under the shadow of a pessimistic Gospel. The leader 
for an achieving humanity is He who came to give the 
more abundant life.”* The mission of Jesus is to fill man- 
kind with love in order that it may be filled with worth 
and joy. Here all believers in life more abundant are 
with Jesus. And for all who wish to live worthily and 
endlessly, there is no kinship and leadership comparable 
to Jesus Christ. And the fact that the Christian has 
conscious knowledge that Christ Jesus saves him from . 
his sins, and is saving the world, is the highest possible 
proof that He came from God and is accomplishing His 
divine commission, and that Christianity is true. Its es- 
sence is summed up in the New Testament benediction: 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God 
and the communion of the Holy Spirit be with you all.” 
(2, Cor. 13:14). 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


- Outline the lesson. se 
. Mention ten or more living religions. Which religions are 


likely to die? Why? 


. What place do present writers give to religion in human 


progress? 


. What is the essence of Christianity in current thought? 
. What is the final and practical test of any religion? Where- 


in is Christianity superior? 


. Indicate the strong and weak points of Confucianism; of 


Brahmanism, of Mohammedanism. 


. Why has lack of harmony obtained among pagan religions? 
. How is the superiority of the Christian religion shown? 
. Why were not Christ’s credentials so attested as to pass 


unchallenged? 


. Show that the credentials Christ presented were the highest 


conceivable to human reason. 


. Why is the Character of Jesus the best credential? 
. Does doubt release man from moral obligation to obey God 


and to serve his fellowmen? Support your answer. 


. Why is vital experience of salvation above argument? 
. Show in what respects Christianity in its breadth and moral 


purity differs from all other religions. 


. Point out the shortcomings of Epicureanism and Stoicism. 


Which was the nobler system and why. 
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. What are the universal principles of Christianity? 
. Tell of the Christian conception of God; of man. Why are 


these conceptions the highest possible? 


. What is the Christian view of sin? The Pagan view? 
. What is the Christian view of redemption? of Sanctification? 


Why is the Incarnation so central in the Christian system? 


. How does Christianity meet man’s social needs? How is 


man’s individuality respected? 


. In what sense is the Christian moral ideal the highest? 
. Point out how Christianity is universally adapted to men. 
. Tell of repentance and faith as the two conditions for its 


acceptance. 


. Explain the statement: CHRISTIANITY appeals also to 


the highest in man. 


. What should be our attitude toward other religions? 
. Wherein is Jesus supreme among the religious teachers of 


mankind? 


. Why do you think Christianity will beome the religion 


of the world? On what possible basis could another new 
religion be started? 


. How do you account for the rapid spread of Christianity 


in the first centuries? In what sense is it a corroborative 
proof of Christianity? 


. How does the utility of Christianity prove its truth? 
. What vital elements in any religion serve to keep it virile? 
. How can a personally founded religion remain true to the 


principles of the founder, and yet keep apace with changing 
conditions? 


. Tell of the influence of Christianity in art; in literature; 


in music. 


. Give a compact statement of the essence of Christianity. 
. What is the message of Christianity to the world conclud- 


ing the relationship which men bear to one another? To 
capital and labor? To race relationships? To war? of 
nations to nations and of individuals to individuals in the 
community? in the business life? in the Church life? 
What is the challenge of youth to the Church? How does 
the Church plan to remake society according to the Christ 
way of life? 
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